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Fictions and their viewers 

Making women warriors: a transnational reading of Asian female action heroes in 

Crouching Tiger. Hidden Dragon 

by L.S. Kim 

Asian women warriors offer an alternative to the stereotype of passive Asian femininity, yet Orientalism remains a framework for their 
spectatorial reception, since these powerful Asian action heroes are simultaneously exoticized and fetishized. 

The Krvptonite closet: silence and queer secrecy in Smallville 

by Jes Battis 

This article explores the network of queer secrets and closets within the hit tv show Smallville , as well as the relationship between 
Clark Kent and Lex Luthor. 

Twenty-first century Superman: Smallville and New Media mythmaking 

by Cary M. Jones 

This article explores the new media texts surrounding Smallville , addressing how the myth of Superman has evolved over time to take 
advantage of new technologies and maintained its cultural relevancy. 


DVD marketing in U.S. of Working Title's British romantic comedies: framing reception and strategies of 

cultural appropriation 

by Pavel Skopal 

Moral fictions 

Marco Bechis’ Garage OUmpo: Cinema of witness 

by Amy Kaminsky 

Bechis uses a popular feature fiction form to try to engage Argentine audiences with the realities of the Dirty War, which had occured 
over a ten year span thirty years before but was never emotionally absorbed into the national consciousness. 


What would Buffv do? Feminist ethics and epistemic violence 

by Shannon Craigo-Snell 

The show Buffy the Vampire Slayer provides a landscape and language to analyze the complexites of ethics, violence, and sex. It also 
acknowledges the ways in which feminism, which aims to destroy traditional ways of viewing the world, is violent. 

The Woodsman : saying the unsavable 

by Jamie Bennett 

The Woodsman provides a challenge to popular views on managing sex offenders in the community, providing criticism of current 
policy, and suggesting more positive alternatives. 

The Woodsman : full disclosure 

by Julia Lesage and Chuck Kleinhans 

The Woodsman is a controversial film in which Kevin Bacon gives a powerful, empathetic performance as a child molester attempting 














to resettle in the community after being released from prison.The script effectively utilizes narrative tension to evoke or work with the 
contradictory emotions and perspectives viewers bring to the film. 

CoUateraL Damage : terrorism, melodrama, and the action film on the eve of 0/11 

by Russell Meeuf 

Showing how popular images and narratives of terrorism support fundamental U.S. myths about violence and morality, this essay 
traces in Schwarzenegger’s Collateral Damage , one of the last action films made in pre-9/11 Hollywood, relations between spectacular 
violence, rhetoric of terrorism, and logic of melodrama. 

Films of Michael Haneke: the utopia of fear 

by Justin Vicari 

Deeply pessimistic, and preoccupied with the idea of ’’everyday” apocalypse, the films of Michael Haneke share philosophical ground 
with the writings of Theodor W. Adorno. 

New worlds of documentary 

Introduction: new worlds of documentary 

by Julia Lesage 

Terri Schiavo and the media 

Emergency analysis. Terri Schiavo: introduction 

The cutting edge: emergencies in visual culture 

by Janet Staiger 

In public controversies there is an on-going need to provide possible discourses and stories so that those holding progressive opinions 
remain unshaken in their opinions and those not yet decided have a reason to adopt progressive interpretations. 

Schiavo videos' context and reception: timely triage 

by Diane Waldman 

An analysis of the legal, medical, and political context of the widely-seen Schiavo video excerpts, the preferred reading offered by the 
Schindler family and their supporters on their website, and responses on the ’blogosphere’ and elsewhere. 

Emergency analysis: the academic traffic in images 

by Catherine L. Preston 

Certain still images of Terri Schiavo became cultural icons as they circulated across media and social arenas. Preston does a cultural 
biography of the Schiavo images taken together as a ’’media event. 

The videographic persistence of Terri Schiavo 

by Janet Walker 

Walker explores the ways that photography and video are evidence of the simultaneous presence of life and death and how this is 
particularly poignant in the case of the Schiavo videos. 

Television and audio documentary 

A walk on the wild side: the changing face of TV wildlife documentary 

by Richard Kilborn 

’’Adapting to survive”: reflections on changes occurring in TV wildlife programming as broadcasting becomes ever more competitive. 

Strange Justice : sounding out the Right: Clarence Thomas. Anita Hill, and 

constructing spin in the name of justice 

by Steve Lipkin 

In its cinematic construction, Strange Justice sutures real and recreated materials in a way that models the very processes the film 
exposes — that is, the way politicians shape public perception and opinion. 

Giving voice: performance and authenticity in the documentary musical 














by Derek Paget and Jane Roscoe 

The term ’documentary musical’ ought to be an oxymoron, but British film director Brian Hill has made a specialty of them - Derek 
Paget and Jane Roscoe explore a new hybrid. 


Video Vigilantes and the work of shame 

by Gareth Palmer 

Shame is seen here in documentary forms as a productive force creating many and varied subject positions. 

Audio documentary: a polemical introduction for the visual studies crowd 

by Chuck Kleinhans 

An overview of what’s happening in audio and radio documentary today, including extensive Internet links. 

Global reach 

TV news titles: picturing the planet 

by Sean Cubitt 

The globe seen in TV news logos is produced by computer graphics technology and implies a globalized, networked subjectivity that is 
mainly an omnivoyant observer, produced by news gatherers and producers. 

LesArchwes de la Plcinete: a cinematographic atlas 

by Teresa Castro 

An early Frrench photographic inventory of the ” known world” uses the model of the atlas, a book of maps, to assemble, organize, and 
transmit images; it thus constitutes a way of symbolically dominating and grasping the world through vision. 

Cinephilia and the travel film: Gambling , Gods and LSD 

by Catherine Russell 

Peter Mettler’s experimental travel film Gambling, Gods and LSD (2001) is examined as an experiment in transcending the limitations 
of image culture. This article looks at the film as an epistemological treatise on trans-cultural knowledge that points to the role of 
cinephilia in global industrial modernity. 

Independent documentarists 

Dark Days: a narrative of environmental adaptation 

by Joseph Heumann and Robin L. Murray 

In this presentation of homeless people living below ground in Amtrak tunnels, director Marc Singer provides a romantic narrative of 
adaptation. 

Feminist history making and Video Remains 

by Alexandra Juhasz 

Video scholar and maker, Alex Juhasz, engages in dialogue with women’s historian, Antoinette Burton, about Juhasz’s latest work, 
Video Remains, a piece that they propose evidences a feminist history making: a practice that helps align the poetry, evidence, passion, 
and politics of AIDS. 

Links 

AIDS activism today 

by Danica Amstadt 

As Video Remains deals with a history of AIDS video activism, the Internet ties together AIDS activists today. 

Film history 

Revolting women: the role of gender in Sergei Eisenstein’s Que Viva Mexico! and U.S. Depression-era Left 

film criticism 

by Chris Robe 

This essay explores how Que Viva Mexico! might have become one of Eisenstein’s most sophisticated works to investigate gender’s 
relation to radical political transformation while also elucidating the ways in which 1930s U.S. Left film critics marginalized gender 












issues within their own columns on Eisenstein’s film. 


Updated classic 

Kinesthesia in martial arts films: action in motion 

by Aaron Anderson 

Anderson draws on theories of kinesthetics, fight choregraphy, and bodily memory to develop an aesthetic analysis of the role of 
movement per se in the martial arts film, with particular attention to films of Stephen Seagal. Reprinted here with color stills and shot 
analysis of sequences from Seagal’s Out for Justice. 

Book reviews 

"This ain't no junk." Recuperating black television in the “post civil rights” era 

by Devorah Heitner 

Review of Christine Acham, Revolution Televised: Prime Time and the Struggle for Black Power. 

White gay male identity and Warhol 

by Quinn Miller 

Review of Roy Grundmann, Andy Warhol’s ”Blow Job." 

The last word 

Education under attack 

by the editors 
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Among Hollywood film's first 
female action heroes, 

Ripley, in the ALIEN series 
has an androgynous 
appearance, as does... 



Gl Jane. In order to be 
recognized as equally 
capable of a man in the 
Navy SEALS, G.l. Jane 


Crouching Tiger, Hidden Dragon 

Making women warriors — 
a transnational reading of 
Asian female action heroes 

by L.S. Kim 

This essay focuses on gender, genre, and transnationalism, 
specifically in considering the tradition of the female action 
hero in Hong Kong and Chinese martial arts films and its 
debut for Western viewers in the independent, international 
co-production, Crouching Tiger, Hidden Dragon in 2000.JYI 
This essay examines the Asian female action star within the 
dual contexts of Asian reception and Western perception. That 
is, it explores the different reading strategies and the complex 
tensions that arise because Orientalism inevitably serves as 
most U.S. viewers' framework for understanding. Are U.S. 
viewers able to read women warriors through a Chinese 
cultural context, or do these characters get re-read as 
exotically "Oriental" (and as exotic Other)? Does pleasure 
come in the female action heroes (identifying with or 
affirming their subjectivity), or of the “battling babes” 
(ultimately objectifying them)? Is spectatorial response 
necessarily either/or?... in terms of the pleasure in looking, as 
well as in terms of whether a viewer's ethnic or cultural 
position dictates who objectifies and who affirms the Asian 
female action star. 

In her book, Primitive Passions: Visuality, Sexuality, 
Ethnography, and Contemporary Chinese Cinema, Rey Chow 
writes about what she calls “the deadlock of the 
anthropological situation” in cross-cultural "exchange" (Chow, 
1995, p. 177). This "deadlock" indicates the limitations that the 
history of Western imperialism and colonialism put on cross- 
cultural exchange. Furthermore, classical anthropology 
operates with a premise of a binary structure separating 
observer/observed. Like Chow, I try to find ways to break out 
of a binary logic that necessarily places a non-Asian or non- 
Easterner in the position of Orientalist objectifier, while at the 







nearly becomes one. same time, still acknowledging Orientalism as a reading and 

representational structure, especially when it is taken up by 
Asian or Asian American directors (for example, Zhang Yimou 
and Ang Lee). 



The Heroic Trio : Does 
pleasure come in the 
female action heroes 
(identifying with or affirming 
their subjectivity)... 



...or of the “battling babes” 
(ultimately objectifying 
them)? Charlies' Angels — 
another Heroic Trio? 


Here I wish to trace relations between the martial arts genre 
and its forging women as heroes. The central question is this: 
Is Crouching Tiger, Hidden Dragon something new, or does 
the film adapt an older tradition? Is it a new way of looking at 
women, and Asian women, in action or physical combat? How 
is that newness different when considered in an Asian context 
vs. a Western one? 

Contrary to popular western perception, Asian women are not 
passive, pliant females ready to be rescued by men, or by 
“white knights,” as Gina Marchetti (1993) writes about with 
respect to Hollywood films. Asian women heroes are, quite 
literally, active in the specific genre of the Hong Kong action 
film, which is derived from Chinese martial arts and Peking 
Opera traditions, and which has roots in folk legends of 
women warriors. For example, two famous legends are Wing 
Chun and Fa Mu Lan: Wing Chun learned the southern 
technique of martial arts from a Buddhist nun, Ng Mui (who 
devised the system after watching a fight between a snake and 
a crane) in order to protect her chastity. Fa Mu Lan disguised 
herself as a man in order to fight in her father’s place against 
the invading Huns. In addition, films have captured the heroic 
feats of women — from the King Hu epic Come Drink With Me 
(1966) starring Cheng Peipei, to the modern-day Yes, Madam 
(1985) starring then-known Michelle Khan before her name 
change, to the futuristic The Heroic Trio (1993) also with 
Michelle Yeoh along with Anita Mui and Maggie Cheung. 
“Lethal ladies” and “battling babes” have dominated Chinese 
film stories for decades. 

Women thrive as action heroes in Hong Kong cinema in a way 
that, until recently, hasn’t happened in U.S. films. However, 
feminism is not necessarily the reason why. Bey Logan writes: 

"Contrary to the Western perception of Chinese 
culture as chauvinistic in the extreme, Eastern 
cinema has featured an extraordinary number of 
women warriors compared to Hollywood. 

Tinseltown has long since relegated women to the 
stereotypes of victim, prize or queen bitch, whereas 
Hong Kong actioners have always featured fighting 
females doing battle with the menfolk on an equal 
footing" (Logan, 1995, p. 153). 

While the gender politics within Chinese narratives such as 
wuxia pian do allow woman heroines, it is not because such 
narratives challenge patriarchy and Confucianism. [2] Rather, 




One of television's first 
female action heroes, Xena: 
Warrior Princess (1995 - 
2001). She serves as the 
progenitor for a next 
generation of women 
warriors who hold narrative 
prominence and garner 
aesthetic acceptance of 
seeing females fight, hard. 
Examples include Buffy the 
Vampire Slayer (1997 - 
2003) which is set in 
modern day Southern 
California with a fantasy 
genre twist, as well as 
Alias, which moves the 
female action hero into the 
genre of an espionage 
drama set in contemporary 
times. 


the martial arts genre depicts Asian women as simultaneously 
heroic and traditional. This combination may confound 
certain western feminist perspectives, which see the two traits 
as mutually exclusive. Moreover, while women warriors offer 
an alternative to the stereotyped imagery held by westerners 
of passive Asian femininity, Orientalism still remains a 
framework for spectatorial perception. For these powerful 
Asian action heroes are simultaneously exoticized and 
fetishized. 

Ang Lee’s Crouching Tiger, Hidden Dragon manages a 
contradictory simultaneity. It shows the film’s stars as both 
powerful and fetishized, protagonists and visual spectacles. 
Ironically, such simultaneity has brought about polarized 
responses to the film. While the film text might successfully 
and skillfully contain such complexities in treating women 
warriors, the film’s reception is not easily controlled. That is, 
Crouching Tiger, Hidden Dragon has been read differently in 
East and West, generally favored by the West but disliked by 
Eastern audiences. Considering Ang Lee’s reputation and 
awareness in producing “quality” films for a middle brow 
audience, Crouching Tiger, Hidden Dragon is simultaneously 
new and adapting a tradition. While the figure of the 
cinematic female action hero is well established in Asian film 
culture (Chinese in particular), the deliberate creation of a 
transnational film form is relatively recent for both Asian and 
Western audiences. Here I wish to lay out different contexts of 
reading and reception of the Asian female action hero 
(Eastern and Western broadly speaking). And I will conclude 
by drawing out potential implications of forging Asian female 
action heroes as a cultural commodity in a transnational film 
market 

Crouching Tiger, Hidden Dragon was produced and marketed 
in quite a different way from the “chop sockies” imported in 
the 1970s from Hong Kong to the U.S. The latter were dubbed, 
clearly a foreign product, while Crouching Tiger, Hidden 
Dragon was presented in Mandarin and subtitled for non- 
Mandarin speaking audiences as an art-house film (though it 
played in the multiplexes). Moreover, while the earlier martial 
arts films emphasized masculine stars (Bruce Lee stands as 
emblematic), Crouching Tiger, Hidden Dragon clearly gained 
attention for its female stars and the novelty of seeing women 
as martial artists. In Kenneth Chan’s recent essavlAl on the 
transnational reading of women in martial arts as a generic 
mode, he identifies two main critiques of Crouching Tiger, 
Hidden Dragon. On one hand, cultural essentialists want a 
"true" representation of Chinese culture and its filmic history. 
On the other hand, anti-Orientalists argue against exoticizing 
one’s own and capitalizing on the popularity or fixation of an 


Orientalist gaze. (Chan sees this as a no-win situation.) 



In the last episode and 
series finale, Xena (the 
character and the program) 
takes a turn towards the 
East. Xena is zen, and yet 
also a fierce woman warrior 
'til the end. 


Images from 

House of Flying Daggers 



Adding to her intertextual 
star discourse, Zhang Ziyi is 
an expert swordswoman in 
House of Flying Daggers 
(2004). 



Mei defies gravity in this 
film too, flying and fighting 
with simultaneous skill. 


Such a spectatorial gaze is gendered, specifically focused on 
women. In their work on the three actresses — Anita Miu, 
Maggie Cheung, and Michelle Yeoh — who star in The Heroic 
Trio series, Sheldon Lu and Anne Ciecko discuss how these 
and other films rely on the credibility of the action heroines’ 
status. I~4l Like the stars in Crouching Tiger, Hidden Dragon, 
they carry a pan-Asian, intertextual, star persona from one 
film to the next. In an article previously published in JUMP 
CUT, Aaron Anderson also talks about gender performance of 
action. However, while Lu and Ciecko argue that female action 
heroines mark a crisis in masculinity (at least on the level of a 
particular storyline), Anderson studies the kinesthetic 
movement in action films as neither "masculine" nor 
"feminine" per se. He writes: 

"... at odds with these supposedly 'natural' 
divisions, Chinese martial arts movements are not 
so easily divided into masculine and feminine, 
fight and dance. "[5] 

Such an observation supports my main argument that female 
action stars are able to occupy and act out in roles that are not 
singularly traditional. 

The figure of the Asian female action star contributes to, yet 
also contradicts, an orientalist structuring of perceived 
femininity by western audiences. She is on one hand idealized 
and exoticized, but on the other, she resists the “lotus 
blossom”/“dragon lady” split paradigm. Furthermore, one 
must consider a dual perspective from the start: how the 
woman is made a hero in/by Asian culture, and how the 
woman is read as a hero in/by western culture. £6] Why does 
the martial arts genre lend itself to the construction of women 
as heroes? 

Heroism 

How is an action hero defined and made - narratively, 
aesthetically, and industrially - when she is an Asian woman? 
Furthermore, what happens in the transnational movement of 
genre and stars from Asia to the U.S.? Michelle Yeoh 
exemplifies such a star, as her work ranges from an impressive 
number of Hong Kong films including Yes! Madam (1985), 
Magnificent Warriors (1986), The Heroic Trio (1993), 







And, she is blind. 



Mei, dressed in disguise as 
a man, does not disguise 
her exceptional fighting 
abilities or her fearlessness. 



Outnumbered two dozen to 
one, Mei is a victorious 
woman warrior. 



But when she is in grave 
danger, the women of the 
House of Flying Daggers 
come to assist her. 


Supercop (1992), and Tai Chi Master (1993) to the U.S. 
blockbuster James Bond picture, Tomorrow Never Dies 
(1997), to the Oscar winner, Crouching Tiger, Hidden Dragon 
(2000) by Ang Lee. In Asian culture (and in Asian film), 
heroism is demarcated differently than in U.S. narratives. 

Heroism is culturally specific. Where U.S. action films uphold 
rugged individualism, often extolling the “gumption” of 
renegade cops, those on the fringe of society, and proverbial 
(and literal) cowboys, heroes in Asian films are considered 
heroic because they place loyalty to another person, clan, or 
community above all else. Their heroism comes from the 
ability to do for others, not for the self; victory comes from 
sacrifice for the group, not from self-aggrandizement. The 
capacity to take action has implications beyond a single battle. 
In most Asian films, the driving force which impels the 
narrative has as its core issues of loyalty and honor. M This 
can be observed in Japanese samurai films, and certainly also 
in Hong Kong martial arts films. Such narratives may be a 
magical swordplay drama, an historical kung fu story, or even 
a contemporary gangster gunplay film. As the veritable king of 
gunplay action film, John Woo, said of his groundbreaking 
film, A Better Tomorrow (1986) (which Logan believes is “a 
film that changed Hong Kong action film forever”): 

“It’s not a gangster movie. It’s a film about 
chivalry, about honour, but set in the modern 
world. I want to teach the new generation: ‘What is 
friendship? What is brotherhood? What we have 
lost. What we have to get back...’” (Logan, 1995, p. 

116). 

The apotheosis of these two kinds of heroism comes with 
death. In Asian film, heroism usually means sacrifice, often to 
the death, and particularly for the lead character. At the end of 
U.S. action films, the hero almost always lives, victorious. 
(Sidekicks and supporting players may die, but rarely does the 
leading man.) The Asian hero proves her/his worth, her/his 
heroism, by living up to a filial pledge to a larger order, and 
heroic action is practiced for a higher ideal. £8} 

Martial arts themselves derive from philosophical tenets, most 
famously from the Shaolin Temple during the Qing Dynasty 
(1644-1911). There are three principle philosophical schools 
that influence the martial arts: Confucianism, with an 
emphasis on clan and social order; Buddhism, with an 
emphasis on compassion and transcendence; and Taoism, 
with an emphasis on the natural. All three schools emphasize 
that action is not merely a physical act. Martial arts training 
develops the body and the mind; to use martial arts is to 
engage in both a physical and a philosophical practice. While 







Images from 
Crouching Tiger, 
Hidden Dragon 



Shu Lien prepares to fight 
with purpose and wisdom. 



Young Jen wants to fight for 
fun and adventure. 



Jen’s stealth movement, 
while skillful, is literally 
ungrounded. 


monks historically developed and trained in the martial arts, 
martial arts as a philosophy could be spread to anyone who 
wished to study and embrace it. Just as its “secrets” were 
taught to men beyond the monasteries, they could be taught 
beyond men. Because women thus have access to martial arts 
(though it is difficult and this struggle or usurpation is worked 
into many literary and filmic storylines), women have access 
to becoming action heroes. 

The genre is suited to making women into heroes because 
their action is endowed and enabled through the philosophy of 
martial arts; women are “allowed” to have the power of 
martial arts. Moreover, because on a certain level martial arts 
embody Chinese values and culture, it is not only acceptable 
but honorable that women learn and perform them. In other 
words, the figure of the woman is a generic element of vouxia 
pian (swordplay films), her presence having historical and 
narrative precedent and her abilities having equal footing with 
men in these films. 

Emerging as a genre in Shanghai in the 1920s, martial arts 
cinema has a long pedigree. It grows out of the historical 
existence of the martial arts, especially the famed Shaolin 
Temple; derives from modern Chinese chivalric literature: fol 
and has featured trained artists of the Peking Opera. The 
martial arts genre can be understood as having two main 
strands: kung fu (unarmed combat) and swordplay (using 
weapons, usually swords). Kung fu films were developed 
primarily in Hong Kong in Cantonese, while wuxia pian was 
the prerogative of mainland Chinese and Taiwanese 
producers, and generally made in Mandarin. fiol The latter are 
period films, historical epics, mythological tales of magic, and 
colorful costume drama (like Crouching Tiger, Hidden 
Dragon ) (Desser, 2000, p. 31). Gunplay makes up the third 
historical variant. It was made famous by John Woo in the late 
1980s and early 1990s and is a contemporary adaptation of 
martial arts films, trading in swords for guns. In all three 
variants, women have played heroic roles, however limited. 
Sometimes women are merely sidekicks (no pun intended) 
and sometimes they are even excluded. But in those instances 
where women are present, and heroically present, it is 
worthwhile to examine how such heroes are produced and 
(re)presented, and how they are received and read. 

Realism 


Women might benefit more in this genre because the flexible 
presentation of realism enables women to take up fantastic, 
heroic, and dramatic roles in ways that other genres do 
not. [11] Realism is relative in film, particularly when it comes 
to the martial arts film. Film is a form of narrative fiction, 











Time and time again, Shu 
Lien attempts to bring her 
into a place of teaching, 
forgiving Jen’s youthful 
temperament that leads to 
serious consequences. 



“Sister” Shu Lien and the 
betrothed Jen discuss the 
meaning of marriage and 
(or) “freedom” for women of 
different stations in their 
society. 



Jen’s loyal attendant, ever 
close-by, is really Jade Fox. 


made up of a stream of photographed images. Ambiguously it 
is partly “made-up” but it also captures “real” moments - of 
people making speeches, actors doing stunts, the passage of 
time. So there is an ongoing, persistent experience in watching 
a film that is both “fake” and “real.” This combination of 
elements is heightened in the martial arts genre, where a hero 
is often one because s/he transcends realism. Whether it is 
because she can fly or has “palm power,” or whether she’s 
blowing up a building or shooting the bad guys, the 
protagonist's heroic act is heroic in spirit and character as 
much as in physical and metaphysical ability. 

Even when special effects are employed, especially wirework 
— in which an actor appears to defy gravity during fight 
sequences, viewers generally are not distracted or upset. The 
characters’ ability to fly is already accepted within the genre. 
Fantasy abilities therefore become an accepted aesthetic value. 
Women and men equally are enhanced by special effects and 
by the fantastic elements present in the martial arts 
genre/action film genre. Magic also levels the playing field - 
martial arts skills and knowledge of its seemingly hidden 
mysteries are more important than brute strength and size. In 
the world of the martial arts film, magic, mysticism, and 
heroism are available to all its inhabitants. 

For the spectator, the action genre's thrills come from feeling a 
visceral, cathartic response, sometimes a “jouissance.” Not 
unlike experiencing watching a musical, the viewer feels 
empowered, enabled, and elated. fi2l In this vein, John Woo’s 
films have come to be known as “balletic bloodshed” and he 
has expressed interest in directing a musical. Similarly, King 
Hu explained why he chose a ballet dancer, Cheng Peipei (not 
coincidentally, Cheng’s Crouching Tiger, Hidden Dragon co- 
stars Michelle Yeoh and Zhang Ziyi are also trained 
ballerinas), to play his first fighting female lead: 

“I’ve always taken the action part of my films as 

dancing, rather than fighting” (cited; Logan, 1995, 

P- 154 )- 

The cinematic style of physical action that martial artists use is 
soft or dance-like action. The viewers sense a play between 
actual combat vs. representational combat. Anderson 
introduces a very useful concept to describe spectatorial 
response to martial arts action scenes, that of a reception 
continuum. He uses this concept to describe how the 
pleasure/ perception of a viewer is situated along a continuum 
of fantasy and reality. In addition, often the protagonist in 
Chinese action films is an underdog of some kind, which 









Jade Fox fights with fury 
against Li Mu Bai. 



Li Mu Bai’s master refused 
to teach her although he 
would sleep with her, Jade 
Fox explains with contempt, 



Now she must kill Li Mu Bai 
- and she will mentor Jen 
as the next owner of the 
Green Destiny sword. 


accentuates her/his abilities all the more, and which makes 
moments of victory even more thrilling. 

Realism's aesthetic, and aesthetic power, has shifted in the 
history of the martial arts genre. The 1970s saw the aging of 
Mandarin cinema and Cantonese film also declined. 

Television rose up along with a new generation of directors 
who would eventually become the “New Wave” as they moved 
from television to film. There would be a generational and 
stylistic shift from Mandarin-originated, old-school 
production and genres to hybrid genres and a reclaiming of 
Cantonese (Teo, S., 2000, p. 107). While the NewWave films 
were not kung fu or action films, they dealt with a search for 
identity amidst “the China Factor,” as in Ann Hui’s Boat 
People (1982). (The “China Factor” represented the pending 
handover of Hong Kong to China by Britain, in the period after 
the 1984 signing of the Sino-British Joint Declaration until 
1997.) The Hong Kong action films dealt with political issues 
and social anxieties more obliquely. 

Several of the kung fu/action films alluded to the handover, 
including the famous hospital shoot-out among innocent and 
vulnerable people in John Woo’s Hard Boiled (1992). The 
character Wong Fei-hung fights various struggles against the 
colonial British, the U.S. presence, and the Imperialist Chinese 
government in Tsui Hark’s series, Once Upon A Time In China 
(1991-1997). Tsui, well-known for assertive female characters 
in his movies, sees gender as a signifier distinguishing Hong 
Kong and Hollywood film sensibilities. Hollywood women, he 
says, 


"no matter how unique and strong their characters, 
usually end up falling into some kind of 
conservative, traditional romance. In Hong Kong, 
we are never 'threatened' by the females in our 
films and there is no bias in choosing which gender 
is making the interesting things in the story" 

(Stokes and Hoover, 1999, p. 28). 

Thus, Rosamund Kwan’s character, “Auntie,” in his Once 
Upon A Time In China series is far from a withering flower. 
While not an action hero, she asserts her independence and 
demonstrates an adventurous spirit in the context of British 
colonialism in turn-of-the century China. Whether comedy, 
social realism, or kung fu, Hong Kong film regularly has 
featured the displacement of national anxiety onto national 
allegory. 


Both internally, that is, textually, and externally, that is, 








After Jade Fox kills a man 
(an undercover police 
agent), Li Mu Bai is about to 
kill Jade Fox when the 
mysterious fighter appears 
to save her. 



Jade Fox attempts to set up 
a sisterhood with her 
charge and pupil, Jen. They 
will leave together to lead 
the life of notorious female 
fighters. 



Shu Lien and Li Mu Bai 
share their feelings “with 
silken restraint.” They have 
an understanding which is 
never uttered aloud ... 


industrially, films of the Hong Kong action genre have 
maintained a consciousness about the instability of identity, 
particularly during the last decade. Even despite the fantastic 
elements of action films, some kind of social realism was 
being expressed. Esther Yau writes: 

"Often trivialized as 'cheap violence' by Western 
critics and local elites, Hong Kong films fit the 
derogatory label by their relatively low production 
costs and the frequency of martial art sequences in 
popular genres. Seen more carefully, however, the 
films demonstrate a skillful adaptation of the 
ideological codes and functions of Hollywood to a 
context in which the public’s preoccupations are 
survival and upward mobility" (Yau, 1994, p. 181). 

In other words, the generic form itself acknowledges a shifting 
content (racial, national, and gendered identity) within a 
changing political and economic context. And it is within this 
context of post-colonial globalization that we can examine the 
figure of the woman warrior. 

Allegory 

Like the action genre itself (expressing “The China Factor”), 
woman and the feminine often serve as allegory. Women often 
stand in for the nation’s suffering and oppression. Strength- 
hidden-as-weakness and the woman’s body often becomes 
emblematic of the body of the nation. Recent scholarship 
demonstrates that national imagery is suffused with gender 
politics. For example, Fu keenly explains: 

"This valorization of the weak and marginal is ... an 
ideological subversion of the Central Plains 
syndrome [mainland Chinese sense of cultural 
superiority] and, allegorically, a construction of an 
identity about Hong Kong, which was marginal 
within the China-centered discourse of 
nationalism" (Fu, 2000, p. 218). 

I conjecture that this description might similarly apply to the 
woman warrior in the action genre: the Asian female action 
hero has functioned as an allegory asserting Hong Kong 
identity. 

Caught between nationalism and postcolonialism, Hong Kong 
remains as Other to China. And yet, Hong Kong continues to 









... Their obligations are to 
Giang Hu - to the codes of 
the warrior and to others’ 
well-being rules over any 
individual pursuit of the 
thing called ‘happiness.’ But 
they are even more bonded 
because of this. 



Jen, disguised as a boy, 
ventures into the 
countryside and challenges 
- and defeats every man 
she fights. 



Jen is clearly a prodigy, one 
with rare ability. But she 
insults her foes that do not 
believe she deserves to be 
in possession of the Green 
Destiny Sword. 


be seen as "Chinese" - exotic and different, “exotic yet 
accessible” (Fu and Desser, 2000, p. 3) - by the West. And 
perhaps even more broadly than Hong Kong films, it is 
possible to view the figure of the woman warrior as allegorical 
in asserting a transnational Asian identity within an emerging 
global economic, political, and cultural environment. 

An intra-national tension between mainland China and Hong 
Kong has fueled the "Hong Kong cinema" that viewers have 
seen internationally. However, most western viewers are not 
yet able to distinguish greatly between Hong Kong and China 
(or Taiwan for that matter). Films from these countries seem 
“foreign,” or more specifically, “Chinese.” Admittedly, these 
are not simple distinctions to make. Nevertheless, the western 
tendency has historically homogenized “the East,” or the 
Orient, as feminine. Orientalism genders Asia as feminine, 
whether in military maneuvers, economic and political policy, 
or representational culture. As I have written elsewhere, such 
Orientalism establishes dominance and hierarchy through 
discursive images; it creates hierarchical relations as well as 
justifies them. £13! And one of the discursive properties of 
Orientalism is to render Asia conquerable, ownable. 

Many western viewers and film critics have suddenly come 
upon the Hong Kong martial arts/action genre and too quickly 
placed the label “feminist” upon the films, perhaps as a way to 
read the films. £14] Whether the western reading of films from 
Asia is cultural adaptation, acceptance, or appropriation 
remains in question. And in this genre of renewed popularity 
and favor, to what extent Asian action heroes are seen with a 
new understanding or are contained by an old Orientalist 
trajectory also remains an open question. Headlines for film 
reviews in the west include: “Crouching men, flying tigresses,” 
“Bad girls on film,” and “Girls get a kick out of martial arts” 
(Arnold, 2001, Goodwin, 2001, Harlow, 2001). What most 
western viewers may not realize is that women warriors are 
part of a long-standing tradition, and that while contemporary 
films (set in previous centuries) might be pro-woman, the film 
texts may not necessarily be feminist. How the woman is made 
a hero by Asian film, and read as a hero by U.S. audiences, will 
be the project of the following case studies of the films, Wing 
Chun (1994) and Crouching Tiger, Hidden Dragon. 

Case studies 

Simply because a woman is active, i.e., knows and performs 
martial arts, that does not necessarily make the act feminist, 
or make her a hero. A woman warrior is not always a hero. 
There are two characters in Crouching Tiger, Hidden Dragon 












Jen wipes out the teahouse, 
and ends triumphant and 
defiant. Yet she lacks 
purpose in her fighting. 



Two women warriors - one 
wise, one untrained in the 
codes and character of 
what it means to be a 
warrior. 



Jen continues to be 
petulant and unwise, and 
Shu Lien continues to try to 
teach and shape her. 
Stunningly well - matched in 
the final battle scene, Shu 
Lien has lost patience. 


who embody this ambiguity — “Jade Fox” and “Jen.” Jade 
Fox, Jen's older mentor is depicted as an enemy for having 
killed Li Mu Bai’s sifu (clan member) and stealing the secret 
martial arts book from him. Though she is a fierce fighter, she 
is deemed evil for using her martial arts towards selfish ends. 
Jen represents more of the middle ground, vacillating between 
good and evil, displaying both self-centered obstinacy and 
conscious remorse. While a western viewer might read her 
character as a hero because she fights impressively and beats 
many men, she is not heroic according to the codes of wuxia. 
While western audiences might find Jen convincing though 
flawed and admire her “gumption,” Asian audiences might see 
her as disrespectful and dislike her presumptuousness. 
Interpretations of her taking up martial arts can also be read 
dissimilarly. Some western audiences might consider it is an 
act of rebellion and liberation, while some Asian audiences 
might perceive it as a miscalculated and failed learning. 
Nevertheless, all viewers see these two women characters as 
powerful. 

There are three main women protagonists in Crouching Tiger, 
Hidden Dragon : Yu Shu Lien, a trained warrior and 
gentlewoman working in her father’s security practice played 
by Michelle Yeoh; Yu Jiaolong (Jen), a high-born young lady 
arranged to be married but with an independent spirit played 
by ingenue ballet-trained Zhang Ziyi; and Jade Fox who turns 
out to be the arch rival of Li Mu Bai (Chow Yun Fat) played by 
famed martial arts actress Cheng Peipei. All three possess the 
knowledge and skill of martial arts. They all also represent a 
societal struggle brought upon them because of they reachedd 
beyond more appropriate gender roles. Jen admires Shu Lien 
greatly for the “freedom” she possesses. Jade Fox, concealed 
as Jen’s attendant who has secretly taught Jen the secrets of 
the wudan manual, turns out to be a vengeful, “evil” enemy. 
The women's actions may be daring but contrary to a 
normative feminist interpretation, none is actually forging a 
rebellion against Confucianist, patriarchal society. 

The action performed and perpetrated by the three women 
vary, each according to their character (and age), as well as to 
the way in which heroism is, or is not, bestowed. Jen is 
impetuous, over-anxious, and presumptuous - a brat. While 
innately talented, her motivation for combat is unclear and 
underdeveloped. Her moves are impressive but lack purpose 
beyond curiosity or mischievousness. This is why Shu Lien 
expresses sisterly compassion, and why Mu Bai offers to train 
her - lest she “become a poisoned dragon.” While showing 
ambition, Jen’s actions are offensive within contexts that are 
inappropriate (i.e., stealthy, masked fights). And she 
demonstrates a lack of understanding of the warrior (giang 
hu ) code of ethics and way of life. Jade Fox, Jen’s mentor as it 
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Western audiences found 
Lee’s suspension of 
disbelief beautiful and 
moving, while Asian 
audiences found it 
ridiculous or already done. 


Images from Wing Chun 



Wing Chun dresses like a 
man, as she fights - and 
beats - dozens of men. 



Wing Chun is not afraid to 
fight, and quite enjoys it. 
She has earned a great 
reputation in her village and 
beyond. 


is revealed, uses martial arts in a way which goes against the 
code of ethics. Though revenge is part of the wwcia narrative 
tradition, Jade Fox is depicted as obsessed and embittered 
rather than having been wronged per se. She spews at Li: 

“Your master underestimated us, women. He 
would sleep with me, but he wouldn’t teach me. He 
deserved to die by a woman’s hand.” 

Jade Fox equally threatens to kill Li. She breaks martial arts' 
honorable intention for good (and which can include avenging 
a death). She has learned, uses, and now teaches wudan out of 
anger and hatred and therefore, she is portrayed as an evil 
distortion of how martial arts ought to be used. 

It is Shu Lien who acts unambiguously. She demonstrates 
restraint, maturity, and wisdom in the entirety of her martial 
arts, that is, when she is fighting and when she is not. Her 
moves are calm, defensive rather than offensive, and she 
expresses a transcendent awareness of what is at stake beyond 
the match, all the while performing spectacular feats. Her 
action is heroic because she accompanies the physical action 
with thoughtful and emotional consciousness. She is fighting 
for a higher purpose, for example to preserve honor (the 
“Green Destiny” sword) or to save face (for her host, and even 
for Jen). Lee brings this out by showing Shu Lien (as well as Li 
Mu Bai) as extremely calm, her moves smooth and low to the 
ground, while Jen sweats and pants, her energy (chi) spilling 
out and high as they fight. Furthermore, having pledged 
herself to the life of the xia (though not in the same 
“wandering knight” way Li Mu Bai has) as well as to her 
deceased betrothed, Shu Lien lives an acetic life that also 
awards her a heroic reputation. 

A question arises as to whether the woman warrior must trade 
in her sexuality in order to be a hero. Jade Fox expresses her 
indignation at “not having been good enough to teach, but 
only to sleep with” when she explains why she killed Li Mu 
Bai’s master, and stole the book. She taught herself (though 
without understanding, Li declares) and she has lived a life of 
a so-called “bitter, woman” thereafter. As for Shu Lien, her 
relationship with Mu Bai is one of “silken restraint,” a gentle 
and platonic love. This might seem exasperating or 
implausible to non-Asian audiences, but it is part of a deep 
cultural expression of longing which is both pleasurable and 
full of desire in Asian culture(s). Unconsummated love can be 
as powerful as a torrid affair, even more so. In other words, 
Shu Lien is not without a sexual side. It is more her sense of 
honor to the memory of her deceased fiance (who was Mu 





As in Crouching Tiger, 
Hidden Dragon, Michelle 
Yeoh’s character assures 
her younger sister (this is 
literally her sister in Wing 
Chun) that marriage can be 
a good thing. 



Wing Chun and her friend, 
a businesswoman named 
“Abacus Fong,” are always 
ready and confident in 
taking on a challenge. Here, 
a challenger has made the 
statement that men are 
better than women ... 
except in having babies - 
Wing Chun should go home 
and have a baby. She 
proceeds to beat him up 
completely. 


Bai’s brother-in-arms) than her being a warrior which 
prevents her from being with Mu Bai. She has a romantic life, 
she just doesn’t have marriage. At the film’s end, Shu Lien is 
left without a love relationship sealed; her future remains 
open (to a sequel). 

Marriage, or at least arranged marriage, is actually portrayed 
as undesirable in the film, particularly as Jen runs away from 
hers. In that context, we learn that the young and sheltered 
Jen has had a dramatic romance (in the middle of the Gobi 
desert) with “Dark Cloud.” Remarkably, her return to her 
family after spending time in the desert with Lo (Dark Cloud) 
does not receive exposition in the film. That is, it is 
questionable whether her family would accept her back after 
being “corrupted” by being with such a man (a complete 
inferior, a “barbarian” beyond belief in terms of ethnicity, 
culture, class, and lifestyle). Moreover, it is doubtful that the 
aristocratic groom from the powerful Gau family would agree 
to marry Jen if he knew of this past experience. Jen’s decision 
to flee to Wudan Mountain, where Lo is waiting for her, 
signifies her separation from her family, former life, and social 
obligations. Must she give all this up in order to become a 
warrior? Just as her sexuality is newly released so are her 
martial arts abilities. It remains undetermined which way 
she’ll go - in terms of her social obligations as well as her 
becoming a warrior. 

The genre too, remains “undecided” or multiplicitous in its 
ideological stance about women, let alone about “feminism.” 
Importantly, the women are heroes while also being 
"feminine." Unlike earlier attempts in U.S. films to establish 
women action heroes - Terminator 2, G.I. Jane, Alien - these 
Asian women do not have to become men or asexual in order 
to take up the role of hero. (Though there is often a cross¬ 
dressing element, if not simply from wearing skirts to wearing 
pants.) Neither do they have to die or be punished for being 
“active” as in film noir, or kill themselves as Thelma and 
Louise do in order to achieve bittersweet victory. Though 
expressing social struggles (Wing Chun is considered 
“unmarriageable” because she has learned martial arts), and 
though sometimes treated as deviant or evil (as are male 
villains in the genre), Asian women action heroes are not 
socially outcast, marked as "insane" or "lesbian" or "alien" like 
their U.S. cinematic counterparts because of their activity. 

And they are more than just cutesy or sexy as the protagonists 
in Charlie’s Angels (2000 and 2003) come across. In fact, it is 
their (Asian) femininity - while “kicking butt” - that seems 
most to appeal to many viewers. 


One marker of Crouching Tiger, Hidden Dragon’s 





Wing Chun “serves” tofu to 
her challenger. She is not 
the traditional female in the 
domestic setting. 



In the final battle scene, 
Wing Chun wears pink, 
earrings, and her hair down 
- but she is still fierce. Her 
defeated foe calls her 
“Mother” after her victory, 
reversing the earlier insult 
of women-being-good-only - 
for-having-babies, and 
granting Wing Chun her 
well-deserved respect. 


transnational popularity and reception might be summed up 
by an U.S. film review title — “‘Tiger’ Packs Punches but 
Soothes the Beast with its Beauty” (Denerstein, 2000). Are 
viewers “soothed” by the fact that the heroes “packed with 
punches” are slight, Asian females? Or are viewers inspired by 
that fact? I think viewer response actually contains a little of 
both, and that it also varies from viewer to viewer. (It probably 
also varies according to gender. Even though women can 
objectify women, Orientalism usually has a sexualized 
component to it emanating from a male position of 
consumption). Orientalism as a structuring framework in the 
understanding of images of Asians and Asianess serves to 
“orientalize,” i.e., make quaint, containable, and exotic, the 
violent and/or heroic acts performed by Asian women. At the 
same time, there is legitimate awe in the spectacular feats 
these women warriors perform. It is important to consider 
whether awe of such a spectacle always includes sexualized or 
racialized objectification. 

While not as gorgeous as Crouching Tiger, Hidden Dragon , 
and though more clearly a Hong Kong kung fu movie as 
opposed to a "foreign art film," Wing Chun also features 
Michelle Yeoh, highlighting her great skill in martial arts. The 
film is based on the legend of wing chun, a southern school of 
kung fu which a nun taught a woman to fend off an unwanted 
suitor. The nun and teacher is played by Cheng Peipei (Jade 
Fox in Crouching Tiger, Hidden Dragon ) in a cameo 
appearance. The film emphasizes a kind of matriarchy in 
representing sifu and student as women. Wing Chun is 
characterized as a “tomboy,” often mistaken for a man by her 
dress and manner; yet the village people know and respect her 
while teasing her at the same time. She is considered “an old 
maid” and is shown only once reflecting regretfully on this. 
More important, however, she is the town’s hero. Indeed, she 
is famous throughout the region for fending off challengers 
and rescuing women from bandits. One woman whom Wing 
Chun rescues becomes indebted to her, even calling Wing 
Chun “her master.” The film is comedic in tone, and there is a 
bit of a Shakespearean mixed identity plot. In the end, though, 
Wing Chun remains the undisputed hero and also wins a man. 
She doesn’t necessarily “soothe the beast” (and in fact, beats 
him), but the action is light and exaggerated in style, thus 
rendering her action very entertaining. 

Wing Chun fights with great wit and attitude. The scene in the 
tofu shop (balancing a large slab of sweet bean curd the entire 







time) is both spectacular and charming. As in Crouching 
Tiger, Hidden Dragon, her martial arts are infused with 
thought and “bite,” here because she is a woman fighting men 
who try to unnerve her by insulting her as “the weaker sex.” In 
fact, she is constantly challenged to duel/fight by men who are 
disturbed by her very reputation. So part of the pleasure of 
watching her stunts (a combination of wirework and acrobatic 
skill, directed by Yeun Wo Ping) is her defeat of sexist beliefs 
as characterized in her opponents. Unlike Crouching Tiger, 
Hidden Dragon, which portrays the fighting as beautiful, even 
perhaps too effortless, in Wing Chun one perceives the martial 
arts more viscerally, perhaps because the style of wirework is 
not erased. That is, part of the viewer's aesthetic enjoyment 
comes from the experience of suspending (so-to-speak) one’s 
disbelief at the same moment of acknowledging Wing 
Chun’s/Michelle Yeoh’s ability. 

Furthermore, though portrayed and teased as “an old maid,” 
Wing Chun is not cast out of social life. Before the ending duel 
with “Flying Chimpanzee,” (she had earlier literally “burned” 
his brother, “Flying Monkey's precious jewels), Wing Chun 
goes to see her teacher who tells her: “Strength isn’t 
everything, you must have harmony in life.” She then adds, 
“Wing Chun, take my advice, find a man.” The viewer wonders 
if the teacher means Wing Chun needs to get married in order 
to be happy - but we later see that the teacher meant to “find 
a man” for the duel. Wing Chun, as the main character, has 
the most fight scenes throughout the film; moreover, her 
opponents are all male. Though her childhood sweetheart, Pok 
To played by Donnie Yen, displays martial arts skills of his 
own, in the end, it turns out that Wing Chun does not need 
him to win the final battle (except perhaps as a motivating 
force, as “someone to come back to” - this is what her sifu 
meant). 

In his menacing challenge to Wing Chun, Chimpanzee says 
cockily, “If I lose, then I’ll call you mother... Choose your 
weapon!” When she selects the short knives, he taunts, “I’m 
afraid those pocket knives of yours will be no match for my 
majestic spear. You’re as good as married," to which Wing 
Chun replies, “You’re going to be my son, and not my 
husband.” They fight fantastically. Wing Chun draws him from 
fighting outdoors to inside a small hut, where she says, “Your 
long weapon has no use here.” Hers is a criticism and 
dismissal of his “lack” of ability or necessity in domestic space. 
Near the end of the battle, she remarks confidently to him, 

“My goodness, you’re persistent.” He loses, she wins; he ends 
up calling her “mother” in acknowledgment of her win, along 
with his gang of bandits as she walks away. The man did not 
have to help save her - in fact, he falls and kisses her feet 
when she emerges victorious from the duel with Flying 



Chimpanzee. The film ends in marriage for Wing Chun. The 
family is happy (her father - who is interestingly a widower - 
is relieved), the town celebrates, and Wing Chun wears a skirt 
for the first time. When she jumps on to her horse in a single 
leap, her new husband whispers, “Gentle.” Though it is a 
conventional, patriarchal ending, one does not get the idea 
that Wing Chun will suddenly stop being heroic. 

The cross-cultural appeal of a film like Wing Chun mixes 
idealization and exoticization of Asian women (there are three 
major female characters, one clearly taking the “sex pot” role), 
and admiration and surprise at their (unexpected) “chutzpah.” 
Yeoh’s character is an indisputable hero narratively, 
physically, aesthetically, and ideologically. As in Crouching 
Tiger, Hidden Dragon, the film elicits a mixed reception/ 
reading of this fighting Asian femininity, at once categorized 
as novel and feminist, and at the same time, exoticized and 
romanticized in old Orientalist fashion. What is the difference 
between appreciation and appropriation, between respectful 
admiration and Chinoiserie? In this era of globalization and 
transnational capitalism in which film and popular images 
serve as currency, the figure of the Asian female action hero is 
highly marketable and thereby presents a powerful 
opportunity to assert (textually and industrially) an Asian self¬ 
representation. 

(Continued:Oriental(isP aazina?! 
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Oriental(ist) gazing? 



The two Kill Bill films are 
Quentin Tarantino's 
homage to the samurai 
films he grew up watching. 



In Kill Bill vol. 1, lima 
Thurman is a trained 
assassin, who was 
betrayed by her boss. She 
is now out for full revenge 
— clad in a Bruce Lee 
tracksuit. 


Race, gender, national — and transnational - cinema, 
converge in the era of global capitalism. "Chinese cinema" is 
“tripolar”: Mainland, Taiwan, and Hong Kong. Moreover, 
Chinese national cinema has become a transnational cinema. 
As Sheldon Hsiao-peng Lu points out, such transnational 
films are targeted primarily to non-mainland audiences and to 
international film festivals, and they are distributed outside of 
China. Filmmakers such as Zhang Yimou and Chen Kaige 
seem to have had to made stylistic and thematic choices 
(compromises, arguably) to cater to the tastes of international 
audiences for commercial success. Lu writes: 

"The greatest irony of contemporary Chinese 
cinema seems to be that some films achieve a 
transnational status precisely because they are 
seen as possessing an authentically 'national,' 

'Chinese,' 'Oriental' flavor by Western audiences. 

In the meantime, the domestic Chinese audience 
dismisses the same films as 'misrepresentations' 
and 'mystifications' of China" (Lu, lQQyL fiAl 

At the same time, as Chris Berry describes China, in the midst 
of a developing market economy the country is experiencing a 
“postcolonial reaction formation.” That is, on one hand China 
demands international attention; on the other, it then often 
dismisses those (novels, films, etc.) which are received well in 
the west as not “real” Chinese. fi 61 Response in China to the 
film, Crouching Tiger, Hidden Dragon, might exemplify such 
"reaction formation." 

Crouching Tiger, Hidden Dragon is the most successful 
foreign film in the U.S. history, earning “blockbuster” status 
by breaking the $100 million mark just before the Academy 
Award ceremony; however, the film has had low box office 
success in China. Though having a strong showing in some 
Asian countries like Korea, Singapore, and Thailand, the film’s 
performance in Hong Kong (where it made about $2 million) 
and especially in mainland China has been disappointing. 
Some sources (including the filmmakers/ producers) believe 
the low film attendance in China is because of VCD piracy and 
the government’s three-month hold-up during the vital first 










The Bride (Uma Thurman) 
and O-Ren Ishii (Lucy Liu), 
fight to the death at the end 
of a tour de force martial 
arts battle in Kill Bill vol 1. 



The character who began 
as a video game 
adventurer, Lara Croft: 
Tomb Raider (2001, 2003 
sequel) was a box office 
success. The films and the 
character mark a new 
acceptance of women as 
action heroes in the U.S. 
However, her look as well 
as her action must be 
assimilable, hence the 
short-shorts and thigh-strap 
gun holster. 


three summer months of the film’s release. £17] Others argue 
that Chinese audiences were simply unaccustomed to Lee’s 
stylistic approach to wuxia pian, which followed in the King 
Hu tradition because they were not able to see the work of 
King Hu in the 1960s and 7 Qs. fi 81 

In invoking the romantic tradition in martial arts literature, 
Lee brings about an “uneasy” marriage, believes Stephen Teo: 
“The notion of a romantic martial arts picture, for better or 
worse, results in a conflict of styles” (Teo, S., 2000). 
Furthermore, he argues that Lee “has not grasped the quality 
of heroism and fully integrated it with his romantic premise.” 
By this, Teo means that Crouching Tiger, Hidden Dragon 
does not successfully offer a true wuxia hero in Li Mu Bai 
who, though he dies tragically, does not do so in a last heroic 
act; as for Jen, she is neither a typical villain, nor a hero, 
neither Dao nor Mo (good and evil). But, Teo holds the 
essence of heroism to a strict standard, the late King Hu. And 
rather than seeing Lee as pushing or innovating the genre, he 
instead acknowledges a tribute (“that is at times actually quite 
moving”) but one that lacks substance. 

Like Zhang Yimou, Ang Lee might partially be criticized by 
(mainland) Chinese as being “inauthentic” and as offering up 
eye candy for the Orientalist gaze through his use of wuxia 
pian. Lu argues: 

"While I partially agree with these assessments, it 
is important that film critics be more aware of the 
dynamics of a new global film culture that unfolds 
around the world. Under the conditions of global 
capitalism, Zhang has been able to pursue and 
sustain a critical project that has become 
impossible in his home country. Transnational 
capital is therefore at once a constrictive and 
liberating force for Chinese cinema" (Lu, 1997). 

By this, Lu means that Zhang Yimou’s films cater to an 
Orientalist gaze while also offering different stories, heroes, 
histories, visions; and therefore they can be potentially 
oppositional too. That is, Hollywood for so long has imagined 
and concocted its own "China" and "Orient" that when films 
from Asia (re)present themselves, and are now gaining wide 
attention, it is a significant change. Lee’s Crouching Tiger, 
Hidden Dragon has certainly garnered much attention. 

Similar to a criticism raised against Lee, Lu argues that 
Zhang’s films are not made for a Chinese self-reflexive gaze, 
but for Western spectatorship: 

“In the same process, the position of Chinese 
viewers is decentered, and the field of vision of the 






West takes the central seat.” (Lu, 1997). 



Also based on a comic 
book character, Elektra did 
not succeed at the box 
office. 



Star of television's Alias 
(2001-present), Jennifer 
Garner carried her 
intertextual action star 
discourse into the film, 
Elektra (2005). Although, 
her get-ups in the television 
series are costumes, in film 


Arguably, an exclusively Chinese audience has been 
decentered in Crouching Tiger, Hidden Dragon as well. 
Furthermore, these kinds of films have a value and aesthetic 
appeal determined by judges of the west: 

“Now, in a remarkable reversal of fortune, it is the 
West that points out what is outstanding and 
characteristically Chinese in artworks from China” 

(Lu, 1997). 

But does appealing to western tastes equal reinforcing “static 
images and worn stereotypes of Orientalism rather than 
deconstructing] them”? 

Moreover, the directors were conscious in their choice to 
feature female protagonists.[19] Perhaps by featuring women 
as representative of Chinese culture in these cross-cultural 
efforts, the exchange could happen more easily. While male 
stars such as Jackie Chan, Chow Yun Fat, and Jet Li are widely 
popular, it could be the women heroes who can close the gap 
between East and West in introducing the genre to new 
viewers beyond the young, mostly white males who make up 
the fan subculture. In this way, martial arts function as a kind 
of “cultural nationalism.” 

Conclusion 

Is Crouching Tiger, Hidden Dragon a “triumph of Chinese 
cosmopolitanism” or a “debasement to the traditional martial 
arts genre”? (Teo, L., 2001, p. 1). Ang Lee and his colleagues, 
in particular, James Schamus, were highly conscious of their 
cross-cultural project. Their goal for the screenplay wasn’t 
simple: 

“to create a quintessentially Chinese story that 
could still speak to audiences worldwide, just as 
Hollywood makes quintessentially U.S. films that 
do so. We did not want to mimic Hollywood’s 
formulas, but we did want to emulate the generous 
embrace Hollywood gives its worldwide audience” 
(Schamus, 2000, p. 25). 

Based on the fourth novel in a series by Wang Du Lu, scenes 
were written in English by Schamus, revised in Chinese by Hui 
Ling-Wang and Kuo Jung Tsai, translated back into English, 
and then back into Mandarin, and then English-subtitled. Lee 
stated that it became their mission to break through the 
subtitles barrier, and hopefully get out of the art-house ghetto 
(Kirkland, 2000, p. S14). Lee has said that he grew up with 
subtitles, and so “it is only fair” to do the same to U.S. 




form, there is little irony 
involved. 


audiences, his wish ultimately being that of cultural exchange. 
The major talk about the film - besides the fight scenes - was 
the potential for a cultural crossover - to break into 
multiplexes. From the beginning, the filmmakers were aware 
of making a transnational cultural product through featuring 
women warriors. 

Lee explains why he features female protagonists/women 
warriors: 

"The recent shift towards beauty of the human 
form over brawn has opened up a new, formerly 
off-limits opportunity for women in film. While 
females ... may not be super strong, have naturally 
large biceps or even look all that convincing 
carrying a big steel gun in their pants, they 
generally look more graceful in motion than a man 
- and in wire stunts ... I don’t want to sound rude, 
but I thought [ Gladiator ] was a third-rate action 
movie, as far as the fight sequences were 
concerned ... It was a joke. A big man with a big 
sword and big muscles. All this uggh-uggh. There 
was no style to it at all. That’s why I let the women 
do most of the fighting in my movie because they 
are about too times better at fighting than a man. 

They are graceful. When they move, they move in a 
completely different way. They are very fluid, 
where men are more solid and bulky. I wanted my 
film to be magical and incredibly beautiful - that’s 
why the majority of all the fights are between the 
female characters" (Monk, 2000, p. B9). 

Featuring women as representative of Chinese culture in this 
cross-cultural effort might have been what made this exchange 
happen (more easily). Spectacular women warriors attract 
viewer attention. Here this provides the opportunity to proffer 
not simply an exotic image to be consumed, but a complex and 
new self-representation of Asian identity. 

Hong Kong cinema (“a cinema without a nation” and “a 
transnational cinema” as Fu and Desser describe it, p. 5) has 
always been an export industry. It could not have sustained 
itself by playing to the population of Hong Kong alone; 
therefore, it has a history of aiming for a wider audience. 
Furthermore, analogous to the attempt to appeal to a pan- 
Asian audience, the Hong Kong film industry has reflected the 
chameleon-like identity - some would say confused and 
ambivalent - of Hong Kong. Hong Kong can be understood as 
caught between nationalism and postcolonialism, situated 
tenuously batween China and Britain, as well as Taiwan. 
Moreover, it is also situated both geographically and 


historically in the middle of a global shift of economic and 
cultural power. The media industries of Asia represent 
(literally) such a shift. Globalization specifically refers to 
formally “Third World” countries, like Asian countries, now 
becoming world players through (media) technologies. This 
also results in the emergence of what Aihwa Ong calls the 
“modern, Pan-Asian subject” (Ong, 1999, p. 167) who is a 
figure that wields power and attention. The woman warrior is 
becoming such a global, transnational subject (rather than an 
Oriental object). 

Hong Kong film fans (in Hong Kong) have been reserved in 
their evaluation of Crouching Tiger, Hidden Dragon: 

“Weaned on gun battles and hyperkinetic action of 
Jackie Chan, people did not have the patience for 
Mr. Lee’s moody, contemplative look at the trials 
of heroic warriors in legendary China” (Landler, 

2001, p. 2). 

“For Hong Kong Chinese there’s simply not enough action,” 
says Maria Wong, a film executive in Hong Kong. 

“I grew up with this type of film. You can see them 
everyday on TV. It’s nothing new, even the female 
angle. But Crouching Tiger is so slow, it’s a bit like 
listening to grandma telling stories” (Ross, 2001, p. 

65). 

Stronger criticism has also been voiced: 

“That movie is so ridiculous! Of course the 
Americans love it. They don’t know any better.” 

“An Asian audience would immediately laugh 
because the flying is so ludicrous! ... Even in Wuxia 
movies, there is a willing suspension of disbelief... 

But Lee makes their flying so fantastic - their leap 
is too effortless, they are in the air for way too long 
- that Asian audiences or audiences familiar with 
the genre are forced to respond to this” (Tan, 2001, 
p. 2F). 

Cheryl Lu-Lien Tan’s article continues: 

“Of course international audiences will wax lyrical 
about how weightlessness is magical, but 
audiences aware of the genre can respond in two 
ways: he’s out only to fool the silly Americans or 
he’s reinventing the genre” (Tan, 2001, p. 2F). 

Why is it so unlikely - or undesirable - that it is the later? The 



article concludes a little more kindly: 


"Crouching Tiger indeed is different from most of 
the Wuxia films we grew up watching - not just in 
the fight scenes, but also in its grandiose narrative 
approach and wonderfully shot scenes that are 
mesmerizing and unforgettable cinematic gems. 

Since Asian food, customs, books, film and actors 
appear to be dominating the front lines of pop 
culture, what better time for Lee to play up the Far 
Eastern mystique in a movie to market to the 
world?" (Tan, 2001, p. 2F). 

Robert Marquand writes: 

“Rung fu reached such levels of enthusiasm in the 
West that some Chinese now scoff at what they see 
as naive U.S. infatuation with it. And some critics 
accuse Ang Lee of “orientalizing” his film. That is, 
choosing images of the East that play to over¬ 
romanticized images that Americans supposedly 
want to see” (Marquand, 2001). 

At the same time, he proposes the following: 

“If you work in an industry where everyone is 
going to judge you on your foreigness anyway, you 
might as well make it work to your advantage, and 
Lee has toyed with the mythology of the oriental 
savant ever since a foreign-language Oscar 
nomination for his second film, The Wedding 
Banquet (1993), pushed into the international 
limelight.” 

If anything, Ang Lee is a diasporic filmmaker: he is Chinese, 
Taiwanese, Asian, Asian immigrant, and Asian-American - all 
at once, and some more than others depending on the context 
and depending on who is categorizing him. All of his films are 
cross-cultural, bringing together family members and lovers 
across gender, generation, class, and national lines. 
Transnationality implies a flexible, diasporic citizenship. And 
diasporic identity is neither singular nor simple. 

I agree with the idea (and the hope) that the new condition of 
transnational film culture “opens up prospects of critical 
intervention that were not available before” (Lu, 1997). I 
especially value Lu’s powerful, closing thought: 

“Yet, given the shrinking domestic film market, the 
system of film censorship, and the changes in 
China’s film industry [which Hong Kong has now 
been absorbed into, post-1997], what is termed 



“orientalism,” or the exit to the global cultural 
market, is also a strategy of survival and renewal 
for Chinese filmmakers” (Lu, 1997). 

The market has opened wider, the “global village” is an 
inclusive place/space. Simply put, more people are seeing 
films from, by, and about China, Hong Kong, and Taiwan. 

Asian female action heroes are somehow extra-heroic because 
as women and as Asians they inevitably represent triumph 
over the status quo. Through the mechanisms of heroism, 
realism, and allegory available in the action genre, Asian 
women are offered to a wide-ranging, international audience 
as heroes - not just as delicate lotus blossoms, though they are 
that at times too. 

Whether non-Asian audience can only or mostly see images of 
Asian culture and people through an Orientalist lens remains 
an open question. Nevertheless, there has been a significant 
cultural and industrial shift from the creation of the Oriental 
figure from the point of view of non-Asians (i.e., of whites), to 
forms of self-representation. It is a shift from America’s 
importing of “Oriental goods” from Asia, to Asia’s exporting of 
its own cultural product to the U.S. In his article on “the Asian 
Alternative” in film, Dave Kehr asks a challenging question 
about Crouching Tiger, Hidden Dragon: “Does the West love 
this movie because it is so profoundly Asian, or because it is 
not?” (Kehr, 2001, p. 1) The question that I would like to 
conclude with is: Can a film like Crouching Tiger, Hidden 
Dragon, or filmmakers in Asia who have been accused of “self- 
Orientalizing,” appropriate Orientalism for their own use? 

Coda 

Two recent emergences can be added to the conclusion about 
a paradigm shift and the notion of self-Orientalizing. The first 
is the rise of a body of U.S. films featuring female action stars: 
especially Kill Bill (2003, 2004) in which Quentin Tarantino 
unequivocably pays homage to Hong Kong action and 
Japanese samurai films, and Lara Croft (2003), Elektra 
(2005), and the recent Aeon Flux (2005) in which Angelina 
Jolie, Jennifer Garner, and Charlize Theron are thoroughly 
physically impressive. (Theron apparently performs her own 
stunts, as Michelle Yeoh became known for two decades ago.) 
Chuck Kleinhans thinks we are experiencing a paradigm shift 
for women in action; I might add that this has been inspired 
by Asian female action heroes. 

Second, in consideration of the fact that the intertextual star 
personas of Michelle Yeoh, Ziyi Zhang, and Gong Li have been 
gathered together for the holiday release, Memoirs of a Geisha 


(2005), I have to contain any optimism. I will reserve 
judgment of this film that capitalizes on a slew of Asian stars 
who have made it in the U.S. market (including Ken Watanabe 
from The Last Samurai) until I see it. However, I am not so 
convinced that “self-Orientalism” as a strategy for 
(re)presenting Asian protagonists is possible when a non- 
Asian director in a purely Hollywood production context takes 
the reins. The forward trajectory of stars like Ziyi Zhang, who 
brought her self-reflexive high-kicking charm to a U.S.-style 
film like Rush Hour 2 (2001), has turned backward in 
Memoirs towards costume drama of the highest Orientalist 
order. Is this how westerners prefer to see Asian stars? 

(Continued: Notes) 
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Notes 

I would like to thank Chuck Kleinhans and Julia Lesage for their 
editorial guidance, and Genevieve Fong and Eric Greenfeld for their 
comments on earlier drafts of this essay. 

L I am not an expert in Hong Kong cinema or the martial arts. 
However, I recognize Hollywood’s domination in the international 
film market and in film culture, and I observe and analyze how 
Orientalism serves as a framework in the reception of films made in 
Asia. My scholarly focus is in racial representation and feminism, 
and my work includes what I formulate as "New Orientalism," the 
transnational media form of which Crouching Tiger, Hidden 
Dragon is a part. 

2L I am making an effort to make the word "hero" gender-neutral by 
using it to refer to women and men instead of using the derivative 
form, "heroine." 

3. Kenneth Chan, “The Global Return of the Wu Xia Pian (Chinese 
Sword-Fighting Movie): Ang Lee's Crouching Tiger, Hidden 
Dragon” in Cinema Journal, Vol. 43, No. 4. 

4. In Sheldon Lu’s book, China, Transnational Visuality, Global 
Postmodernity (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2001.) 

5* Aaron Anderson, “Violent dances in martial arts films,” in JUMP 
CUT: A Review of Contemporary Media, no. 44, Fall 2001. 

6. A study of how Asian American audiences read and embrace 
Asian cinema, specifically the kung fu genre, would reveal relevant 
patterns of Asian American identity-formation and cultural pride. 
Their (our) response to the genre is veritably different than that of 
white audiences, I believe. I know from what students have told me, 
for example, that Bruce Lee played an important role in instilling a 
sense of masculinity and power for young Asian American men. 

3. This often takes form in revenge for the unjust killing of a sifu, or 
a clan member. 

8. The four cardinal virtues in Confucianism are these: filial piety, 
brotherly love, loyalty, and trustworthiness. 

cl The primary inaugural text is Xiang Kairan’s Legend of the 




Strange Hero, published in Shanghai in the 1920s and taking film 
form for the first of many adaptations in the film, Burning of the 
Red Lotus Monastery (1928). 

10. Kung fu is a term used mostly in the west; Chinese call the genre 
wu dar (unarmed martial arts) or wuxia (armed, mostly with 
swords). 

11. Like heroism, how realism is adapted in different historical and 
political settings reflects certain societal desires. This in turn, 
reflects cultural viewing preferences. For example, “fantastique” 
swordplay films infuse society with notions of magical escape from 
social constraints, while the classic wuxia pian emphasizes a 
traditional style of fighting along with traditional, Confucian values. 
And the romantic or melodramatic martial arts films feature female 
protagonists, often with mystical powers and romantic 
involvements. In recognizing the varieties of ways and contexts in 
which realism is represented, we can begin to understand the 
nuances and situations in which women can become action heroes, 
and under what philosophical or stylistic conditions. 

12. And also as in musicals, the fact of choreography does not hinder 
(and in fact, facilitates) the fact of the performance: the dance is 
done. 

l?. L.S. Kim, “American Orientalism and the Political Aesthetics of 
National Identity,” forthcoming. 

14. David Bordwell notes that within the universe of swordplay and 
kung fun, often “there is not an appeal to the law; the hero must 
wreak punishment on those who have wronged him; he must rely on 
his friends and his master, an overt father-figure. If his friend or his 
boss betrays him, he is plunged into despair but his vengeance will 
be fearsome” (42, Bordwell). In other words, heroism in Chinese 
swordplay tradition is outside the law, and perhaps this also is what 
enables women (in a Confucian and patrilineal society) to become 
heroes. 

15. Lu also describes Zhang as possessing a “gifted ‘Oriental’ 
sensibility.” 

16. Personal communication, 5 April 2001. 

17. Interview with James Schamus, Spring 2001, Berkeley, 
California. 

18. Chiang Kai-shek banned films that combined martial arts with 
magic (89, Stokes and Hoover). 
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Clark as the ideal pastoral 
boy. 



Clark’s adolescent 
innocence is often 
fetishized — here he looks 
particularly pensive in the 
tub. This scene recalls 
screen icons like Rock 
Hudson who also had 
scenes in the bathtub (in 
Party Line, with Doris Day). 


The Kryptonite closet: 

Silence and queer secrecy 
in Smallville 

by Jes Battis 

“'Closetedness' itself is a performance initiated as 
such by the speech act of a silence — not a 
particular silence, but a silence that accrues 
particularity by fits and starts, in relation to the 
discourse that surrounds and differentially 
constitutes it.” 

— Eve Sedgwick, Epistemology of the Closet, p. 3 

“It’s just an allegory, Lex.” 

— Clark Kent, Smallville, 3.20 ( Talisman ]) 

Smallville is a show about secrets and silences. Its multiple 
narrative threads depend upon a vast and thriving network of 
lies, secrets, deferrals, misrepresentations, backward glances, 
and half truths — all of which coalesce, in one way or another, 
around the character of Clark Kent. Clark’s personal secrets 
become a vitiating force within the show, a force beyond his 
control, which expands to adversely affect his friends, family, 
and loved ones. Furthermore, it seems that the more Clark 
attempts to conceal about himself, the more he puts those 
people closest to him in routinely life-threatening danger. 

Although Smallville appears to revolve around one "big" 
secret — Clark’s identity as an alien from the planet Krypton — 
this actually depends upon a much more complicated 
discourse of secrets, a web of competing speech-acts that 
transform and distend Clark’s own super-closet into an array 
of silences that actually come to define a whole constellation 
of identities for him. Kryptonite, as the title of this article 
suggests, is an intimate part of Clark’s own state of 
closetedness — it is the opposite side of his extraterrestrial 
secret, the secret of his sole weakness that he must obscure at 
all cost. It is difficult, then, if not impossible, to separate Clark 
from his secrets, or to determine the invisible lines that divide 






Note the intimate distance 
between Clark and Lex. 



Jonathan looks as if Clark 
brought home a bad 
boyfriend. 


Clark the teenager from Clark the alien. But the character who 
most often attempts to invoke this act of separation — who 
frequently and sometimes violently attempts to rip Clark’s 
secrets out of the private realm — is none other than his 
closest friend, Lex Luthor. 

I intend, in this article, to read the relationship between Clark 
and Lex as one that is rich with possibilities (both erotic and 
ideological). I am particularly interested in the erotic potential 
emerging from this relationship, with Clark’s eroticism rooted 
in pastoral traditions, and Lex’s eroticism emerging from 
urbanity. I am not a historian searching for empirical proof of 
same-sex desire. By the same token, I agree with Rictor 
Norton’s caveat within queer studies that “the critic of 
‘homosexual literature’ is under no special obligation to be an 
expert sleuth in detecting erotic innuendo” (Norton 127). 

What I do want is to discuss the spectrum of really fascinating 
ways in which the Clark/Lex relationship has been rewritten 
by Smallville, transformed from the traditional antagonistic 
pairing between hero and villain jjJ that Superman comic- 
lovers recognize, to a far more ambiguous friendship between 
two highly secretive and vulnerable men. 



Clark and Lex seem to be 
the only two people in this 
shot — everyone else has 
disappeared from the 
frame. 


That Smallville is often cited as a "family" show continues to 
surprise me, given its routine depictions of violence, sexuality, 
horror elements, murders, drugs, damning family secrets, and 
attractive, semi-naked teen bodies. The whiteness, 
heterosexuality, and alleged "wholesomeness" [2]of those 
bodies is what, in all probability, manages to give Smallville 
its reputation as a family-friendly television program. But the 
show does, in fact, possess what I think can be easily read as 
much more subversive elements. In fact, it is Smallville’s very 
innocuous nature as a family-oriented, Dawson’s Creek-like 
program that gives it an unexpected potential for reversing 
stereotypes and destabilizing some familiar oppressions on 
television. 

Smallville’s setting within a close-knit, rural Kansas town 
(which is actually Cloverdale, BC, less than an hour from 
where I live in downtown Vancouver), makes it a sort of 
remediation of pastoral traditions. It is an ideal site for 
visually renovating what was once a pre-eminent English 
literary form (and which remains a unique genre for 
expressing social anarchy, while cloaking that anarchy 
through careful anachronism and the invocation of golden 
ages "now passed away") Several primetime shows have 
emerged within the last few years that utilize the nostalgic 
image of the small town in order to create an ideal site of 





This is Clark’s "long- 
suffering Lex" expression. 



Clark breathes life into Lex. 



Lex stares up at his 
rescuer. 


secrecy and betrayal, including Dawson’s Creek, as well as 
more recent offerings such as One Tree Hill and Everwood. 
What all of these shows have in common is their depiction of 
white, attractive, able-bodied and heterosexual characters, all 
ostensibly chaffing at their own small-town ideologies, while 
more accurately using their disaffection as an excuse to have 
lots of sex with each other. £3] 

What makes Smallville different is its unique celebration of 
the pastoral, its connection of Clark’s life as a farm-boy with 
his own superior moral development, and its continuing 
valorization of his parents’ indestructible marriage (as 
opposed to the various broken family models from which his 
friends have emerged). Other shows celebrate only the close- 
knit friendships that often emerge within small towns, while 
reinscribing the towns themselves as dens of entertaining 
emotional dysfunction. In contrast, Smallville actually 
celebrates the physical site of the town as an alternative to the 
morally suspect realm of Metropolis, which looms less than 
three hours away (or a few minutes away, if, like Clark, you 
have super-speed). Clark’s character becomes inextricably tied 
to images of farm life and domestic happiness, sharing 
traditional bacon-and-egg breakfasts with his loving family on 
the Kent Farm, just as Lex becomes inescapably associated 
with the broken promises, crime syndicates, and suspect 
financial dealings of Metropolis. As comic book characters, 
these two have always been iconic. But Smallville does its best 
to complicate that iconicity by insisting simultaneously that 
Clark and Lex can never be wholly "normal," yet they can 
never be completely allegorical, either. 

If Smallville exists at all, it is because Lois and Clark paved 
the way for it, bringing the Superman myth "down to earth," 
so to speak, by exploring the fraught romantic relationship 
between Lois Lane and Clark Kent. The show’s placement of 
“Lois” before “Clark” seemed to augur a surprising and 
welcome narrative emphasis on Lois Lane, but spectators soon 
came to realize that this was a show very much about "being" 
Clark Kent. While Lois and Clark explored the tension 
between living as both Clark Kent and Superman, Smallville 
set out to explore the pre-Superman years instead, the angst- 
ridden existence of Superman as an adolescent. 

Clark’s problems on Smallville are legion: he is gorgeous, 
white, athletic, surrounded by loyal friends, the product of a 
loving and supportive family, the confidante of a young 
billionaire (Lex), and the love object of two women, Lana Lang 
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and Chloe Sullivan. Smallville attempts to defuse this privilege 
by claiming that it is meaningless, or at the very least 
complicated, since Clark has to keep secrets from the people 
closest to him. But spectators who do not have billionaire 
friends (or supportive families) must suspect that Clark still 
has an eerily perfect life for a self-proclaimed outcast. 
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We have to keep in mind, however, that Smallville has a 
highly powerful and enduring originary text with which to 
contend — a superhero myth that it can adapt but not 
irrevocably change. Clark Kent on Smallville has to be pretty, 
white, and straight, because Clark Kent within the Superman 
comics is pretty, white, and straight. And being pretty, white, 
and straight is an oppressive prerequisite for most popular 
television shows in North America. Once Smallville fulfills this 
prerequisite (which itself needs to be continually challenged 
by media critics with strong political investments, and which I 
am challenging here), it is then free to place its characters in a 
broad array of situations which trouble or threaten their own 
systems of privilege. Rather than upbraiding Smallville for 
being so much like other shows aesthetically, I am more 
interested in looking at what it tries to do (and sometimes 
does accidentally) in terms of actually challenging televisual 
stereotypes. 

Structurally, Smallville owes a lot to previous shows that have 
been acclaimed as "transgressive," such as Buffy and X-Files. 

It attempts to incorporate much of the rapid-fire and 
linguistically inventive dialogue that made Buffy famous, 
although Chloe is the only character who really talks enough 
within the show to pull this off. And her delivery is often so 
rapid-fire that spectators can miss the cleverness of what she’s 
saying (or not saying, or trying to say). While Buffy thrived on 
complex dialogic relations, Smallville thrives on what isn’t 
said, what gets left out, the blanks and dark spaces that its 
characters carefully step around. As such, it can never really 
be as "hip" as other shows because it isn’t actually trying to be 
hip — it’s trying to be allegorical. 

The pilot episode actually conveys a great deal of disturbingly 
gothic imagery, including the sight of Clark Kent strung up in 
a cornfield, cataclysmic meteors crashing into the town, and a 
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teenage villain who returns to his old school (Smallville High) 
Carrze-style to enact electrical vengeance on the kids who 
once tortured him. The image of Clark as a scarecrow is a great 
deal more troubling than it first seems. For queer viewers, this 
can bring back memories of the murder of Matthew Shepherd, 
a gay teen who was fatally beaten, tied to a fence, and then left 
to die in a similarly rural area outside of Laramie, Wyoming. 
Shepherd’s death, in 1998, occurred just three years prior to 
the debut of Smallville in 2001, and although the majority of 
the show’s audience may have conveniently forgotten about 
the Shepherd case by then, most queer spectators could not 
possibly have. The result is a peculiar hijacking of real hate- 
crime imagery, the adaptation (whether unconscious on the 
part of the writers or not) of an actual murder in order to 
create as disturbing an image as possible. Most online 
discussion of this episode reads the Clark/Scarecrow image as 
a crucifixion, and hence a presage of his eventual salvific 
potential as Superman. I think, however, that it needs to be 
read as a profoundly disturbing mixture of both. 

At its heart, and despite its many missteps, Smallville is just 
as critical and interrogative as shows like Buffy and X-Files; 
although it is not always as well-written, and not always as 
successful in its various interrogations of American ideological 
practices. Like other shows that draw upon the gothic 
tradition, it suggests that there is something highly sinister 
lying beneath the foundations of middle-America, beneath the 
conservative rural core of the countryside, rotting out its 
Fordist assumptions like a ravenous macrophage. Beneath the 
town of Smallville lies a cache of radioactive material, 
Kryptonite[4_l, which has the power to mutate normal human 
development (and contributes to the town’s skyrocketing 
mortality rate). Less visibly, Smallville itself subsists upon a 
diet of secrets and lies, of failed relationships and obscured 
realities, of empty promises, twisted sentiments, and powerful 
etiolations (to use an Austinian term, which means literally 
“withering”) of the social interactions that should produce 
"truth." In this sense, we need to see the show not just as 
another pretty white offering within the WB lineup (which 
also gave us Buffy), or as a "gothic lite" program like Aaron 
Spelling’s Charmed, but as a show that gestures to an 
American mythology composed almost entirely of secrecy and 
deception. 

With this framework for looking at Smallville in place, let us 
now turn to the relationship between Clark and Lex, upon 
which so many of the show’s narratives depend. It is a bit 
unusual to find an SF (science fiction) show (although 
Smallville fits more under Darko Suvin’s heading of “science 
fantasy”: a mixture of the speculative elements of SF with the 
mythological elements of fantasy) which focuses so intensely 
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on a friendship between two men. Although most mainstream 
SF texts have a male hero pitted against a male villain, few 
explore the conflicted relationship from which their mutual 
antagonism must emerge. Smallville operates on several 
overlapping principles of dramatic irony, because it depends 
upon its audiences to know the backstory between Clark and 
Lex. What makes their relationship even more complicated is 
the spectatorial foreknowledge that they will eventually 
become bitter enemies. Unlike Lois and Clark, which had 
Clark and Lex opposed to each other from the very first 
episode, Smallville is more interested in exploring what first 
brought these characters together rather than what will 
someday tear them apart. When Lex, after saving the Kent 
farm from financial min, says that “I just hope you’ll consider 
me part of the family” ( Phoenix , 3.02), audiences are left to 
wonder how a surrogate member of Clark’s own family could 
possibly turn against him. 

Lex himself seems to understand his fatalistic role as the 
show’s antagonist, even as he tries daily to fight it. When Clark 
asks why their friendship is so important (in the aptly named 
episode, Devoted ), Lex’s reply is somewhat enigmatic: 

"There’s a darkness in me that I can’t always 

control...I can feel [it] creeping over the corners. 

Your friendship helps keep it at bay" (Devoted, 

4.04). 

Although Clark never explicitly states it thus, he seems to trust 
Lex, to continually renew his friendship with the troubled 
young billionaire, because he sees an opportunity to morally 
recuperate Lex; and Lex seems to be looking for just that kind 
of moral recuperation from Clark. Although Lex is older by 
about six years, Clark is the one who appears to be educating 
him. Yet Lex is also educating Clark, just as a Machiavellian 
prince might educate his naive young pupil in the ways of 
cynical society. Both projects, if they are that, seem doomed to 
fail, since we all know that Lex eventually turns on Clark, and 
that Clark never exhibits the urbane cynicism, nor the alacrity 
of self-expression, that Lex is famous for. What we don’t 
know, and what we may never know entirely, is why this 
happens, and by what complicated circumstances these 
characters’ relationship is so radically and irreversibly 
transformed. 

The Clark/Lex friendship begins with a bang when Lex, 
speeding as usual, hits Clark with his Porsche (going 80 mph), 
and both of them tumble off a bridge (Pilot 1.01). Their first 
interaction is not verbal at all, but entirely physical. Clark 
rescues Lex, of course, by peeling open the youth's car like a 
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can of tuna — a feat that Lex spends the next three years 
trying to explain, since Clark later denies that it ever 
happened. In fact, Clark makes a regular habit of saving Lex 
from various threatening forces, so much so that Lex himself 
becomes more of a damsel in distress than either Lana or 
Chloe. Although Lana is often Clark’s primary "savee," Lex 
requires a sort of multi-layered saving, since Clark is 
constantly trying to rescue him from both physical and moral 
peril. And it strikes me as profoundly interesting that, 
although it takes Clark the entire first season of Smallville 
before he ever dares to kiss Lana, he kisses Lex in the very first 
episode. Granted, he is performing artificial respiration, but 
this is still, arguably, the show’s very first kiss between two 
principle characters. And it remains rare, except on a program 
like E.R. or Baywatch, to see a man resuscitating another 
man. 

Lex assumes the role of patron shortly after this event when he 
tries to give Clark a new car in return for saving his life. This 
system of exchange, Lex’s money (and other financial 
resources) for Clark’s love and attention, becomes a dominant 
marker within their relationship, continually reframing them 
as partners within a fiduciary contract rather than merely as 
best friends. In fact, it is the character of Pete [5] who most 
often refers to himself as Clark’s best friend, although Chloe 
claims this position as well. Lex, we must assume, is 
something different. Even as late as the fourth season, Clark is 
still trying to explain to Lex that their friendship does not exist 
solely within these financial parameters. When Lex buys new 
uniforms for the Smallville Crows football team (branded, 
interestingly enough, with the Luthorcorp logo, just as the 
stadium itself is branded somewhat transparently by “Old 
Spice”), Clark tells Lex that “you can’t buy back my friendship” 
( 4 - 04 ). 

Yet Clark sounds more long-suffering than exasperated when 
he says this, as if he is merely going through the discursive 
motions by scolding Lex for his pragmatic understanding of 
the world. It is difficult to determine whether Clark simply 
trusts in Lex too much to really cut Lex out of his life, or if, as 
Lex hopes, Clark's friendship truly is so thoroughly implicated 
within their own system of patronage that it really is for sale. 

The paranoiac bonds within Smallville (and particularly those 
between Clark and Lex) emerge from the closed-in conditions 
of the town itself. Although Smallville is surrounded by 
untapped pastoral wilderness, as exemplified by the 
pioneering Kent farmers, the town of Smallville is an anxious 
fusion of pastoral and urban that produces both nostalgic and 
dystopic reactions from its citizens. They are in love with the 
close-knit atmosphere of Smallville, yet constantly straining 



against its boundaries and trying to penetrate into the 
wilderness beyond, f 61 

Lex originally comes to Smallville because he has been exiled 
there by his father, Lionel Luthor. Lionel tells him, “Caesars 
would send their sons to the furthermost corners of the 
empire so they could get an appreciation of how the world 
works,” but Lex is unimpressed at having to manage his 
father’s fertilizer plant in Smallville, which he calls the “crap 
factory” f Hothead , 1.03). This grounding of Lex within 
classical metaphors — the emperor’s son being exiled, the 
fierce Oedipal relationship between father and son, and Lex’s 
very name, which is short for Alexander (the Great) — only 
serves to cement his role as the liberal-humanist influence on 
farmboy Clark. It also serves to align Lex’s own avarice and 
well-honed sense of pragmatism with his “Renaissance man” 
education, while aligning Clark’s naivete with his purity as a 
pastoral laborer. The primary antagonists within Smallville, 
Lex and Lionel, both have a firm grounding in classical and 
Renaissance scholarship, whereas even Chloe has a hard time 
keeping her Greek myths straight, and prefers to rely on her 
“reporter’s instinct” for empirical truth rather than on 
mythological allegories. 

But Lex is not simply a walking allegory (although, as the 
quote that I began this article with suggests, there are all sorts 
of important allegories within Smallville .) If we want to stay 
within the classical tradition, then his shortened name, Lex, is 
also a version of the Latinate word for “language.” Lex himself 
is a word, and a word that is constantly being renovated and 
redacted, always changing, submitting to the ethical/editorial 
attempts of Clark and his friends. Lex is not simply the 
conquering figure of Alexander the Great, just as Clark is not 
simply Kal-El, who is “sent to conquer” by his biological father 
Jor-El ( Rosetta , 2.17). Lex, through a relationship of 
patronage that constantly wanders into the territory of erotic 
friendship, is in effect trying to teach Clark a new lexia, a new 
language, which will modify his wide-eyed and unfailingly 
optimistic view of the world outside of Smallville. Or, he is 
trying to replace Clark’s language with his own, to mold Clark 
into an utilizable tool. Either way, it is more a question of 
translation, and less a question of conquering. And if Clark is 
the only person who can keep Lex’s darkness at bay, it remains 
to be seen why Lex — if he is, indeed, a conqueror — would 
wish to constrain that darkness in the first place, rather than 
embracing it as Lionel has. 

(Continued on next paaet 
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This coding of Lex as a Renaissance aesthete, and as Clark’s 
cultural educator, also situates him within a queer symbolic 
tradition that has long been adapted through both classical 
and pastoral literary modes. Stephen Guy-Bray, in 
Homoerotic Space, observes, 

“both Latin and Greek literature provided the 
educated men of the Renaissance with knowledge 
about various kinds of homoeroticism...[and] 
many Renaissance writers used classical models to 
construct their own homoerotic discourses” (Guy- 
Bray 5). 

Although, as Eve Sedgwick insists, we are told: “Don’t ask; 

You shouldn’t know; It didn’t happen” (Sedgwick 53) when 
looking at homoeroticism within premodern literature, the 
simple fact is that classical myth provides a vast storehouse of 
queer imagery that cannot simply be written off as “fraternal,” 
or worse, as “pre-homosexual,” since homosexuality “did not 
exist” prior to its inaugural citation during the nineteenth 
century. Although homosexuality may not have existed as a 
specific category, same-sex desire has existed for as long as we 
have historically recorded any type of erotic relationship. And 
it has existed, at various times, as a constitutive force for 
heterosexuality, or in definitional partnership with it, rather 
than simply as a transgressive force opposed to it. 

I am not saying that Lex’s alignment with classical literary 
models renders him queer by default. But it does situate him 
within a tradition that has historically (and often covertly) 
transmitted queer expression, particularly by fixing the male 
body in a desiring gaze. Clark’s queerness, on the other hand, 
emerges from the pastoral tradition, which Guy-Bray 
characterizes as a “safe, because carefully demarcated, zone in 
which homoeroticism can appear” (Guy-Bray 15). The pastoral 
poet can express a potentially legible queer desire because 
s/he is talking about a “golden age” now passed away, a 
natural utopia that no longer exists, and a community of poor 
people (pastoral laborers) whose relations occur beyond the 
pale of aristocratic influence or interest. 
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Despite its reputation as an apolitical literary mode, Guy-Bray 
argues that pastoral writing is, if anything, over-politicized, 
given its unique configurations of legal and civic apparati 
against a backdrop of unspoiled nature. He suggests, 

“The pastoral’s juxtaposition of natural and 
unnatural might prompt us to consider how it is 
that we decide which things go in which of those 
two categories” (18). 

Clark’s natural grounding within this world pits him against 
Lex’s unnatural civic education, and the full complexity of 
their relationship is allowed to emerge only within Smallville’s 
pastoral environment. This clash of worlds is evident from the 
pilot episode, when a nine-year-old Lex, being ferried from 
Metropolis in his father’s company car, is caught in the 
famous meteor shower (which delivered Clark to Earth) and 
ends up lying, bald and unconscious, in the middle of a 
cornfield. Lex is in a position of intense vulnerability. He is a 
tiny presence curled up within the vast expanse of the 
cornfield, now bald (as a result of Kryptonian radiation), with 
just a few strands of orange hair left clinging to the bare skin 
of his head. Clearly, his ruthless education at the hands of 
Lionel has not prepared him for this confrontation with nature 
on a cosmic scale. 

Clark, however, emerges from his tiny craft as an already- 
formed pastoral subject, perfectly comfortable as he walks 
barefoot through the ruined field, smiling, reaching out with 
his small hands to the Kents in a gesture of welcome rather 
than desperation. It is Jonathan Kent who finds Lex in his 
semiconscious state, and who, we later learn, acts quickly to 
save Lex while Lionel is still in a state of shock ( Lineage , 

2.07). As, in a moment of rare conjunction, both the Kents and 
the Luthors cram into Jonathan’s truck in order to drive Lex 
to the hospital, we see that a bond exists between Clark and 
Lex that pre-dates their reunion (and what Clark thinks is 
their first meeting) so many years later. As Lex, cradled in 
Lionel’s arms, slips in and out of consciousness, three-year- 
old Clark reaches out and gently strokes his bald head. Lex 
seems confused and comforted at the same time, but Clark’s 
look is surprisingly omniscient. He seems to know even this 
early what Lex clarifies when they are both much older: “Trust 
me, Clark — our friendship will become the stuff of legends” 
(Hug, 1.11). Yet this legendary relationship begins with a very 
small gesture of love on Clark’s part, a wise child’s attempt to 
ease Lex’s suffering with the barest of touches. We have to 
assume that even Jonathan, despite his vocal mistrust of Lex, 
remembers the moment of quiet and unexpected tenderness 
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that first connected them. 

As their friendship matures, it begins to organize itself around 
a complex system of economic exchange, wherein each 
commodity that changes hands is also limned with traces of 
emotional desire. Lex offers Clark money on multiple 
occasions, and specifically offers to buy the Kent farm — 
which he eventually does in order to keep it from being 
foreclosed. He lets Clark borrow his Porsche (not quite openly, 
but he doesn’t exactly stand in his way, either) in the episode 
Velocity (3.13), and lends him a limousine for his first date 
with Lana. Although he often frowns upon Clark's snooping 
around Luthorcorp, he basically gives him an all-access pass 
to the company grounds, and rarely, if ever, asks him to leave. 
Clark has similar access to Lex’s mansion, particularly his 
intimate office space, and is allowed to come and go — at all 
hours of the night — as he pleases without Lex so much as 
raising an eyebrow. Smallville seems especially prone to life- 
threatening plagues (or character-specific illnesses), but 
whenever anyone close to Clark so much as develops a cough, 
Lex offers them free medical care. And when Clark loses his 
vision in the episode Whisper, Lex quickly states that he can 
make “the world’s top ophthalmologists” available to Clark 
(3.10). It is one thing give your friend the phone number of a 
competent ophthalmologist, but it is quite another to send a 
team of the “world’s top” experts practically to his doorstep. 

It may seem, at first, as if Clark is getting a lot more out of this 
contractual relationship than Lex. But it remains quite 
difficult to determine exactly what both men are getting out of 
it, or if they are indeed "getting" something measurable at all. 
For, if anything, the more wealth and material goods that Lex 
offers up to Clark and the Kent family, the less substantial all 
of it seems. And the more Clark tries to pull Lex back from the 
“darkness” that he sees within himself, the closer Lex seems to 
move toward it. Yet neither character is wholly willing to sever 
the relationship, and it is Lex, ever the communicator, who 
says to Clark: “Don’t give up on me” (Bound, 4.09). 

This plea comes after Clark has learned of Lex’s various sexual 
liaisons with women whose names he never bothered to learn 
— and one woman in particular who decides to punish him for 
what she perceives as his own inexcusable chauvinism. The 
episode actually backfires in its feminist intent, repeating 
hackneyed phrases such as “hell hath no fury like a woman 
scorned” in order to pathologize Lex’s female inquisitor. It 
recuperates Lex in the end as a tragic figure whose own sexism 
emerges from his complex problems with intimacy (rather 
than from the patriarchal atmosphere that inflects most of 
Smallville’s gender relations, or the unconscious patriarchy of 
the show’s virtually all-male writing staff). Bound, thus, comes 
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to be more about the fraught friendship between Clark and 
Lex than it is about Lex’s mistreatment of women. 

It seems, then, that Lex should be saying “don’t give up on me” 
to the various women in his life — but he says it to Clark. In 
this sense, his relationship with Clark becomes in part a 
projection of his failed sexual relationships with women, but 
also something different. Their friendship has produced a vast 
and thriving archive of slash (same-sex male pairing) fan 
fiction on the Internet, which suggests that, even if 
Smallville’s writers never intended the relationship itself to be 
erotic, many of the show’s fans are nonetheless reading it that 
way. In terms of queer studies and its potential for opening up 
traditional texts, Guy-Bray notes that, as with queer 
“misreadings” of classical and Renaissance literature, “a 
misreading of this kind may on occasion be more productive 
than a more correct meaning” (Guy-Bray 8). Although fans 
may be “misreading” the Clark/Lex relationship as one 
charged with erotic potential, their misreading reveals a great 
deal about the show, and is potentially a lot more interesting 
than the heterosexually “correct” reading of these two 
characters as close male friends. 

The slash tradition—that is, the same-sex pairing of romantic 
characters, both male and female—emerged from the K/S 
(Kirk and Spok) slashers who recast the homosocial 
relationship between Kirk and Spock on the original Star 
Trek. The K/S slash community produced an amazing network 
of erotic zines, made all the more impressive by the fact that 
they only had access to the most conventional of fan 
technology — a VCR, a printer, a public photocopier, etc. 
Constance Penley discusses this fan community in detail in 
her book Nasa/Trek, describing how the slashers, who are 
primarily heterosexual women, don’t radically reposition Kirk 
and Spock so much as give their relationship the nudge from 
"homosocial" to "homoerotic" — which always remains the 
impossible boundary to cross in network television (Penley: 
1997). Keep in mind, too, that Kirk was also raised as a 
farmboy, a corn-fed Iowa kid like Clark, which makes his 
"queering" all the more devious and enjoyable to the fans. 


In her article “Smallville’s Sexual Symbolism: From Queer 
Repression to Fans’ Queered Expressions,” Anne Kustritz 
notes the link between superman and gay culture. She 
observes, 
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“Superman also has a long-standing gay male 
following. Alternately parodied and revered on 
television series Queer as Folk, Superman presents 
a prototypical case for why superheroes’ lives share 
important parallels with gay culture. His 
personality rigidly bifurcated between an ordinary 
public face and a secret identity kept hidden at any 
cost, Superman’s penchant for changing clothes in 
small enclosed spaces (phone booths, closets) as he 
changes personas may metaphorically resemble 
the closeting of gay identity” (Kustritz: 2005). 

The Clark/Lex relationship in slash fiction takes this one step 
further, repositioning both the hero and the villain within a 
queer space that will allow them to express their (and the 
fans’) covert erotic desires. Much of the slash fiction devoted 
to Clark and Lex seems particularly intent on preserving the 
pastoral/urban binary between the two of them, which leads 
me to believe that fans (including myself) see the characters’ 
sexuality as being peculiarly embedded within their own 
public spaces and economic backgrounds. In “Sleep While I 
Drive,” written by jenn, Lex is described as wearing: 

"his immaculate business best, but the tie's off and 
curled loosely in one fist, two buttons of the collar 
undone, revealing traces of pale skin. Pale purple 
shadows curve beneath his eyes, almost a match 
for his shirt. Mouth set in a hard line" (2005). 

Throughout this story, Clark remains easy-going, almost 
doggishness in his warmth and amiability, while Lex is 
continually skeptical, edgy, quick to start, always keeping one 
blue eye on Clark and everyone else. Obviously, his sexuality 
here is linked to his civic/urban identity, his position as a sly 
renaissance man, whereas Clark’s erotic life is indelibly 
connected to the farm, to family, and to his celebrated naivete. 

I am not trying, with this discussion, explicitly to queer Lex 
and Clark, but rather, through their ambiguous and 
productive relationship, to queer the notion of “close male 
friends” in general. Patronage systems depended upon male 
friendships identical to the one shared between Clark and Lex, 
and were equally ambiguous in their language, cultural 
positioning, and physical expression. It is, I think, manifestly 
impossible to say of any pairing, same-sex or opposite-sex, 
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that they are “just friends,” because “just friends,” like “just 
pastoral” or “just classical,” is a fiction that heterosexist and 
patriarchal culture depends upon for its very survival. The 
first step in erasing a relationship’s transgressive potential is 
to explain it away through cultural anachronism, through 
mythical allegory, or through misplaced optimism on the part 
of the reader. 

It is possible that fans see queerness in the Clark/Lex pairing 
because they want to see it — that I see it because I want to see 
it. But, consider the wealth of long pauses, significant looks, 
intimate spatial positioning, physical contact, and amatory 
language that exists between these characters fizh It seems 
more difficult not to see an erotic potential emerging from 
their friendship, as it must emerge from any close friendship. 
What makes this particular friendship even more interesting is 
that it is inscribed within traditional models of patronage, and 
that it is a deliberate re-reading of the mythic Superman/Lex 
Luthor rivalry as set down within the comic tradition. How far 
we want to take this re-reading is up to us, but the show itself 
has set the wheels of adaptation in motion by rewriting an 
antagonistic conflict into an intimate friendship doomed to 
fail. 

This is not to say, however, that a show revolving around 
masculine secrecy is necessarily a bad thing. Smallville is a 
wonderfully engaging show, and part of what makes it 
engaging is its troubling deferrals and manipulations of the 
truth. As the quotation by Eve Sedgwick that I began this 
article with states, “closetedness” as a state of being is not 
founded upon an inaugural or originary silence, but upon a 
discourse of multiple competing and constituting silences that 
unite to produce the closet. It is not simply performed through 
speech acts. Rather, it is uniquely articulated through a whole 
network of secrets, half-truths, unspoken definitions, withheld 
knowledges, and even hesitations, all of which form the 
substance of the closet itself. Although it remains historically 
and politically specific to queer communities (and must 
remain so), it is also a broader concept that has structured 
much of homophobic western discourse for the past several 
centuries. As Sedgwick observes in Epistemology of the Closet, 
“a whole cluster of the most crucial sites for the contestation 
of meaning in twentieth-century western culture” are linked to 
“the historical specificity of homosocial/homosexual 
definition...[including] the pairings secrecy/disclosure and 
private/public” (Sedgwick 72). Both Clark and Lex have very 
deep closets, and both live within those closets on a daily 
basis. What many queer and female fans of the Clark/Lex 
relationship have done is simply illuminate the obvious 
conflation of queerness/secrecy that exists within the cultural 
metaphor of the closet, linking the characters’ secrets with 




A bit of S/M visibility 
complicates the Superman 
myth here. 



The show often presents 
female eroticism as 
incredibly aggressive, 
supernatural, or 
uncontrollable. 



Chloe seems about to enter 
Clark’s fortress of solitude. 


their own unvoiced sexuality. 

The question, are they or aren’t they, is ultimately not 
important. What is important is Smallville’s willingness to 
render these two male characters as vulnerable, as well as its 
willingness to celebrate their close friendship without shutting 
down its erotic potential through masculine stereotyping. 

Most male characters within SF texts, we must remember, 
barely have a physical relationship with their wives and 
girlfriends, let alone with other men. For Smallville to focus so 
strongly on a friendship that Lex predicts will be “the stuff of 
legends” is a risky move in itself, but it is a move that has paid 
off over four season’s worth of fascinating narrative (with a 
fifth season in production). While Clark remains the 
invulnerable man who elicits horror from audiences when his 
body is actually violated (as in the episode Extinction, 3.03, 
when Clark is hit with a Kryptonite bullet), Lex’s body is 
constantly being bruised, battered, and assaulted. Lex 
practically dies in the pilot episode, and is constantly being 
tied up, shot at, or placed on the receiving end of retributive 
violence (usually at the hands of someone whose life he 
inadvertently ruined). Clark is, of course, the one who 
routinely comes to Lex's rescue. But not even Clark can save 
Lex from his father, whose attempt to erase Lex’s memory 
through shock-treatment in the episode Asylum (3.09) is 
startlingly brutal. It may seem like a hackneyed supervillain 
move on Lionel’s part, but it is actually a horrific betrayal that 
devastates Lionel even as it ruthlessly violates Lex’s own body. 

This continual pathologizing of the father/son relationship 
between Lex and Lionel is directly the opposite of the rock- 
solid relationship between Jonathan and Clark. In this way, 
Smallville presents us with two very real versions of 
fatherhood, while infusing both with a mixture of ire and 
tenderness, openness and indecipherability. And, in this 
particular episode, it juxtaposes Lionel’s nearly unbelievable 
cruelty with a moment of strangely innocent affection between 
Clark and Lex. Clark is clearly dreading his meeting with Lex 
after the shock "therapy," since he knows what violence has 
been inflicted upon Lex’s body, whereas Lex is now blissfully 
unaware of what happened. Yet Lex meets Clark’s 
apprehension with the same curious, almost extraterrestrial 
certainty that Clark himself demonstrated when, as a child, he 






first gently touched Lex on the face. “There is one thing I’ll 
never forget,” Lex says, “how important your friendship is to 
me.” The two men embrace, and while Clark is visibly anxious, 
Lex closes his eyes like a child who is totally at peace. Their 
friendship, whatever it may mean, becomes the one cipher 
that Lionel’s therapeutic invasions cannot eradicate. 

By extending the Clark/Lex relationship into an ambiguous 
and enduring friendship, Smallville has effectively rewritten 
the Superman myth without visibly disrupting it. Although its 
many attempts to humanize Clark seem at first to emerge from 
his much-foiled relationship with Lana, Clark seems to be at 
his most vulnerable when he is interacting with Lex. His 
connection with Lex remains the one that he trusts, even when 
Lex has given him no reason to trust it. Their friendship is 
based upon mutual secrecy, yet it works in a variety of 
interesting ways, and ways that perhaps the creators of 
Smallville never intended. 

It is easy to write off this focus on close male friendship as an 
antifeminist move on the show’s part, or as simply one more 
gesture to remove Superman from potentially threatening 
feminine influence. But the relationship between Clark and 
Lex remains as ambiguous as the one between Clark and Lana, 
or Clark and Chloe, and we need to acknowledge them as 
interconnected articulations within the engine of secrecy that 
powers Smallville as a show. The female characters on 
Smallville have the same capacity for both vulnerability and 
heroism as the male characters, and although Lana and Chloe 
often need to be saved by Clark, he makes it clear again and 
again that he would be nowhere without the love and support 
of his friends. And if his friendship serves to keep Lex’s 
darkness at bay, then perhaps Lex also serves to keep Clark’s 
own darkness at bay — for in saving Lex from "himself," Clark 
is also continually rejecting his role as the conquering Kal-El 
in favor of the emotionally-connected Clark Kent. Lex is, after 
all, not a megalomaniac following in the footsteps of his 
father, but a son who, more than anything else, wants his 
father to love him (3.18). Smallville may never tell us who the 
"real" hero and villain of this legendary friendship is, but the 
more we watch that friendship develop, and fracture, and 
mend, and fracture again, the less able we are to empirically 
separate hero from villain. It is a secret that will have to 
remain in Lex’s locked room, in Clark’s fortress of solitude, 
and in the peculiar closet that forms their connection to each 
other. 

(Continued: Notest 
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Notes 

L_We should also remember that the obsessive relations between 
male heroes and villains within the comic book tradition emerge 
from a sort of covert homoeroticism. The villain is obsessed with 
the hero’s body, with finding his weakness, with penetrating or 
shattering or inflicting violence upon him. The villain thus 
becomes a failed version of the hero who must eradicate the hero 
in order to validate his own perverse ethical agenda. It is never 
just about "ruling the world," but also about ruling the hero’s 
body. 

2. "Wholesome" tends to be the death-knell for media analysis, 
and the glass ceiling against which pop-culture scholarship is 
continually thrust against. Generally, for a show to be deemed 
worthy of academic attention, it needs to encode some sort of 
exilic, anarchic, or troubling potential (labeled as 
"transgression"), and it is this potential that the analysis is 
interested in, not the show itself. Once a show is deemed to be 
too wholesome, or too mainstream (the two are often 
synonymous), all bets are off in terms of scholarship, and the text 
is abandoned. The necessary alternative is to study media texts 
for, rather than in spite of, their mainstream inclinations, since 
the transgressive and the mainstream exist in a mutually co- 
constitutive relationship, and neither could survive without the 
other. Just because Disney movies are wholesome doesn’t mean 
that we shouldn’t be worried about their ideological messages, 
nor that we should discount them as being completely devoid of 
oppositional potential. 

3* Smallville tends to shy away from sexual intercourse, but has 
no problem with putting its characters in a lot of heavy make-out 
sessions. Generally, sex is something that happens to Clark, 
rather than something that he invites. He can only be sexually 
aggressive when he is under the influence of red Kryptonite 
(which functions much like alcohol), or when he is within the 
(relative) safety of a dream. Both of his most intense physical 
encounters with Lana occur either within a dream (Slumber, 
3.04) or within a dream-like memory (Relic, 3.06) whose 1950s 
backdrop is itself pastoral and nostalgic. 

4. Kryptonite, or “meteor rock” as those not-in-the-know call it, 
is not just Clark’s only real weakness (aside from magic, which 




doesn’t really get explored until the fourth season) — it is also a 
transparent and valuable plot device that serves as an 
explanation for every paranormal occurrence in Smallville. In 
this sense, it is really no different from alien intervention on X- 
Files, or mystical power on Buffy. Every SF show needs its 
explanatory substance. 

5* What can we say about Pete? Like the character Kendra in 
Buffy, he is apparently the only black person living in Smallville, 
and none of his storylines involve race elements at all. It appears 
that rural Kansas is the place to live in order to experience racial 
harmony, since Pete never appears to encounter racism in any 
form. Pete’s chronic lack of narrative attention on the show (does 
anyone even notice when he leaves?) suggests that neither the 
audiences nor the writers were interested in a character who was 
actually honest, forthright, and dependable, unless that 
character was Clark. 

(L The town of Smallville appears to consist of one main street, 
which contains the Talon (with its prominently displayed U.S. 
flag), a jewellery store, an antique shop, and a few apartments. 
Like Sunnydale or Capeside, Smallville is designed as a network 
of safe spaces within which its characters can communicate, if 
slightly illogical from a city-planning point of view. Metropolis, in 
general, is represented synechdochally by the Luthorcorp 
building, which is actually a government building in downtown 
Vancouver shot low to the ground in order to make it appear as a 
towering skyscraper. No one appears to live comfortably in either 
of these spaces — characters are always trying to escape 
Metropolis for the pastoral safety of Smallville, or trying to 
escape the repressive confines of Smallville for the free-living of 
Metropolis. 

2* In most of the scenes between Lex and Clark, Lex is the one 
who verbally communicates his own vulnerability, while Clark 
tends to use ambiguous body language, gestural communication, 
and positioning. Clark suffers in silence a lot, and is the least 
emotionally expressive character in the show. He rarely gets 
angry, and while Lex often seems visibly upset or on the verge of 
tears, Clark is confined to a perpetually moist expression as he 
hugs his friends, telling them that everything will be all right. The 
suggestion here is that Clark doesn’t have the luxury of breaking 
down, since he has a cosmic/comic responsibility to protect his 
friends, loved ones, and the world in general. But I also suspect 
that rendering Clark so visibly emotional would disrupt his 
mythological potential, and thus disrupt certain entrenched 
American ideological practices around heroic democracy and the 
dream of rugged individualism that Superman represents. 
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Tom Welling as teenage 
Clark Kent, in one of his 
ubiquitous red-and-blue 
outfits. 



Smallville is filmed in 
Vancouver, Canada, but the 
producers take great pains 
to present a nostalgic 
image of small-town, 
Midwestern United States. 


Smallville and New Media mythmaking 

Twenty-first century Superman 

by Cary M. Jones 

“I stand for truth, justice, and...other stuff,” Clark Kent says 
while trying to outline his platform for class president 
candidacy in an episode of The WB’s top-rated series, 
Smallville (2001-present). This figure of Superman is as 
American as football stars and homecoming queens. His 
innate American-ness has allowed him to evolve over the 
years, from cultural form to cultural form, being reinvented 
whenever there’s a job for Superman. Created by Alfred Gough 
and Miles Millar, Smallville, which sets the Superman myth in 
a present-day high school in mythical Smallville, Kansas, 
transforms a pervasive cultural figure into a marketable form 
for today’s age 12-34 demographic. This very flexibility makes 
Superman an ideal case study for examining the shifting 
processes of media production and consumption, especially 
during 2001-2004. During that time, teen-oriented 
programming increasingly began to take advantage of the 
marketing possibilities offered by new media outlets. Henry 
Jenkins, a major scholar in the study of fan communities, has 
recently outlined this transition in the context of: 

"...the interactions that occur among media 
consumers, between media consumers and media 
texts and between media consumers and media 
producers. The new participatory culture is taking 
shape at the intersection between three 
trends: 

• New tools and technologies enable consumers to archive, 
annotate, appropriate and recirculate media content. 

• A range of subcultures promote do-it-yourself (DIY) 
media production, a discourse that shapes how 
consumers have deployed those technologies. 

• Economic trends favoring the horizontally integrated 
media conglomerates encourage the flow of images, 
ideas and narratives across multiple media channels and 
demand more active modes of spectatorship" (Jenkins 









The homecoming parade 
that begins the series 
depicts Smallville before the 
big meteor shower, which 
brings Clark’s spaceship to 
Earth. 



The crowd watching the 
parade looks up at the rain 
of fire from the sky. This 
image is like countless 
images of alien invasion 
from 1950s sci-fi films. 



Smallville spends a good 
deal of money on CGI 
(character generated 
imagery), and the pilot, of 
course, sets the precedent. 
Here, a CGI meteor heads 
towards town. 


2002,157). 

For the purposes of exploring the significance behind the 
return and metamorphosis of one of the most beloved U.S. 
legends, I plan to look at Smallville through the lens of the 
new media trends which Jenkins describes, trends which force 
us to go beyond a model of producer/consumer and look at 
the cultivation of fan interaction, especially on the Internet, as 
an expansion of the television text itself. 

I will initially give a brief overview of the previous models of 
television theory which have paved the way for examining a 
program like Smallville with respect to the surrounding extra¬ 
television texts generated by the media industry as a whole, 
the show’s producers and marketers, and the fans themselves. 
In the next section, I address critical reception of the show 
itself, and the ways in which the return of the Superman 
character and the comic book genre in general can be said to 
be symptomatic of admittedly nebulous cultural concerns. 
Establishing Superman as a character deeply embedded with 
cultural meaning allows us to look at how The WB adapted 
and reworked that character to specifically address the 
interests and concerns of particular fan communities — 
primarily the network’s young target demographic. I will then 
turn to a closer examination of Jenkins’ third point listed 
above in the context of Smallville and The WB itself, briefly 
outlining these developing strategies of synergy. My goal is to 
provide a framework for a discussion of the appropriation of 
historically established formats — which include fanfiction, 
fan filmmaking, community-building/interaction, and hacking 
— for fan interaction with the television text. 

Although the proliferation of fan communities on the Internet 
continues to be a rich topic of inquiry, this paper will focus 
more on the ways in which Smallville ’s production and 
marketing has been informed by the historic existence of 
television fandoms, the knowledge of previously established 
counter-cultural fan practices, and the availability of multiple 
mainstream platforms for the distribution of information. By 
looking at reviews, extra-television texts produced by The WB, 
statements by the show’s producers and marketers, and 
documentation from business and advertising trade papers, I 
hope to show that between 2001 and 2004 The WB pursued a 
logical strategy in response to subversive uses of the ever- 
expanding text — co-opting the subversive act and re¬ 
integrating it into the show’s text and marketing. Significantly, 
this strategy is becoming increasingly more common as the 
entertainment industry turns to theories of convergence and 
synergy. Finally, I will look at recent fan productions to 
suggest that this isn’t the end of the story. While digital 






A meteor crashes into a 
building on Main Street 
which has been decorated 
in Smallville High School 
colors — not coincidentally, 
red and yellow. 



Meteors from outer space 
— among them is a small 
ship carrying Kal-EI from 
Krypton. 


technologies have infiltrated the world of media production 
and consumption at a remarkable pace, the ways in which fans 
watch TV can never entirely be predicted. 

Consumption of television 

The continuing evolution of how current television texts are 
consumed, particularly by the younger generation, stands as a 
solid example of what Lev Manovich in The Language of New 
Media calls “the computerization of culture,” which 

“not only leads to the emergence of new cultural 
forms such as computer games and virtual worlds; 
it redefines existing ones” (9). 

Since the advent of the Internet, the methods by which a 
television show is marketed and consumed have undergone 
drastic change in a short time period, as have media producers 
and consumers’ willingness to accept that change. What is at 
stake in the study of television now is nothing less than an 
alteration of how “real” the world of a television show like 
Smallville appears to fans, and how culture producers 
encourage a greater investment in the show's overall world. 

Indeed, television theorists have repeatedly addressed the 
medium’s ability to suture viewers into a narrative which is 
much larger than a single episode of a TV series. In 1975, 
Raymond Williams wrote that television’s 

“inherent properties as an electronic medium 
altered our basic perceptions of reality, and thence 
our relations with each other and the world” (11). 



According to the Superman 
canon, Jonathan and 
Martha Kent find baby Kal- 
El’s crashed spaceship and 
adopt him as their own. 


His theory that television ought to be viewed as a planned flow 
rather than an individual program text informed the thinking 
of subsequent critics to follow, including Nick Browne, whose 
concept of the “supertext” questioned “the limits of the text 
‘proper’ and its formal unity,” and suggested that television 
must be analyzed ideologically in the context of the various 

“introductory and interstitial materials — chiefly 
announcements and ads — considered in its 
specific position in the schedule” (71). 

Yet as John Caldwell points out, these ideas, while new to the 
academic world, were in practice in the television industry 
long before film theorists caught on, since 

“flow theory actually existed in network 
programming departments since the early 1950s” 

(2003,133). 







After the meteor shower, 
the “Creamed Corn Capital 
of the World” sign is 
replaced with a “Meteor 
Capital of the World” sign. 



The exterior of Smallville 
High School, again, 
decorated in red and 
yellow. The producers 
consistently fill the mise-en- 
scene with red, yellow, and 
blue. 


In the interest of teasing out the marketing and programming 
strategies at work in Smallville during what can be considered 
a transitional time in media history, it is worth noting that the 
entertainment industry is always two steps ahead. 

Though Williams and Browne effectively introduced the idea 
that the television viewing experience must be analyzed in the 
context of all the ancillary materials that surround it, neither 
theorist concentrates on the relation that these “supertexts” 
have to ways in which audiences consume them. In the British 
school of cultural studies, John Fiske encouraged cultural 
analysts of television to consider three different levels of text: 
the program onscreen, the secondary texts generated by the 
entertainment industry such as 

“studio publicity, television criticism and 
comment, feature articles about shows and their 
stars, gossip columns, fan magazines, and so on,” 
and finally the texts produced by viewers 
themselves (319). 

Although he acknowledged that these levels intersect to a 
certain extent, the advent of new media studies requires a 
more thorough examination of how producer texts and 
consumer texts play into each other, complicated by the ever- 
increasing availability of information and formats by which 
this information is transmitted. 

Previous studies on the nature of fan culture have enabled 
cultural theorists to look at fandom as an appropriation of 
popular texts that itself produces significant texts. Henry 
Jenkins’ 1992 book Textual Poachers elucidated the discourse 
that surrounded fandom in the days before the Internet, 
especially in regard to how contemporary popular media 
characterized fan culture. Jenkins writes that the fan 

“constitutes a scandalous category in 
contemporary culture, one alternately the target of 
ridicule and anxiety, of dread and desire” (1992, 

15). 

Indeed, public media tended to categorize the fan as “other,” 
which insured that fans would more likely keep their fannish 
tendencies under wraps, for fear of achieving societal outcast 
status. Central behind this practice of the media, Jenkins 
suggests, was the idea that in essence 

“fans assert their own right to form interpretations, 
to offer evaluations, and to construct cultural 
canons” (1992,18). 






The WB made a name for 
itself in teen angst with 
Dawson’s Creek, which 
focused on the trials and 
tribulations of several 
unnaturally verbose 
teenagers, one of whom is 
now pregnant with Tom 
Cruise’s baby. 



Buffy the Vampire Slayer 
marked The WB’s first foray 
into combining teenage 
angst and supernatural 
activity, a similar formula to 
the one that has made 
Smallville a success. 


As cultural analysis of (previously deemed) “low-culture” texts 
has become more widespread, so has the idea that fans’ 
appropriating texts functions as a logical extension of TV 
viewership. Jenkins’ use of the word “canon” to describe fan 
practices of cultural reorganization and placement of value is 
worth noting as well. Though the word has specific 
connotations in film and media studies, throughout this paper 
I will use it to refer to a set of agreed-upon facts in a particular 
cultural work — this is the meaning ascribed to “canon” in the 
world of online fandom. The appropriation of a word that 
usually references “high” culture serves as another example of 
fans’ subversive privileging of popular texts. But at this point 
the fan definition has become so popular that it’s impossible 
to pinpoint the original act of transgression. 

For the purposes of this paper, I refer to fans as “mainstream” 
or “cult,” which takes as its cue Jenkins’ distinction between 
“viewers” and “fans.” Jenkins, of course, refers to pre-Internet 
fan cultures, where 

“the difference between watching a series and 
becoming a fan lies in the intensity of their 
emotional and intellectual involvement” (1992, 

56). 

Though this trait pertains to television consumers in the 
digital age, their tendency to interact with the TV text in ways 
which exceed just “watching a series” has grown to the point 
that it is necessary to distinguish between fans who move on 
the Internet in a TV-industry-sanctioned way (mainstream) 
and fans who appropriate new peripheral texts in a way that 
can be considered subversive and more in line with what 
Jenkins originally described as fandom. Though total 
immersion in a TV series does not have the same social stigma 
as it did in 1992, the need to divide fans into mainstream and 
cult groups indicates that fandom remains an elusive, 
constantly transmutable cultural force. What mainstream and 
cult fans of Smallville have in common, however, is a 
willingness to consume texts in different formats produced by 
The WB outside of the narrative space of the show itself. Part 






George Reeves was one of 
the first actors to play the 
Man of Steel (the first was 
actually Kirk Alyn). 



The first-ever appearance 
of Superman in a comic 
book, in Action Comics #1 
in June 1938. 


of the reason for this extra-textual success lies in the initial 
construction and marketing of the show itself, and its roots in 
a pervasive U.S. myth. 

Why Superman? 

The entertainment industry by nature is reticent to take 
extreme risks. Certain aspects of the Superman story and 
Smallville’s narrative construction have insured that the 
show's content would provide a solid traditional foundation 
for the sort of synergistic structure likely to appeal to younger 
consumers of the television show and extra-television texts — 
younger viewers which The WB targets as part of its overall 
brand identity as a network. The WB itself was launched in 
March, 1995, largely in the successful footsteps of the Fox 
Network. Although Fox branded itself as an edgy, youth- 
oriented network off the bat, The WB first targeted ethnic 
minorities with urban sitcoms (like its primary competitor, 
UPN), and then moved on to establish a late-afternoon 
cartoon block, WB Kids, which brought in more youthful 
viewers. IT] In the late 1990s, The WB began to specifically 
target the teen demographic, benefiting directly from Fox’s 
example. According to a 1998 article in the New York Times, 

“Jamie Kellner, chief executive officer at the WB 
television network and former president of the Fox 
Broadcasting Company, said WB had largely been 
created to appeal to teen-agers and young adults” 
(Weintraub, E2). 

Shows like Dawson’s Creek and Buffy the Vampire Slayer, 
which focused on teenage protagonists, served to pull in 
viewers aged 12-24 and helped to make the network’s 
reputation as a powerhouse of teen programming, a 
reputation that was fully established by 2QOi.f2l 

Smallville co-creator Alfred Gough insists that 

“there is something about Superman that 
permeates the American psyche. Perhaps it is 
because he symbolizes the best of what we want to 
be. Whatever it is — and especially right now more 
than ever — he represents a sort of comfort food 
for the American soul” (Quoted in Hinson, 2). 

Writing in 1987, Patrick Eagan suggested that Superman 
“embodies a distinctly conservative strain running through the 
American political psyche,” and reveals 


“America’s deeply rooted obsession with crime and 















with the maintenance of law and order” (92-93). 



During WW2, Superman did 
his patriotic duty by foiling 
the Nazis (as did many 
contemporary fictional 
stars, by the way, including 
cartoon characters like 
Daffy Duck and Bugs 
Bunny). 


The virtually unanimous way Smallville’ s October 16, 2001 
premiere was received in the popular press elucidates the 
fundamental aspects of the Superman myth welcomed by 
post-9/11 media eager to heap praise on figures associated 
with U.S. patriotism. IA 1 Certainly television reviewers in the 
mainstream press would be likely to immediately identify the 
Superman of Smallville with his previous incarnations. 
Brandon M. Easton in The Boston Herald wrote, 

“In this time of crisis, ‘Smallville’ offers a deeply 
moralistic and practical examination of the wages 
of power and the responsibility that it entails. This 
series is a perfect introduction to the long-running 
Superman mythos for a new generation of viewers 
searching for virtuous heroes on TV” (44). 



In the 1970s and 80s, 
Superman came to life in 
the image of Christopher 
Reeve, who is most known 
for humanizing the 
character and conferring a 
sense of pathos, especially 
in Superman II. Reeve later 
guest-starred on Smallville 


And the Wall Street Journal reported that although the timing 
of Smallville’ s premiere had not been intentional, the 

“show could hardly have been better timed to 
appeal to the fantasy life of the nation. We could 
get some major mileage right now from a Man of 
Steel, especially one who has traditionally patrolled 
the skies to defend Truth, Justice, and the 
American Way” (Rosett, A19). 

The popular press' widespread identification of the Superman 
myth with an inherent American-ness at the time of 
Smallville’s premiere suggests that the superhero genre gains 
momentum in times of national stress, and indeed, the 
character of Superman has long been associated with fulfilling 
social needs. Rick Altman writes in Film/Genre that 

“genres are not only formal arrangements of 
textual characteristics; they are also social devices 
that use semantics and syntax to assure 
simultaneous satisfaction on the part of multiple 
users with apparently contradictory purposes” 

(195). 









before his death in 2004. 


This is a concept of polysemy taken to another level — though 
different viewers may consume a filmic (or for the purpose of 
this paper, television) text in different ways, they are all 
nonetheless finding something pleasurable in a certain set of 
predictable textual characteristics. Andrew Smith writes, 

“Superman has proved adaptable to the Zeitgeist 
again and again ... in 1938, for example, Superman 
reflected his Depression-era origins by being 
something of a Super-Social Worker” (G2). 

At the advent of World War II, comic book writers had 
Superman battling Nazis with an emphasis on nationalism 
and patriotism. The Adventures of Superman television series 
starring George Reeves, which ran from 1952 to 1957, 
presented a super-moralistic hero who foiled post-World War 
II Nazi activities and fought to maintain the U.S. social and 
economic status quo. And during the 70s and 80s, 

“the anxieties and obsessions of the cold war era ... 
most often take the form of a cosmic duel between 
Superman and the supervillain of the month, some 
scary figure from another star or parallel 
dimension who threatens to subjugate, or even 
destroy, the world with his awesome powers” 

(Eagan, 94). 

The repeated application of Superman’s power to various 
national threats indicates an U.S. dependence on the 
superhero myth, and even Superman himself as a genre. 

(Continued: Smallville's version of Superman^ 
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The WB’s version of the 
Superman myth is explicitly 
moral and often plays with 
Christian imagery; in the 
first episode, the producers 
even include a jokey shot 
which likens Clark to an 
angel on Earth. 



In the pilot episode, Clark is 
the victim of a yearly high 
school prank conducted by 
the football team, who 
kidnaps a hapless freshman 
and ties him to a stake in 
the middle of a cornfield. 


Smallville's version of Superman 

It is important to note that instead of creating a show about 
Superman, the writers of Smallville created a show about 
Clark Kent. Popular culture critic Gary Engle writes that in the 
basic Superman myth, adopting the disguise of Clark Kent “is 
first and foremost a moral act,” since the false identity “adds 
to Superman’s powers the moral guidance of a Smallville 
upbringing” (85). Kent is “the consummate figure of total 
cultural assimilation,” essentially a transplanted immigrant 
(alien) who must blend into his surroundings in order to 
protect the world and the people closest to him (85). Though 
Engle is writing about pr e-Smallville Superman, the very fact 
that his discussion works so tidily for The WB’s interpretation 
of the character indicates the extent to which the producers 
anticipated the character’s applicability to The WB’s formula 
of youth-targeted, moralistic shows. Clark’s overwhelming 
morality is traditionally attributed to his small town, nuclear 
family upbringing, and Smallville takes this idea as a narrative 
backbone in the tradition of family-oriented WB 
programming. DC Comics President Jenette Kahn insists that 
in her notes to the show she emphasizes 

“it is because he was found by Ma and Pa Kent, and 
because they are raising him in the way they are 
and giving him these true values in the American 
grain and this sense of unconditional love, that he 
grows to be an exemplary figure” (Quoted in 
Hinson, 10). 

Smallville’s version of Superman plays with the basic story 
most Americans are familiar with: Lex Luthor is Clark Kent’s 
best friend rather than his arch-enemy, and most of the action 
centers around typical high school drama in the tradition of 
past successful WB shows such as Dawson’s Creek.i 4] The 
characters are intelligent, angsty, verbally agile, and interested 
in investigative journalism. This set-up allows for entertaining 
mystery-solving and crime-busting with regard to the 
conspiracies and corporate greed surrounding the Luthor 
Corporation (owned by Lex’s father, Lionel Luthor), and also 
on the level of monster-of-the-week-type phenomena 
attributed to the lasting effects of the same meteor shower 
which brought Kal-el to earth. [5] 








All plausibility aside, the 
prank gives the producers 
the opportunity to engage in 
some good old-fashioned 
crucifixion imagery, as well 
as display Tom Welling’s 
well-toned abs, spray- 
painted with an “S” for 
“Smallville.” 



Smallville modifies the 
basic Superman story to 
place Lex Luthor, 
Superman’s traditional 
arch-enemy, in Smallville 
during Clark’s youth. Lex is 
present during the meteor 
shower (it makes him lose 
his hair)... 



...and as an adult, he helps 
run many of the Smallville 
businesses owned by his 


It should come as no great surprise that this balance among 
character development, mvtharc .[61 and monsters of the week 
has enabled the show to pick up quite a few fans of The X-Files 
(1993-2002). As Reeves, Rodgers, and Epstein write in respect 
to The X-Files, 

“By shifting gears between the serial and the 
episodic, The X-Files self-consciously rewards avid 
fans by drawing on the continuity of previous 
episodes, hence validating their diligent viewing, 
while at the same time welcoming new audience 
members since most of the plotlines don’t rely on 
previous knowledge of the series” (33). 

They go on to suggest that The X-Files successfully improved 
upon the formulas of Star Trek in its various TV incarnations 
and of Twin Peaks (1990) by striking this balance between 
serial and stand-alone episodes (33). Smallville’ s producers 
built upon these existing formulas in order intentionally to 
weave the probability for a “cult” fanbase into the primary text 
of a television show. This concept of contemporary television 
production is vital here, surmising that the longevity and 
commercial success of a show depend on a balance between 
cult and mainstream fandom. This show's narrative similarity 
to a previous show with an extremely active fan participatory 
culture (even today, two years after the show’s demise) offers 
additional evidence of an eye for this formula on the part of 
the producers. On the audio commentary to Smallville' s pilot 
episode, the creators even refer to Chloe, one of the characters 
they created from scratch, as “the Mulder character,” 
suggesting that they'd carefully considered the need for such a 
character tvpe.M 

The WB, then, in producing and marketing Smallville, 
adapted a three-tier strategy for success: 

1. pursue a young audience; 

2. draw upon the cultural capital of a character associated 
with both American-ness and comic book fandom; 

3 . encourage the active participatory culture of both these 
groups by extending the text of the show into familiar 
formats of fandom. 

Smallville, of course, differs from The X-Files in one 
fundamental way: at the very outset, producers and marketers 
at The WB were aiming for a youthful (12-34) demographic. 
The WB, in producing a show that reworks a cultural myth, 
had to contend with striking an X-Files-\ike balance between 









father, Lionel. This version 
of Lex Luthor, played by 
Michael Rosenbaum, 
rewrites Lex as something 
of a bald heartthrob. 



Much of the format of 
Smallville relies upon the 
journalism of Clark and his 
friends Chloe and Pete. 
Writing for the school 
paper, the Torch, they 
investigate and solve 
unnatural crimes. 



Pete and Clark find Clark’s 
spaceship in a cornfield... 



cult and mainstream viewer ship, involving careful selection of 
which elements of the Superman mythos to include or discard 
in order to translate the character to a much younger 
audience. The show’s creators, Alfred Gough and Miles Millar, 
decided that the key to allowing Superman to speak to U.S. 
youth in a fresh way would be to situate the Clark Kent 
character as an awkward, unsure teenager on the verge of 
discovering the extent of his powers. Millar states, 

“The idea that puberty changes everything for 
Clark was an important idea for us ... in a way, the 
super powers are just like puberty. They sort of 
show up one day, and at first, they’re rather scary 
and he can’t always control them” (Quoted in 
Hinson, 10). 

The concept of a young, unsure Clark Kent not only evokes the 
notion of transition and mobility that accompanies the myth 
of Superman, but also humanizes the character in a way 
designed to appeal to The WB’s younger viewers. 

By adding elements of high school and family drama to the 
Superman story, Millar and Gough were also remixing the 
previously successful formulas of The WB shows like 
Dawson’s Creek and yth Heaven (1996-present), which have 
drawn fans through realistic characters and storylines with 
which younger, mostly female, viewers easily identify. When 
The WB initially conceived of marketing strategies for 
Smallville, the network wanted to create interest in the show 
in their historically strong demographic, females 18-34, but 
also expand their audience to encompass the coveted male 18- 
34 demographic. Initial focus groups showed that 

“teens — particularly girls — did not like 
Superman, did not think he was cool, and did not 
want to watch a show about him” (Hibberd, 19). 

To avoid the apparent stigma attached to the Superman 
franchise, Suzanne Kolb, The WB’s executive VP of marketing, 
embarked on “an anti-Superman Superman campaign” which 
flirted with Superman iconography while focusing primarily 
on the show’s story as “a cute boy who’s tormented by his high 
school peers and has a deep, dark secret” (Hibberd, 19). The 
image of Tom Welling (Clark Kent) shirtless with a red S 
painted on his chest and looking tormented was intended to 
appeal to the teenage girls while also suggesting the more 
action-oriented storylines associated with Superman as an 
icon. 

In fact, the recent resurgence of the comic book narrative in 
television and film has most certainly been aimed at a young 
audience rather than viewers who may have grown up with 







...just as The X-Files’ 
Mulder and Scully search 
for spaceships in a 
cornfield. 



Star Trek is the widely- 
acknowledged ur-text of 
television fandoms. 



Twin Peaks only ran for two 
seasons, but has enjoyed a 
long post-cancellation 
fandom. Much of its 
success can be attributed to 
the baroque, labyrinthine 
plot structure, which 
encourages fans to discuss 
it at length. 


different incarnations of characters like Superman and Spider- 
Man. Sam Raimi’s 2002 film Spider-Man shares enough plot 
and character points with Smallville to suggest that both 
productions are indicative of a societal interest in a particular 
youth-oriented form of the superhero genre. £8] (Peter 
Parker/Spider-Man is a dorky teenager who wants to get the 
girl next door, runs after the school bus, and is interested in 
journalism, to mention the tip of the iceberg.) Although 
discussion of this trend deserves its own paper, I’d like to 
briefly suggest that several factors have led to the increased 
popularity of television or filmic adaptations of comic books. 
Melanie McFarland in The Seattle Times suggests, 

“young comic book fans of yesteryear are now 
writers and directors who see their first loves as 
stylish, artistic literary works.” 

She says these writers have the wherewithal to build realistic, 
almost reverent narratives around the basic stories with which 
they grew up, narratives which also demonstrate an awareness 
of (and perhaps a past participation in) the voracious fandom 
surrounding comic books (El). It stands to reason that if the 
producers of new superhero adaptations are fans themselves, 
those adaptations are more likely to integrate and appropriate 
elements of fan culture, and thus assure an audience willing to 
invest in the larger world of the narrative that expands beyond 
the film or television text itself. Tq 1 Another reason for the 
resurgence of the comic book genre simply comes from 
increased technological capability. 

Thanks to CGI (computer generated imagery), it is now easier 
and cheaper than ever to convince an audience that Superman 
can shoot laser beams out of his eyes, or Spider-Man can 
swing on webs through New York City. Comic book narratives 
are especially conducive to blockbuster-sized special effects. 
Also, as I mentioned above, in a period of national crisis it 
seems perfectly reasonable for audiences, particularly youthful 
audiences who have no experience with living in a state of 
fear, to turn to the idea of a superhero for escapism. And of 
course, quite a few comic book stories, including Superman 
and Spider-Man, work with the idea that the hero is one of us 
— he deals with everyday problems such as high-school 
drama, he’s not especially socially adept, and yet he has the 
immensely satisfying ability to put on a costume and become 
all-powerful. 

Although the institution of the superhero costume is 
maintained in Spider-Man, Smallville’s creators decided to 
downplay the costume and further suggest that any one of us 
could be a superhero. The absence of the iconic Superman 
costume brings the character closer to the audience; as Gough 








insists, 



Chloe is the “Mulder 
character,” the one who 
instigates criminal 
investigations. She was 
invented specifically for the 
series, but her cousin is 
Lois Lane. 



Clark’s superpowers are 
presented as developing 
along with his adolescent 
growth. Here, he had been 
dreaming about Lana and 
floating in his sleep, but 
falls back on his bed when 
he wakes up. 


“In Clark’s case, we look at him as a person. We 
took away the costume” (Quoted in McFarland, 

El). 

Yet even without the signature tights, plenty of references to 
traditional Superman elements allow more culturally 
informed viewers to glean an extra level of pleasure from the 
show. Clark is almost always dressed in blue and/or red; the 
Smallville High logo is a crow wearing a red cape with an S on 
its chest, and the pilot episode of the series shows Clark bare¬ 
chested with a red S spray-painted on his chest, the victim of a 
high school prank. As Peter MacFarland discusses the 
superhero, “color plays an important role in the iconicity of 
the superhero costume,” and even a simplification of a hero’s 
costume into blocks of color is “abstract and iconic, a more 
direct statement of the identity of the character” (371). Indeed, 
the show’s creators intentionally fill the mise-en-scene with 
red, yellow, and blue, hinting at the mythos behind their 
version of Clark Kent while still allowing a younger audience 
to identify with the character. 

Producers encourage the cultish viewing of Smallville, 
therefore, on a level designed not to interfere with the 
possibility of more mainstream fandom. Neil Genzlinger’s 
review in The New York Times suggests that for viewers 
interested in the Superman myth, 

“the enjoyment is in seeing how the familiar names 
turn up” (E7). 

Naturally, as the latest mutation of a cultural myth with a 
strong established fanbase, Smallville has had to cater to the 
fannishly voracious (and mostly male) comic book crowd, at 
least to a certain extent. At the same time, the increase in 
viewers who use the Internet to augment their consumption of 
television texts has fostered changes in cultural perceptions 
about fan communities. Henry Jenkins addresses these 
changes in how fan cultures are perceived in a recent article 
noting, 

“contemporary popular culture has absorbed many 
aspects of ‘fan culture’ that would have seemed 
marginal a decade ago” (2003, 291). 

Though certain aspects of fandom, such as fanfic writing and 
role-playing games, still connote a certain degree of 
subversion, some previously stigmatized practices have 
become so commonplace on the Internet that many producers 














7th Heaven (1996-present) 
represents one of the more 
morally conservative shows 
on TV today. The Camden 
family exemplifies Christian 
family values. 



of media texts have adopted them into their overall strategies 
for marketing a cultural product and developing a loyal 
audience. Jenkins goes further to note that in many cases 

“commercial culture seeks to absorb or mimic the 
appropriative aesthetic of participatory culture to 
reach hip, media-sawy consumers” (2003, 292). 

Synergy 

Understanding the efficacy of how networks appropriate fan 
practices, however, requires an explanation of recent trends in 
media production. What makes the expansion of marketing 
possible is an overall alteration and widening in what can be 
considered the television text. This change is in part a function 
of media industry transformations over the past few years. 

With the increasing tendency in the entertainment industry 
towards giant media conglomerates comes the adoption of 
“convergence” and “synergy” strategies. These are techniques 
of product development and marketing that utilize the various 
arms of a merged entity (including film/TV production and 
distribution companies, Internet and cable providers, and 
music studios/distributors) in order to extend one core text 
across all platforms and so maximize that text’s economic 
potential. Caldwell points out that “this kind of fragmentation 
is difficult to associate with single brand identity,” so 
corporations of this magnitude “now specialize in ‘tiering’ 
numerous brand-inflected niches within the iiber-brand” 
(2003,138). 


This is the cover art for the 
first season Smallville DVD 
release. Actor Tom 
Welling’s bare chest aims to 
capture the attention of 
teenage girls, while the 
spray-painted “S” links him 
to Superman iconography. 


While cross-marketing and horizontal integration have 
certainly been in practice to a certain extent since the 1970s, 
the growth of mega-conglomerates leads to a greater number 
of platforms available for synergistic tie-ins. For AOL Time 
Warner, The WB’s brand focuses on the youth market. Since 
its inception in 1995, The WB has established itself as a youth- 
oriented network, creating its brand initially with shows like 
Dawson’s Creek (1998-2003) and Buffy the Vampire Slayer 
(1997-2003), along with importing popular Japanese anime 
like Pokemon (1997-present) for its Kids WB subsidiary. 
Resulting from these early branding efforts, “as the only 
broadcast network with a median viewing age under 30, The 
WB has a lucrative link to young consumers,” which is “the 
unique strength upon which all of AOL Time Warner will 
draw” (Electronic Media in Mermigas, 1). In fact, since AOL 






Spider-Man is one of many 
comic book characters in 
recent years to receive big- 
screen CGI treatment. Like 
Clark on Smallville, Peter 
Parker negotiates high 
school, teenage angst, and 
emerging superpowers. 


Time Warner also owns DC Comics, which publishes the 
Superman comic books, the use of Superman himself can be 
considered a synergistic success; in associating Superman 
with The WB, AOL TW has managed to draw younger 
consumers into the comic book industry by having DC publish 
Smallville comic books as well. 

Though AOL Time Warner’s much-publicized slip-ups led to 
industry-wide disappointments in 2002 and indicated that 
corporate merging was not a magical recipe for cross¬ 
marketing success, industry analysts tended to either attribute 
the merger's failure to unrealistic goals or blame the entire 
concept of synergy. Scott Kessler, an analyst with Standard & 
Poor, was quoted in The Washington Post as saying, 


“AOL Time Warner is being punished by Wall 
Street for having such high expectations.” 


Mark Edmiston, the managing director of AdMedia Partners, 
similarly said, 


“In my personal opinion, synergy doesn't seem to 
work” (Quoted in Ahrens, At). 


That conglomerates try and fail at various marketing schemes 
is to be expected at this point of media transition as mega¬ 
corporations discover how to make synergy work. Thus it 
should come as no surprise that long-standing fan activities 
might serve as effective templates for marketing a show so as 
to encourage viewers to invest in an overall narrative universe. 

The WB, as a relatively young network, has been at the 
forefront of experimental synergistic practices in marketing. 
Dawson’s Creek was one of the first shows to “introduce the 
now-ubiquitous sound cards,” where the album cover of the 
band whose music plays in the episode appears in a graphic at 
the end, with a voice-over saying, “Now available online, at 
TheWB.com” (Ault, 39). The concept of music's adding to the 
branding, and indeed, the idea that music could expand a 
show's narrative world was embraced by The WB early on, but 
the network took the Smallville soundtrack to the next level. 
Lewis Goldstein, co-president of marketing for The WB, 
stated, 


“the goal is to somehow evolve our brand into 
music. That is the heart and soul of our existence. 
At this point, we are still just in the television 
business, but our brand will help bring us a good 
housekeeping seal to the record itself’ (Quoted in 


Ault, 39). 


Since according to Rolling Stone, Smallville’s “typical episodes 
include twice as much music as most TV series,” a soundtrack 
release was inevitable, and AOL Time Warner took advantage 
of its synergistic abilities to release the album on Elektra, part 
of the Warner music group (“New Music...,” 19). To promote 
the album, not only did AOL host an “exclusive online 
listening party...and provide access to chapters in upcoming 
‘ Small ville’ books published by AOL TW’s Little, Brown unit,” 
but The WB worked the physical fact of the CD into an episode 
of the show (Gallo, 22). Not only did one of the featured artists 
on the soundtrack perform on the show, but the episode 
informed viewers that the CD, entitled “The Talon Mix” after 
the name of the show’s coffee-shop hang-out, was a 
compilation put together by one of Smallville’s characters. 
Brian Cohen, Elektra’s senior VP of marketing, points out, 

“Bringing in the element of somebody creating a 
compilation is a great way to gently bring in the 
idea of a soundtrack within the narrative of the 
show... it has never been done” (Quoted in Gallo, 

22). 

The very suggestion that the show’s soundtrack CD is a “mix 
CD” appeals directly to children of the Napster age — the age- 
old practice of making mix tapes has evolved into an art form 
with the availability of mp3s. AOL Time Warner is 
appropriating and mainstreaming this traditionally subversive 
fan activity (after all, making a mix involves the illegal pirating 
of music) for the purposes of establishing that connection in 
the minds of potential consumers. 

(Continued: Bringing TV online^ 
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Although Clark on Smallville 
has not yet adopted familiar 
Superman red cape and tights, 
the show’s wardrobe habitually 
dresses him in red and blue. 



In the show’s pilot, the red 
blanket that Clark wears after 
saving Lex’s life in the river 
functions as a makeshift cape. 


Bringing TV online 

Television has traditionally been described as a “push” 
medium, one that forces information and images on a 
passive viewer, whereas the Internet, a “pull” medium, 
depends on a consumer's active participation. Caldwell 
suggests, 

“the Internet may originally have been bi- or 
multi- directional, a pull-medium rather than a 
push-medium, and rhizomatic in structure 
rather than linear or hierarchical, but many new 
media corporations are in business precisely to 
find ways to make the Internet highly regulated 
and exclusive” (2002, 58). 

The fact remains, however, that the Internet is still a wild 
frontier of information and interpretation. The 
considerable media attention given to the importance of 
protecting children from dangerous online images and 
predators gives just one indication of the near-impossibility 
of Internet regulation. In such a media environment, The 
WB’s target demographic has grown up with the 
anonymity, community-building, and instant gratification 
of Internet navigation. 

Although much of The WB’s success in marketing 
Smallville on the Internet can be attributed simply to 
teenagers’ familiarity with the act of going online for 
information, viewers’ comfort level with the computer 
interface itself plays a significant role in the context of the 
show’s structure. Lev Manovich writes that the human- 
computer interface 

“already represents a powerful cultural 
tradition, a cultural language offering its own 
ways of representing human memory and 
human experience” (72). 

If we think of the computer interface as mediating culture, 
then perhaps we can look at a show like Smallville, which 
concentrates so heavily on Internet supertexts, as being a 
mediation of the Superman myth and as presenting cultural 







Production designers fill the 
frame with red, yellow and 
blue, as exemplified by the 
Kent family house. 



The red barn (where Clark 
does most of his hanging out 
— his father calls it his 
“Fortress of Solitude”) is 
surrounded by cows. Both 
barn and cattle refers to 
traditional images of U.S. 
agriculture. 


information in a format that a young audience finds 
familiar and digestible. The anonymity of the Internet 
parallels the assimilation of Clark Kent into everyday high- 
school life, just as the navigation of a sea of information 
mirrors his confusing transition through puberty. Indeed, 
the pilot episode of Smallville depicts Clark Kent surfing 
the Internet, pausing on sites with articles about 
superhuman feats of strength. fiol Like the Internet-sawy 
teenagers whom Smallville targets, Clark Kent is clearly 
using the web for his personal journey of self-discovery. 

Keeping in mind Smallville’ s depiction of its characters as 
online consumers, I will now turn to how and why fan 
practices on the Internet are appropriated for use as 
marketing techniques. Parent company AOL noted in a 
2002 study available through http://advisor.aol.com that 

“younger online consumers are notably more 
likely than older online consumers to have the 
television on while they are logged onto the 
Internet. More than half of all online consumers 
age 18 to 24 (53%) have done both at the same 
time, compared to only three in 10 who are 50 
or older (31%)" 
fhttp://cdn.digitalcity.com/ 
advisormisc/uscyherstudy.pdf 39). 

Although being online and watching TV at the same time 
appears to be a common practice among members of The 
WB’s target demographic, the same AOL study also found 
that “while slightly fewer than half (44%) of all online 
consumers have a positive or neutral opinion of online 
advertising which compared to television advertising, 
slightly more than half (54%) have a more negative attitude 
towards online ads." AOL Time Warner’s awareness of the 
widespread dislike of online advertising indicates that in 
developing online peripherals to a television text such as 
Smallville, marketers take great care in disguising 
advertising as actual textual content. 

In the case of Smallville, the appropriation of age-old (eons 
in Internet-time) fan behaviors fulfills two functions: 
product placement/tie-in for companies outside the AOL 
Time Warner umbrella, and the synergistic success of AOL 
Time Warner itself. 

Though advertisers generally show caution in pouring 
money into new shows, Smallville in its first season proved 
overwhelmingly effective for netting the crucial 18-34 
demographic. According to Electronic Media, Smallville 
was 










Even the Kent family mailbox 
is red. An image of an old- 
fashioned mailbox is 
metonymic for a Normal 
Rockwell-esque life. It even 
appears again in the trailer for 
the brand-new Superman 
Returns, to be released in 
summer 2006. 



As in 1978’s Superman, 
Smallville High’s colors are red 
and yellow, making for easy 
references to the Superman 
costume. 


“the big ad bargain of the [2001-2002] TV 
season...a whopping 84 percent overdelivery for 
advertisers” (Friedman, 8). 

The fact that the show became a breakout hit in its first 
season and delivered far more viewers than expected 
(overdelivered) made it extremely attractive for advertisers 
interested in marketing to the more technologically savvy 
teen crowd. Advertising Age calls Smallville’s primary 16- 
24 demographic “among the most voracious cell phone 
buyers,” so it would logically follow that a company like 
Verizon Wireless would embark on an extensive, multi¬ 
layered tie-in with the show (Stanley, 4). In addition to 
inserting their Test Man (famous for the utterance, “Can 
you hear me now?”) into Smallville settings in several 
television commercial spots and offering membership into 
a text message club that provides trivia and extras from the 
show, Verizon ran a sweepstakes which gave away a trip to 
the Smallville set in Vancouver, B.C. The WB’s Smallville 
email newsletter of March 30, 2004 included a link to a 
brief journal written by the winner, which gave Verizon the 
opportunity to insert a large logo and a picture of one of 
their cell phones. Although the technique of running a 
sweepstakes is tried and true in the land of teen 
advertising, the acts of text messaging and keeping online 
journals have emerged more recently among teenagers as 
ways to assert individuality and communicate with friends, 
using platforms often completely incomprehensible to their 
parents. 

One of these methods of self-publication, weblogging (more 
commonly known as blogging), which in layman’s terms 
refers to keeping an online journal, intensely private but at 
the same time extremely public. In the last couple of years, 
blogging has became extremely popular; a Google search on 
March 31, 2004 yielded 28,300,000 results for a search on 
the word “blog” (http://www.google.com). In late summer 
2003, Eastman Kodak partnered with The WB in order to 
market their Kodak Plus Digital One-Time-Use Camera to 
Smallville’s highly desirable youth audience, 
commissioning Allison Mack, who plays Chloe on the 
series, to keep a personal blog, which was essentially a 
drawn-out advertising testimonial. Commending this move, 





And so does the Smallville 
High mascot, the crow, who is 
blue and wears a very 
Superman-like costume. 



Since AOL Time Warner owns 
DC comics (and because 
spinning off a comic book from 
a character born of a comic 
book makes business sense), 
DC began releasing Smallville 
comic books not long after the 
initial success of the show. 


Business Wire reported that “according to Forrester 
Research, Inc., approximately 23 percent of youth ages 13- 
22 are publishing or updating web pages weekly. Also, 
according to a survey conducted for Kodak by Alloy.com, 
more than 70 percent of teens would like to be able to get 
digital pictures without having to purchase a digital 
camera. To this end, one unique component of The WB and 
Kodak partnership includes a weblog, or ‘blog,’ created by 
Mack at www.thewh.com/allisonsblog ” (“The WB’s Allison 
Mack...”). Each of Mack’s blog entries, which were updated 
from August 5-November 15, 2003, mentions the Kodak 
products available and includes teeny-bopper-ish minutiae 
from her life as an actress, in addition to a gallery of photos 
she allegedly took (each branded with a Kodak logo, 
naturally.) As Mack (the “Mulder character,” as discussed 
earlier) arguably comes across as the most accessible of the 
show’s stars, it follows that she would be the ideal choice to 
write a blog intended for consumption as advertising 
disguised as peripheral entertainment. 

Adding to the synergy slam-dunk involving the release of 
the Smallville soundtrack discussed above was the 
component of the CD’s marriage to the Internet. The back 
of the CD reads: 

“Contains exclusive access to the world of The 

WB’s Smallville that you can’t get anywhere 

elsei’Tnl 

It has become common practice to release enhanced CDs, 
CDs that not only have additional CD-ROM material but 
also have the added bonus of being difficult to copy on most 
commercially available CD burners. The Smallville 
soundtrack certainly has links to WB-run websites, and it is 
here that we find one of the first-tier platforms for linking 
the Smallville consumer to a wide range of online pages 
which in a fundamental way all adhere to the growing 
practice of disguising advertising as entertainment. This 
advertising comes across as entertainment because it 
adapts the forms of fan practices — such as fanfiction, fan 
filmmaking, message boards, grassroots “activism,” 
hacking, and the creation of virtual role-playing spaces. 


















The practice of releasing a tie- 
in soundtrack is an expected 
synergistic move, and the 
Smallville soundtrack is no 
exception. 



The Smallville soundtrack, 
however, was released as the 
“Talon Mix,” a mix CD put 
together by one of the show’s 
characters. Another show 
which has adopted this 
grassroots-appropriation 
technique of product design is 
Fox’s The O.C. 


Each one of these practices encourages investment in a 
narrative that extends far beyond the text of the show itself. 

In his 2002 article “Interactive Audiences?” Henry Jenkins 
states, “Attempts to link consumers directly into the 
production and marketing of media content...are 
increasingly promoted as the model for how to sell goods, 
cultural and otherwise, in an interactive environment” 
(2002,166). Peripheral entertainment, or extra-television 
texts, allow AOL Time Warner to experiment with 
synergistic practices, addressing an audience which 
research has shown is more likely to actively seek out 
interactive environments on the Internet. Smallville was 
not the first WB series to experiment with extra-textual 
material on the Internet; early successes with other teen- 
oriented shows, however, convinced marketers that 
encouraging young viewers to invest in the “world” of a 
show would allow the creation of multiple platforms of 
information/advertising. As Caldwell notes, 

“The WB’s www.dawsonscreek.com site allowed 
fans to read the personal diaries of characters in 
the show, and to ‘hack’ into the private e-mails 
of those same characters” (2003,136). 

Although other current teen-oriented shows like Fox’s The 
O.C. (2003-present) have established websites rich with 
extra-diagetic information, The WB’s pioneering 
techniques in Internet marketing have provided the 
blueprint for other networks to follow. fi2l 

Drawing a line between the television text and its 
peripheral materials becomes even more difficult when 
those materials actually consist of streamed video of the 
show’s characters. While Allison Mack’s blog allowed 
viewers to peer into her life as an actress, the “Chloe 
Chronicles,” five short online videos featuring Mack, as 
Chloe the investigative journalist, provide Smallville fans 
with deeper insight into the show’s mythology, f 13! Initially 
the videos were explicitly tied to AOL Television. Patricia 
Karpas, VP and General Manager of AOL Television, stated, 

“This type of high-quality companion 
programming is at the heart of our mission — to 
offer AOL and AOL for Broadband members 
unique and compelling ways to experience their 
favorite television shows. This is also an exciting 
example of how AOL Television can help 
networks tap into and build loyal audiences for 
their shows” (“America Online to Premiere...”). 


Although Internet television ventures have been slow to 





The first time we meet teenage 
Clark in the series, he is 
depicted as surfing the web. 
We first see a POV shot of the 
article he has stopped on, 
about superhuman strength. 



The next shot is framed with 
just his eyes over the top of 
the screen, scanning for 
information. 



Finally, the teenager at the 
computer is revealed to be 
Clark Kent, in a familiar 
position to many teenagers. 
He's trying to do semi-private 
research on a family computer. 


catch on (not everyone’s Internet connection speed can 
handle this sort of fandom), the availability of short video 
segments both echoes the Star Wars fan practice of digital 
video creation and Internet distribution, and also expands 
the primary text of a show in a corporate-sponsored, 
synergistic way. [1 4] The “Chloe Chronicles” themselves 
feature Allison Mack’s in-character direct address to what 
appears to be a handheld, digital camera. For those viewers 
familiar with the filming style of shows like MTV’s Jackass 
(2000-2001), the style in which these web shorts are filmed 
provides a sense of direct access to the means of 
production. And since these videos are distributed and 
exhibited in the same format as many fan videos, they are 
essentially professional productions masquerading as 
amateur shorts. 

Amateur means of extending the television text take a 
variety of forms, but one of the most visible and studied of 
these is fanfiction writing. Henry Jenkins wrote in 1992 
that fans writing for fanzines (the precursor to online 
fanfiction) 

“pull characters and narrative issues from the 
margins; they focus on details that are excessive 
or peripheral to the primary plots but gain 
significance within the fans’ own conceptions of 
the series” (155). 

The basic idea at work here is that fanfiction allows fans to 
pick and choose aspects of the television text to explore 
more fully than would ever be possible in an hour-long 
program. Smallville marketers took this concept and 
established a variety of websites that provide viewers with 
more detailed insights into storylines on this show; 
particularly noteworthy among these are the weekly online 
newspapers, the Smallville High School Torch and the 
Smallville Ledger, which ran regularly from December 
2001 to January 2004 J1AI Mark Warshaw, Smallville ’s 
Director of New Media, insists: 

"Our big thing is that we're trying to advance the 
Smallville viewer experience. [We're] never 
going to take away from the mothership and 
give you too much information that the show 
needs to take care of for you. But all the way 
through we're kind of planning out what's going 
to be a nice way of complimenting [it]... The 
idea is to try and click every single element of 
















This ad for both Verizon and 
Smallville was a banner ad on 
the WB’s website. It's one of 
many examples of tie-ins 
between the show and 
Verizon. In addition to offering 
sweepstakes, Verizon also 
boasts original content, such 
as quizzes and trivia, that can 
be delivered directly to fans’ 
Verizon cellphones. 



Chloe’s (or rather, Allison 
Mack’s) blog foregrounded the 
use of a Kodak digital camera 
in its presentation of the “real” 
life of a TV star. Each 
allegedly candid photo was 
adorned with the Kodak logo. 


Smallville together, to give one great overall 
huge story just for Smallville fans" (Quoted in 
Dolce). 

Smallville’s online newspapers are unique in that they 
present peripheral and background show information in a 
format which encourages active participation in a fictional 
universe. Both the Torch and the Ledger were updated 
weekly, with stories often “written” by the show’s 
characters. As a high school newspaper, the Torch often 
included links that asked readers to vote for their favorite 
high school teacher, or submit their favorite quotes for the 
yearbook, or suggest which Smallville High student should 
be crowned Homecoming Queen. Every so often, the Torch 
even allowed Smallville fans to write articles to be 
published online, with the implied caveat that only articles 
which take the idea of Smallville as a real place seriously 
would be considered. 

The Ledger encouraged readers to submit letters to the 
editor, which were published with complete integrity to the 
show, and very little discernible irony. For instance, one 
2004 letter to the editor asks, “When did the Luthor family 
establish itself on American soil as a business 
powerhouse?” The editor responds with a quote about the 
Luthor family heritage from “the man who knows the plan, 
LuthorCorp spokesman Mitchell Taylor” (“Letters to the 
Editor”). The “Letters to the Editor” section of the Ledger 
allows fans to ask questions about the show’s canon that 
will be answered in an authoritative, definitive way; 
information gleaned from the online newspapers is 
considered as gospel as the show itself. 

Both the Ledger and the Torch also included fan message 
boards, hidden under the link titles “Community Calendar” 
and “Student Voice.” According to advisor.aol.com, 

“Highly trafficked message boards [which 
includes the Torch, the Ledger, and the plethora 
of other boards run by The WB], monitored 
24/7, are where fans sound off on The WB’s 
programs, characters, and developments” 

( Advisor.AOL.com). 

The network-sponsored fan community has been well- 
established in recent years as a viable means of keeping an 
eye on a show’s popularity, but it’s important to keep in 
mind that such interactivity between a show’s producers 
and consumers has developed from the old model of 
science fiction conventions — fan communities that exist in 
a real-world space and actively seek out a connection with 






producers — to virtual communities that exist by virtue of 
the formats set up by producers, and can therefore be more 
effectively monitored. Of course, message boards and 
mailing lists still proliferate outside of the boundaries of 
The WB’s own webpages, but it’s worth noting that 
Smallville ’s producers are able to access (and post to) these 
fan-run pages with a few simple clicks. In web-based fan 
communities, conversations happen publicly; it stands to 
reason that the writers and marketers of a show like 
Smallville with such an active online following would have 
a much stronger sense of what aspects of the television and 
extra-television text will keep the audience watching. [16] 

( Continued: Fan communities^ 
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Smallville.net acts as the 
first-tier platform for many 
of the show’s online extra- 
textual material. The site 
was first put online with the 
release of the Smallville 
soundtrack. Although most 
of the sites that were set up 
during the 2002-2003 
season (when the corporate 
online world of the show 
was at its most active) are 
still online, the Web Archive 
( http://www. 

archive.org/web/web.php ) 

is invaluable for locating 
defunct sites, and for 
looking at Smallville ’s online 
offerings as they used to be 
in previous years. 


Fan communities 

Some pre-Internet fan communities are famous for seeking a 
connection with producers to achieve a certain goal. Jenkins 
suggested in 1992 that 

“the history of media fandom is at least in part the 
history of a series of organized efforts to influence 
programming decisions...many have traced the 
emergence of an organized media fan culture to 
late 1960s efforts to pressure NBC into returning 
Star Trek to the air” (28). 

The WB, fully cognizant of the effectiveness of word-of-mouth 
marketing and the ability of fan communities to organize 
themselves, uses “exclusive” newsletters and “The WB Street 
Team” for viral marketing purposes. f 17I Smallville fans are 
encouraged to participate in what is essentially a grassroots 
movement for increasing the show’s popularity. The website 
reads, 

“Here’s how it works: All you have to do is look out 
for special Street Team e-mails for member-only 
access to show photos, trailers, interviews and 
other great features you can forward to your 
friends. It’s that easy! We'll give you the 
opportunity to get lots of great stuff, like DVDs, 
soundtracks, exclusive gear from The WB and 
more!’ Ti 81 

This call to arms works on several levels — it suggests that 
fans can be members of a “team,” it offers the chance of free 
stuff, and it requires a form of information dissemination that 
is easy and highly familiar to young consumers — forwarding 
emails. The WB Street Team amounts to a highly effective 
form of viral marketing that gives youth consumers a sense of 
productivity and autonomy, playing upon the idea in new 
media theory that identity is constructed by choices in media 
consumption. Lev Manovich writes that 

“by following an interactive path, one does not 
construct a unique self but instead adopts already 
pre-established identities” (129). 

























Fox’s successful prime-time 
teen soap The O.C. now 
uses many of the same 
techniques for marketing to 
fans that were innovative 
when The WB first used 
them for Dawson’s Creek 
and particularly Smallville. 
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This is a screen capture of 
the Ledger as it stands 
today. While it is no longer 
being updated, an online 
fan can get a sense of the 
extratextual world of the 
show by taking a look at 
this site. Originally, the site 
was updated every week 
with stories that reflected 
the events of each week’s 
new episode. In the event 
of a rerun, the site would 
repost that week’s Ledger. 


In this way, a young consumer affiliating herself with 
Smallville is in essence declaring that show part of her 
identity, which also ties in to both the popularity of role- 
playing forums for the show and the fact that many fans 
choose a screen name which clearly identifies their emotional 
connection to a particular character .[lQlCentral behind the 
effectiveness of WB-run websites like the Torch and the 
Ledger is precisely this willingness of mainstream fans to 
invest in an overall world of the show — in a sense, the 
willingness to believe that Smallville exists. This concept of 
concrete geography for a fictional place sets Smallville ’s 
Internet offerings apart from those of any other show today. 
Reviewers for the series premiere in fall 2001 cited the 
nostalgic aspect of the producers’ vision of a rural town; 
Brandon Easton in The Boston Herald wrote, 

“Smallville, Kansas is an idyllic farm community, 
the quintessential Normal Rockwell, American 
dream come to life...[a] land of white-picket fences 
and wholesome family values” (44). 

Certainly the average U.S. television viewer would be 
interested in escaping to a nostalgic Midwestern utopia while 
watching an actual episode, but Smallville extends far past its 
onscreen textual boundaries. Smallville.net, established by 
The WB and originally part of the extra online content linked 
to the release of the soundtrack CD, establishes Smallville as a 
virtual world with an interactive, almost tangible sense of 
geography. f2ol An interactive, scrollable map with links to 
town webpages (the Talon coffee house has a webpage, the 
Kent Farm has a site for their organic produce, etc.), 
Smallville.net encourages viewers to think of Smallville as a 
real place. One particularly interesting thread on the Torch 
message board ran for a couple weeks under the topic, “Does 
Smallville exist?” NIGHTKEEPR suggested, 

“if Smallville exists in your mind and in your 
fantasies, a place where people are good to one 
another and extraordinary things happen all of the 
time and the town isn't littered with bums and 
graffiti and there is no such thing as racism. I think 
that would be a marvelous place, and maybe if we 
like it enough we will make our own smallvilles 
where we live, just a thought” (March 25, 2003). 





























The Torch functioned in 
much the same way as the 
Ledger, but in the format of 
a high school paper. 



This banner for The WB 
Street Team invites fans to 
tell their friends about WB 
shows. Smallville is 
represented in the 
foreground, and the actors 
in the background appear 
on Charmed and Angel 
(now cancelled). 



One of the more clever and 
game-like element of 
Smallville ’s online world 
stemmed from the “Wall of 
Weird” that the character 
Chloe keeps on the wall in 


This comment, certainly made in the spirit of the show’s 
morality, takes the idea of Smallville as a virtual place quite 
seriously, which corresponds to Lev Manovich’s assertion that 

“we need to take into account the new way in 
which space functions in computer culture — as 
something traversed by a subject, as a trajectory 
rather than an area” (279). 

Another fan on the Torch message board summed up the idea 
of real/virtual spaces quite nicely by stating, “Smallville exists, 
it's just around the bend from Pleasantville” (soCynth, March 
25, 2003). The parallel between Smallville and Pleasantville 
(Gary Ross, 1998) may be a topic for another paper, but the 
fact that the show’s fans draw this comparison between two 
cultural products involving distinctly nostalgic constructions 
of place indicates a willingness to view space as existing in an 
abstract sense, rather than simply as a longitude and latitude. 
Manovich notes that 

“interacting with computerized data and media has 
been consistently framed in spatial terms.” 

Although none of The WB’s websites adhere to the definition 
of a game, they do in fact encourage the productive navigation 
of space common to virtual reality video games, often in ways 
which connote the subversive fan practice of hacking (272). 
The labyrinthine structure of pages that branch off 
Smallville.net and the Torch and Ledger encourages active 
participation in a virtual world that rarely suggests to the 
navigator that she might be viewing a fictional text. Two web 
pages are particularly interesting in this respect: the 
LuthorCorp homepage and Chloe’s desktop. In order to 
“remotely access” Chloe’s computer, a user must know to click 
on the crow’s eye on the front page of the Torch, which then 
leads to a pop-up window asking for user ID and password. 
This information is not readily available; finding user IDs and 
passwords is a frequent thread on The WB’s message boards. 
Once the user enters the correct information, she finds a 
generic-looking desktop with icons that lead to extra-textual 
material such as character “candid” photos, MS Word 
documents of Torch articles, and the electronic “Wall of 
Weird,” essentially a database of all the monsters-of-the-week 
which Chloe has investigated on the show. The ability to hack 
into Chloe’s computer suggests that the computer itself exists 
in physical reality. The site reproduces a traditional interface 
down to the smallest detail, for when a user clicks on “Chloe’s 
HD,” up pops a message that reads, 

“You cannot access this directory from your 












her newspaper office at 
school. 


current location. Please contact Technical Support 
if you have any questions.” I~ 2 i 1 



To access Chloe’s online 
Wall of Weird, a fan first 
needed to get user ID and 
password information, 
which were available in an 
issue of the Smallville 
comic book. 



This is a frame enlargement 
of the comic book page. 
First, the user was 
instructed to go to the 
Smallville Torch website. 


Further contributing to the idea of Smallville as a real space is 
the website to LuthorCorp, which can be accessed as a link off 
the Ledger or Smallville.net and closely mimics the format of 
a real corporate website. Although a header for Warner 
Brothers Studios appears at the top of the page, it’s 
unobtrusive and barely noticeable (none appears on Chloe’s 
desktop.) The site includes a corporate overview, profiles of 
the board of directors, a detailed listing of job opportunities, 
and an investor center with “real-time” stock quotes where, 
with the proper user ID and password, a user can access 
streaming video of Lionel Luthor addressing stockholders, 
using words like “synergy” with no discernable irony .£22] 
Smallville fans can also access the LuthorCorp Intranet, which 
includes Lex Luthor’s personal email — but again, this 
requires a password. And yet The WB’s attempts to instill a 
sense of place into the show’s extra-textual materials still 
provide a jumping-off point for further fan exploration. One 
fan-run website, “Smallville Life,” expands upon the show's 
canon by providing a tourist guide to the town, complete with 
maps, population information, a virtual cemetery, and average 
rainfall and SAT statistics. Interestingly enough, this site's 
front page divides links up into two categories — “Reality,” 
which lists links to information about the show and the 
Superman myth, and “Illusion,” which consists of the 
Smallville town information the page’s author has fabricated. 
Part of the “Illusion” section includes the “Smallville Hackers’ 
Society,” which aims to deliver the proper user IDs and 
passwords to Smallville fans, with the caveat, 

“We do realize that it is thoroughly unlikely that an 
internet town guide would have a page showing 
you how to hack into its town websites. In this case 
you'll have to assume that we hacked into this site 
and planted our own page” (“Smallville Life”). 

This winking mention of illusion versus reality indicates a 
greater willingness on the part of the site’s authors to commit 
to a virtual world, even as they know full well that Smallville 
exists only as a fictional space. Although the necessity of 
“hacking” connects to historically subversive fan activities, the 
fact that users must navigate a variety of pages (and in several 
cases, buy the DVD or regularly read the Torch) to amass the 
information that enables entry into extra-textual spaces 
suggests that Smallville’ s marketers have intentionally tapped 
into an active audience that for the most part understands and 
appreciates a game-like approach to seeking information on 
the Internet. This concept of television narrative as game 
world may be a bit of a stretch. It’s certainly not in the scope of 






















Then, the comic book 
instructed the user to scroll 
over the crow’s eye to make 
it glow green, then click on 
it. 



Clicking on the crow’s eye 
would lead to a prompt for 
user name and password, 
which were provided. 



Going through all these 
steps would lead to (and 
still leads to, as these 
pages are still open as of 
late 2005) this screen 


this paper to explore the effect video games have had on the 
cognitive processes of U.S. youth. Suffice it to say here that 
even the idea of building the possibility of interaction and 
addition into the narrative itself comes from computer games 
such as Doom (1993). As Manovich points out, 

“By releasing detailed descriptions of game 
formats and a game editor, id software also 
encouraged the players to expand the game, 
creating new levels ... hacking and adding to the 
game became an essential part of the game” (245). 

I think this earlier example of fan inclusion in the production 
process is worth mentioning. Although independent fan 
productions such as fanfiction are miles away from adding 
levels to a video game, it’s worth considering the possibility 
that the producers intend for fans to read subtext into 
Smallville. Jenkins notes, 

“Room for participation and improvisation is being 
built into new media franchises,” and he goes 
further to suggest that new media products must 
reflect an understanding of fan cultures in order to 
be successful (2002,164). 

Though much of this participatory culture is geared towards 
the youthful mainstream fan, most improvisation is more 
likely to occur among cult fans, the same fans who write 
fanfiction and tend to eschew The WB’s fan forums but rather 
participate in forums established and run by other fans. 
Jenkins and other writers have thoroughly explored the 
processes behind fanfic writing in the past. One of the most 
popular topics for study has been the proliferation of “slash” 
writing, a genre of fanfiction which usually includes 
homoeroticism between main characters of a television 
show.[ 23 j Smallville ’s producers demonstrate a clear 
understanding of the ways in which subtext inserted into the 
show’s narrative will encourage the fannish appropriation of 
those suggestions. The pilot episode of the series includes a 
scene in which Clark gives Lex CPR; on the commentary track 
for the episode, Miles Millar states, “I love the idea of them 
kissing,” to which Alfred Gough responds, “Why not?”[24l 
Even the marketing of the show has included references to 
Clark/Lex slash: the April Fools’ issue of the WB Insider 
newsletter included a link with pictures of Clark and Lex with 
the text, “They’ve been friends forever. But does one of them 
care TOO much?” (April 1, 2004). Clicking on the link directed 
the reader to a page stating “April Fools,” but the willingness 
of Smallville ’s marketers to publicly refer to the 
homoeroticism between Clark and Lex certainly indicates an 



















capture: a replica of an 
operating system, with 
clickable folders. One of 
them contains Chloe’s 
online Wall of Weird, a 
database of past freaks on 
the show. 
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The LuthorCorp site is also 
still running, although it can 
only really be reached by 
searching for a LuthorCorp 
building from the 
Smallville.net interface. 

This site, too, asks for 
passwords for privileged 
information, which in this 
case means streaming- 
video investor reports and 
private emails of Lex 
Luthor. 



interest in appealing to cult as well as mainstream fans.Even 
with the inclusion of moments in the television text which 
encourage an against-the-grain reading of Smallville, 
fanfiction remains the greatest example of how consumers 
subvert the original meaning and make the show their own. 
Punk Maneuverability, a veteran X-Files fanfic author who 
made the transition to writing Smallville slash, notes, 

“Fanfic can deal with, or ignore, canon at will. Each 
author can pick and choose what elements of the 
show to keep and which to discard. There’s more 
choices with fanfic, more universes to create and 
destroy” (March 23, 2004). 

As I mentioned above, Manovich points to the idea of identity 
construction through the act of choice, insisting, 

“Every hypertext reader gets her own version of the 
complete text by selecting a particular path 
through it...New media objects assure users that 
their choices — and therefore, their underlying 
thoughts and desires — are unique, rather than 
preprogrammed” (42). 

Although he refers specifically to the act of web navigation 
here, this idea applies directly to Smallville’s WB-approved 
online virtual world, as well as the way we might imagine the 
cult and mainstream fans of Smallville consuming the text in a 
variety of formats. 

Conclusion 

Of course, finding identity through narrative consumption has 
in some respect been happening since cavemen drew pictures 
on walls. The ability of a consumer to choose from an 
indescribably vast array of narratives and use these texts as 
tools to construct how she would like to be perceived to the 
outside world, however, gets closer to Manovich’s vision of the 
effect new media texts have on identity. Although declaring 
one's fan affiliation used to carry with it a Trekkie-like social 
stigma, the sheer proliferation of information available has 
privileged the act of choice as a necessary reaction to 
increased media options. As Jenkins wrote in 1992, popular 
culture representations vilified the fan as 

“a 'fanatic' or false worshiper, whose interests are 
fundamentally alien to the realm of ‘normal’ 
cultural experience and whose mentality is 
dangerously out of touch with reality” (15). 

Jenkins' use of the word “reality” relates to the way in which 
the idea of consuming a narrative like Smallville as a world 














This map of Smallville is a 
simpler, fan-drawn version 
of the same effort put into 
creating fictional space that 
Smallville.net uses as an 
interface. 



extending past the television text itself has changed from a 
subversive, fan-propelled process to an explicitly stated goal of 
the show’s producers. 

Whereas studies of fan culture in the past have relied upon 
drawing a distinction between the typical consumer of a 
television text and the more rabid fan interested in immersing 
herself in a fictional universe, it’s becoming clear that the 
confluence of factors surrounding the transition to a culture of 
convergence encourages all fans, cult or mainstream, to invest 
time, effort, and money in a narrative that extends far beyond 
the TV screen. As Jenkins writes, 

“If media convergence is to become a viable 
corporate strategy, it will be because consumers 
have learned new ways to interact with media 
content” (2003, 291). 


Although Smallville itself 
does not exist, this fan saw 
fit to locate it on a real map 
of Kansas. 



As we have seen, fans — particularly fanfic writers — continue 
to appropriate the “official” material of the show by picking 
and choosing topics for further exploration, thereby piecing 
together identity from prefabricated cultural products and 
using that process of choice as a jumping-off point for 
independent cultural production and distribution across the 
Internet. One of the best websites to point to in this regard is 
the Smallville Virtual Season, whose webmasters assemble 
various fanfic writers to conspire on episodic storylines which 
closely mimic the show's canon and structure, yet take the 
characters in entirely different directions. [25] No matter how 
much extra-textual information Smallville’s producers throw 
on the Internet, fan desire to create and subvert will never 
entirely be extinguished. 


The very beginning of the 
series worked in the 
possibility for alternative 
readings. This screen 
capture of Clark giving Lex 
CPR is a favorite of many 
slash websites. 


Yet in all the discourse surrounding the production, 
marketing, and consumption of Smallville, one fact remains 
abundantly clear. The story is about Superman, and Superman 
represents the ultimate figure for the socially unsure: a clumsy 
and awkward geek on the outside, a charming, powerful, 
moral superhero on the inside. As one reviewer of Smallville 
put it, 


“Clark’s an outsider, no matter how beautiful, fast 
or powerful he is. He is, in that sense, every 
teenager who wants the prettiest girl in school but 
for one reason or another can’t have her” (Oxman, 

46). 

I don’t think it’s a stretch to say that the character of 
Superman speaks to most Americans in this way, at least those 
of us who aren’t (or weren’t) football stars or homecoming 
queens in high school. I discussed how Smallville was 














marketed in a way to prevent teenagers from finding Clark 
Kent “uncool,” and I think this speaks to Superman’s 
fundamental flexibility — Superman can always be altered to 
seem cool to a younger generation, but only if he speaks to 
each new generation in a language they understand. 

(Continued: Notes') 
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Notes 

The WB’s success can in many ways be attributed to the decision 
to emphasize children’s programming; The WB is singularly 
responsible for the import of Pokemon (the TV series, at least) to 
the U.S., whose American-translated pilot aired on Kids WB on 
September 8,1998. Kids WB also aired reruns of Batman: The 
Animated Series, which began in 1992 on Fox Kids and proved 
extremely popular among not only kids but also older comic book 
fans. 

2. The WB managed to secure this reputation mostly during the 
1998-1999 season. See Diane Mermigas, “Defying the Odds at the 
WB,” Electronic Media, (January 25,1999), 75; Ron Givens, “Hot 
WB Rides a Teen Wave,” New York Daily News, (February 2,1999), 
31; Lynette Rice, “The WB Takes a Bite out of Teen Audience,” The 
Hollywood Reporter, (October 7,1999), for example. 

3. In fact, Superman’s connection with the discourse surrounding 
9/11 extended past the inevitable Smallville discussion. On October 
20, 2001, VHi, AOL, Miramax and Cablevision presented a fund¬ 
raising concert at Madison Square Garden to benefit 9/11 victims 
and their families. Among the most heralded of the performances 
was that of Five for Fighting, who played their song “Superman” — a 
song that VHi has been referring to ever since as 9/11’s “unofficial 
anthem.” The lyrics to “Superman” are written from Superman’s 
point of view, with the explicit suggestion that Superman, too, has 
dreams and fears and “the right to dream.” Lyrics can be found 
here: 

http://www.lyrics007.c0m/Five%20F0r%20 

Fighting%2oLyrics/Superman%2oLyrics.html . 

Maudlin, yes. But it was also capable of emotionally encapsulating a 
post-9/11 sorrow, and maybe, just maybe, a bit of disappointment 
that Superman didn’t actually show up. 

4. The many incarnations of Superman have imagined the 
character’s youth in different ways, but Smallville appears to take 
its primary inspiration from Richard Donner’s 1978 film Superman, 
which briefly presented teen Clark Kent as lusting after Lana Lang, 
running after the school bus, and longing to join the football team. 
Smallville’s pilot episode included all three of these elements, 
reworked for a cooler, cuter Clark Kent, yet still grounded in the 
idea that Superman in his teen years was largely unpopular and a 






bit on the dorky side. 

5. The presence of the Metropolis-based Luthor Corporation in 
Smallville is a result of Lionel Luthor’s interest in progressive 
farming practices. In the pilot episode, Lionel sends (banishes) the 
rebellious, heavy-drinking Lex to Smallville to manage LuthorCorp’s 
Fertilizer Plant No. 3. Lionel is presented as the real evil force in the 
show — this version of Lex Luthor is particularly interesting because 
of the writers’ interest in painstakingly demonstrating exactly how 
he develops into an evil genius. Lex goes to therapy, hates his 
manipulative father, and even lapses briefly into paranoid- 
schizophrenia at the beginning of the show’s third season. Lionel’s 
decision to privilege corporate greed over proper parenting 
practices, apparently, eventually makes Lex Luthor into Superman’s 
crazed arch-enemy. 

(x “Mytharc” is a term commonly used by fan communities to refer 
to broader storylines in a sci-fi show like X-Files; the word is 
basically an abbreviation of “overarching mythology,” but television 
producers also refer to a multi-episode storyline as an “arc.” 

Zl Smallville DVD audio commentary, “Pilot.” 

fL And, of course, both Smallville and Spider-Man have been very 
financially successful. According to the Internet Movie Database 
fhttp://us.imdb.coml . Spider-Man grossed about $403 million at 
the box office, which is substantial even by today’s blockbuster- 
oriented standards. 

cl This idea is also worth examining (to a certain extent at least) 
through the lens of “great man” theory — there are several directors 
at work today who have made concentrated efforts at glorifying the 
“comic book nerd.” Just as Quentin Tarantino has done his best to 
make the video-store clerk/movie fan seem cooler to American 
audiences, Kevin Smith ( Clerks, Mallrats, Chasing Amy ) has put 
comic book collecting, writing, and drawing at the center of his 
films, and has even had famed comic book artist Stan Lee appear in 
one of his films. As a result of Smith’s efforts, I don’t think it’s 
unreasonable to say that the comic book nerd has come up a few 
notches in the minds of many Americans in the 12-34 demographic. 
This also ties in with the idea that fan culture has become less 
stigmatized due to the exponential spread of Internet use in 
conjunction with TV viewing. What can be considered “cool” is 
certainly elusive, but directors like Smith and Tarantino both come 
from a school of revenge-filmmaking — making films that allow 
them to make up for being considered “uncool” and “nerdy” in their 
youth. Further relating to the Tarantino-comic book connection is 
the fact that Tarantino has the title character in Kill Bill: Vol. 2 
(2004) deliver an entire soliloquy about Clark Kent versus 
Superman, which ends with the line, “Clark Kent is Superman’s 
critique on the human race.” 



10. In fact, the first time we ever see teenage Clark, he is sitting at 
his computer surfing the web. “Pilot,” Episode #1-1, October 16, 
2001. 

11. Smallville Soundtrack: The Talon Mix, CD cover. Released 
February 25, 2003. 

12. The O.C. is Fox’s current breakout hit about teen drama in 
California; during the past year or so Fox began to use the same sort 
of sound cards at the end of episodes that The WB has been using 
since roughly the first season of Dawson’s Creek in 1998. The 
official Fox website for The O.C. 

fhttp: //www.fox.com/oc/home.html includes a blog “written” by 
one of the main characters, but the tone and language of the blog 
cannot be described as a true extension of the show’s canon, since 
the write uses terms like “character” and refers to events in other 
episodes in a very contrived, unnatural way. After looking at various 
web offerings from other networks, I believe that Smallville has the 
most extensive, authentic-seeming virtual universe. 

12. http: //www.thewh.com/Shows/ 

WithFeedback/o.Q2io.iiiRi2.oo.html 

14. Henry Jenkins discusses the Star Wars fan filmmaking 
phenomenon in “Digital Cinema, Media Convergence, and 
Participatory Culture,” in Rethinking Media Change: The Aesthetics 
of Transition, eds. David Thorburn and Henry Jenkins, 

(Cambridge, MA: The MIT Press, 2003). 

15. Smallville Torch, 

http: / / www2. warnerhros. com / weh/ 

smallville/torch/home.jsp . 

Smallville Ledger, 

http: / / www2 .warnerhros. com / weh/ 

smallville/ledger / index.j sp . 

16. Although it’s almost impossible to prove that the ever-changing 
moods on the various message boards have an impact on the show’s 
narrative, every once in a while a storyline appears to reflect the 
opinions of the more vocal posters. As an example, in response to 
the show’s decision to send a character to Paris (“Truth,” #3-18, 
April 21, 2004), achillesi3 posted, “I guess the writers read the 
message boards too. They realize that Lana's character has come to 
a standstill and needs a break. Great way to give her a break from 
the love story and have her come back to the story with a bang. And 
it will be exactly when Clark's personal life has a drastic change. 
Rumor has it that 2 people are leaving and who better right now 
than Lana. I hope she doesn't change her mind.” Posted on 
Smallville Ledger (April 21, 2004) 
http://hoards.warnerhros.com/weh/messages. 

isp?topic=c;il27244&board=Smallville+Ledger 











17 . Mailing lists were the most prevalent form of fan community 
(aside from newsgroups) about five years ago, in the heyday of The 
X-Files. Although they still exist to a certain extent, much fan 
communication happens with blogging or the use of Live Journal, 
which is a blog network. Grassroots movements in fan communities 
are often quite powerful if deployed on the Internet — in the early 
days of The X-Files, the idea of a romance between the show’s two 
main characters was very unpopular. Due to a concerted effort by a 
small mailing list called the “X-Files Romantics,” an effort which 
involved roaming newsgroups in packs and getting into flame wars 
on an hourly basis for several years, the Romantics managed to 
sway the opinions of enough fans so that the majority of vocal fans 
of The X-Files were pushing in every available forum for the show to 
head in that direction. This effort may have taken roughly seven 
years, but it eventually worked. Viral marketing is the advertising 
industry’s term for word-of-mouth information spreading. 

18. http://www.thewhstreetteam.com 

10. Several of the fans I interviewed for this paper have such screen 
names: clarkkenti9, for instance, who is actually female. 

20. http://smallville.warnerhros.com/ 

flash large/flash large.html 

21. http://www2.warnerhros.com/smallville 

/torch/starr-ware/VROS/login/lndex.html . 

This is the screen you access when you click on the crow’s eye on the 
header of the Torch. The user ID is csullivan, and the password is 
wallofweird. 

22. http://www2.warnerhros.com/ 

web/smallville/luthorcorp/home.jsp 
To access the investor center briefings, the passwords are 
respectively smallville, plantno.3, and manager. To access the 
Intranet under the name Lex Luthor, the password used to be 
“Lillian,” but has since changed. This author can no longer access 
Lex’s email. 

23. Originally “slash” referred to male/male erotic contact. The 
generally agreed-upon origin of slash is fanzine Star Trek 
publications of Kirk/Spock erotica. Slash today, however, is a much 
wider phenomenon which describes fanfiction written about 
“deviant” sexuality in any cultural production, and distributed to 
other fans, usually on the Internet. As Punk Maneuverability 
describes it, “Slash is about subversion. It’s about subtext. It’s 
deviant behavior that needs to be hidden for some reason. In these 
ways, Mulder and Scully [the two leads of X-Files, male and female] 
had a slashy relationship. They couldn’t get involved because the 
cause came first. Their loyalty was to the truth and to each other, 
and sex would only get in the way. I liked Mulder and Scully because 
of that tension between them. I like Clark and Lex for that same 









kind of tension, this time stemming from mistrust.” (Email to 
author, March 23, 2004). The subject of slash and its variety of 
definitions is much larger than the scope of this paper, but suffice it 
to say that the constantly evolving nature of fanfiction genres is 
certainly worth continuing study. 

24. Commentary for “Pilot.” Smallville. October 16, 2001. 

25. Smallville Virtual Season. 
http://www.smallvillevirtuality.com/vs/vs.html 
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JUMP CUT 

A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 



Working Title Films builds 
its image on "auterist," 
award-winning movies, 
such as The Man Who 
Wasn't There... 



...but romantic comedies 
starring Hugh Grant and 
written by Richard Curtis 
have provided Working Title 
Films its money-making 
formula. 


DVD marketing in the U.S. of 
Working Title's British romantic 

comedies: 

Framing reception and 
strategies of cultural 
appropriation 

by Pavel Skopal 

London-based production company Working Title Films has 
been the most successful British company — measured not 
only by its unquestionable financial success, but also by the 
number of prestigious awards, fil This company, established 
in 1983, has entered since 1991, led by its two co-chairs Tim 
Bevan and Eric Fellner, in a pragmatic alliance with powerful 
media conglomerates - PolyGram, the Dutch film and music 
company (since 1991) and Universal (since 1999). Following 
such low-budget, highly acclaimed films as My Beautiful 
Laundrette (1985) and Sid and Nancy (1986), it made them 
launch projects with wider commercial appeal (Eric Fellner: 
“Both of us wanted to make bigger films with more worldwide 
access and PolyGram afforded that opportunity”), f2l 

Working Title still keeps its share in “prestige,” “auteurist” 
productions, such as Coen's brothers films (Fargo, The 
Hudsucker Proxy, Big Lebowski, O Brother, Where Art 
Thou?, The Man Who Wasn't There), in addition to which it 
has launched WORKING TITLE2, a subsidiary for low budget 
films with an “independent” appeal (Billy Elliot /2000/ got 
three Oscar nominations as well as four British Independent 
Film Awards). However, commercially the most successful 
field are its romantic comedies. 

(“Working Title Films credits include the hugely successful 
romantic comedies, Four Weddings and a Funeral, Notting 
Hill, Bridget Jones's Diary and Love Actually, all starring 
Hugh Grant and written by Richard Curtis. Curtis also made 
his directorial debut with Love Actually,” stated the Working 








What helps to sell the cycle 
on both side of Atlantic is 
an U.S. star... 



... and exploiting of 
English/American cultural 
differences that can be 
exaggerated and 
commented on a DVD 
edition. 



Cultural distinctions heavily 
enter into the U.S. 
marketing campaign: 

“The biggest issue was 
striking a balance between 
the romantic and comedic 
elements of the film. For 
most countries, the trailer 


Title official website, 

http: //www.workingtitlefilms.com/nusite.php . This self¬ 
description also indicates what the company's “treasure” is - 
not only the actor-star Hugh Grant, but also the screenwriter- 
star Curtis, whose name features both in these films' 
marketing and the reviews.) 

I'm going to focus on three of these commercially the most 
successful productions of Working Title, that also belong to 
the most successful films in the history of the British cinema: 
Four Weddings, Notting Hill, and Bridget Jones's Diary (in 
2001, these ranked, respectively, the sixth, the third, and the 
second in the chart of all-time top 20 U.K. films at the U.K. 
box office, and Four Weddings was the first in the chart of all- 
time top 20 rental videos). [3] 

However, the films themselves with their narrative, generic, or 
stylistic strategies will only serve as a background for the main 
topic of this text. My main concern are these issues: How are 
these films presented on DVDs to international audiences? 
What kinds of extras or “paratexts” are included to “frame” the 
movies and to translate, interpret, and tailor them to viewers? 
What segments of the audience are addressed and in what 
ways? Crucially, these films succeed due to the fact that they 
appeal to both “local” (English) and “global” (U.S., 
international) audiences[4J, despite, or maybe thanks to, their 
“mixed” production, with their cultural, textual and extra- 
textual Anglo-American status.(Even though these films are 
produced in the U.K., a line is established between the U.S. 
market and other countries overseas, from the marketing 
point of view, than between the U.K. and the rest of the 
world.) They are produced by an English company, backed by 
the financial and distributional power of a Hollywood studio 
(or a Dutch media mogul, in case of Four Weddings, 
distributed mainly by Gramercy Pictures, a joint-venture 
company launched by PolyGram and Universal. 

The films exploit English cultural “heritage” as well as (U.S.) 
pop culture with a more hip, modern touch. The narratives 
exploit English/U.S. cultural differences. And all these films 
use Hollywood stars (Andie McDowell, Julia Roberts, Renee 
Zellweger), though not only for the roles of Americans, but 
also to play the peculiarly English Bridget Jones. This latter 
aspect of casting Bridget Jones, in fact, raised passionate - 
and from the point of view of marketing also profitable - 
discussions and controversy. 

Luring to theatres, selling to homes 

Theatrical release 










and TV spots will 
emphasise comedy to make 
it appealing to men, as well 
as women. But for the U.S., 
where it takes a couple of 
minutes for Americans to 
adjust to foreign accents, 
even English ones, we've 
gone for romance.” 


kweactually 



The “seasonality” of Love 
Actually (that is set in 
Christmas time) was 
essential for the release 
date and for the marketing 
campaign. (The cover of the 
film's soundtrack). 



The Notting Hill special 
edition DVD offers not only 
the opportunity to enter the 
story world or to meet the 
stars... 


Although DVD market already has its own favorite stars, 
genres and marketing rules, it still holds that a DVD's 
commercial success tends to be indicated by a particular film's 
success in theatres. In addition, DVD marketing strategies 
learn from the film's theatrical release. For that reason, to 
consider both the way a film is released in theatres and on 
DVD can say a lot about a film's targeted audiences and the 
intended appeal. The scheduling of Working Title films' 
theatrical releases reveals the producers' careful play on the 
sensitive relation between U.S. and U.K/international markets 
and their mutual influence. In contrast, DVD releases are 
more independent. They count more on timing to exploit tie- 
ins, theatrical promotion, or more general culturally- 
established schedules of consumer behavior (Christmas time 
or Valentine's Day, with DVD layouts of packaging and covers 
that make them seem like presents). 

Four Weddings and a Funeral was first released in the U.S. 

(19 March 1994)15] through “platforming.” That means it 
opened only in 10 screens in two markets (New York and Los 
Angeles) and tried to build a word-of-mouth. 

"... the target audience for this film were people 
eighteen to forty years old, with the primary core 
being the twenty-one-to-forty age group, appealing 
slightly more to women. The marketing team 
expected that the eighteen-to-twenty-four-year- 
olds would see the film as 'a comical look at the 
perils of being single.' For the twenty-five-to- 
thirty-four-year-olds, the film would represent an 
English-humour romantic comedy, a high-concept 
expressed as Monty Python meets Sleepless in 
Seattle. The thirty-five-plus segment of the 
audience would consider it an adult date movie, ‘a 
non-Shakespearean Much Ado About 
Nothing. '*T 61 

For Notting Hill, the promotional strategy emphasized 
different values for its U.S. and international release, 
respectively. 

“The biggest issue was striking a balance between 
the romantic and comedic elements of the film. For 
most countries, the trailer and TV spots will 
emphasise comedy to make it appealing to men, as 
well as women. But for the U.S., where it takes a 
couple of minutes for Americans to adjust to 
foreign accents, even English ones, we've gone for 
romance. l2l 


As for the timing, Christmas time was absolutely essential for 
Working Title's Love Actually, e.g., because of its Christmas- 
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...but the imaginary travel 
to Notting Hill has its real 
world addresses with real 
goods to buy. The DVD as 
a travel book is only one 
instance of the relation 
between film marketing, 
cultural heritage, and tourist 
industry. 



Such relation between film 
marketing and tourist 
industry does not 
exclusively characterize the 
Notting Hill DVD. The 
extras on the Lilo and Stitch 
DVD (above) do basically 
the same for the Hawaian 
islands what Notting Hill's 
DVD does for the famous 
part of London. It presents 
the place as something 
both intimately known and 
exotic at the same time. A 
general use of spatial, 
temporal and cultural 
distance is, however, 
essential for this way of 
presenting locale. 


related story. [81 

The producers also strategize to avoid competing with big- 
budget, highly awaited movies in theatres. Thus Working Title 
planned for Notting Hill, starting five weeks before Star 
Wars: Episode I to build its audience before “Star Wars 
swamps the multiplexes. ”[ q] For Working Title's film About a 
Boy, however, the producers chose a strategy of counter¬ 
programming. They released that film, relying on a female 
audience, just one day after Star Wars III IQ] - obviously 
counting on the fact that non-pre/teen audiences would be 
able to find very few other alternatives in the cineplexes to 
provide shelter from the whistling of laser swords. 

DVD production and release 

Obviously, the marketing campaign for a theatrical release is 
as diversified as possible, in order to attract different 
segments of viewers. The same holds true for the DVD release, 
even as DVD marketing campaign exploits the power of 
theatrical release. In this light, regarding the changing 
proportion between the profits from the theatrical and the 
DVD commercial windows, the theatrical window is described 
as a launching campaign for the DVD. [ill In the case when a 
sequel is released theatrically, a DVD special edition of the 
first movie can be released at the same moment to make use of 
the sequel's theatrical marketing campaign, as it was the case 
with the Bridget Jones's Diary DVD. £12] And even though 
DVDs also have to fight for shelf space, the shelves are not so 
overcrowded, and slightly different rules can apply to 
scheduling. Thus, not only is Christmas a hot time - 
Valentine's Day, for instance, is among the best dates for new 
release, re-promotion or re-pricing of romantic comedies. IT3I 

However, another factor plays a key role in marketing DVDs. 
The extras on the disc create new intertextual relations with 
the film, and they also work as a marketing tool in and of 
themselves. This is doubly true of special editions. Released a 
long time after the theatrical release of a particular film, these 
special editions cannot employ the same kind of marketing 
used for the theatrical window. Instead, they are based on a 
“nostalgic” rather than hip mood, which helps to give the film 
the status of a “classic.” And for Hollywood movies on DVDs 
that are released by the big studios or the studios' distribution 
subsidiaries to be distributed overseas, the extras are usually 
the same or partially reduced by the distributor. The question 
is what strategies (if any) are used by U.S. distributors to 
culturally appropriate the films, backed financially by a 
Hollywood studio, in order to emphasize certain signs of 
cultural difference that are strongly part of their appeal. 










What's the reason Hugh is 
reading Captain Corelli's 
Mandolin while sitting on 
the bench? The novel's 
cinematic adaptation was 
one of the future projects of 
Working Title Films. 



On the U.S. special edition 
of Notting Hill, movie 
sequences are used as 
music videos. Shania Twain 
and Elvis Costello, 

Polygram contractors, are 
of the interpreters. 


To illustrate this kind of DVD international marketing 
strategy, I will here focus on DVDs of two Working Titles 
romantic comedies - the special editions of Notting Hill and 
Bridget Jones's diary, as they were released for the U.S. 
market (making as well reference to Four Weddings and a 
Funeral's English special edition for comparison's sake). DVD 
editions tend to be prepared by a different company from that 
which produced the film. In our case, the Notting Hill DVD 
was created by Miramax; the Four Weddings DVD by MGM 
(Sony/Columbia); and the Bridget Jones's Diary “collector's 
edition” DVD, the only one provided by Universal. This fact of 
the DVD having a different producer directly and obviously 
influences the content, but in varying ways. For example, the 
DVD of Notting Hill starts with a clip with short trailers of 
DVDs produced by Miramax and announcing the company's 
loth anniversary. 

Still, more generally, a DVD's content must be composed to 
address various demographic segments and to mimic the 
marketing strategy used for a successful theatrical release. To 
design different DVDs for various markets is not a DVD 
producer's main strategy. According to Angela Tammaro, the 
DVD content director of Universal's English subsidiary, 
working on all content material for Working Title Films: 

“In general with U.K. produced titles, the bonus is 
not created for the U.K. audience specifically. In 
fact we try to make the bonus materials accessible 
to all international markets. Given that Working 
Title Films are generally U.K. based productions, 
the content will have an element of U.K. centric 
sentiment. This has more to do with the subject 
matter rather than the audience. Our key objective 
for any bonus content is to add value for the 
consumer and to create interesting content that is 
an extension to the original viewing experience of 
the film. We try to create content which is 
universal to a particular target demographic, and 
we don't create content specific to a market; that is, 
we do not create a U.K., US and European version 
of the same disc. We do however, ensure that all 
content is localised so that it can be understood in 
other countries. ’ T14I 


But regardless of her statement, I have found clear market- 
specific distinctions in the Working Title Films DVDs' content, 
though the new extras are mixed with the extras taken over 
from the international editions. And, significantly I have 
found a fuzzy line between the U.S. and "overseas market." It 
is also useful here to consider differences between the initial 
(U.S.) and international (U.K., among others) web sites of 







DVD covers also undergo 
changes with international 
distribution. Both U.S. 
editions of Four Weddings 
highlight the stars - Andie 
MacDowell and Hugh 
Grant. That older DVD 
edition has quite a strong 
English touch, presenting 
the actors in a two-shot 
against the background of a 
cityview with a river and a 
church. 
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The UK/international 
edition, in contrast to the 
U.S. ones, presents the 


Bridget Jones: The Edge of Reason. 

Culturally-specific ways of 
addressing the U.S. market on DVDs 

Not new products, still a new context of reception: 
tie-ins, covers, critical discourse 

Even though, as expressed by Angela Tammaro, “we 
[Universal] try to create content which is universal to a 
particular target demographic and we don't create content 
specific to a market,” it is obvious that Universal has made 
some significant changes both in the promotional strategies 
and the content of Working Title Films DVDs addressing the 
U.S. market. Some changes are partly required by market- 
specific tie-ins. For example, in the special edition DVD of 
Bridget Jones's Diary, a flyer is enclosed, announcing the U.S. 
edition of “Extreme Makeover Fitness,” i.e. a fitness weight 
loss program. In the U.S., the collector's edition of Notting 
Hill includes two music videos missing in the British edition. 
Those are Shania Twain's You've Got a Way and Elvis 
Costello's She, and significantly both of these singers have 
contracts with PolyGram, a co-producer of the film. Other 
shifts result from the change of distributor. Instead of a logo of 
Universal or Working Title Films, a viewer of the Bridget 
Jones's Diary DVD will see first the Miramax logo and then a 
clip celebrating the company's loth anniversary and 
announcing its new DVD releases. (Miramax distributed the 
film in U.S. thanks to a deal with Universal - on the base of 
that deal Captain Corelli's Mandolin was directed by John 
Madden and co-produced by Miramax.) Also, in the U.S. DVD 
market, hot DVDs are often released separately in widescreen 
and full-screen editions (charts show certain preferences for 
the widescreen version) fiAl - this is the case with Bridget 
Jones's Diary. 

DVD covers also undergo changes with international 
distribution. Both U.S. editions of Four Weddings highlight 
the stars - MacDowell and Hugh Grant. The first of these 
DVD editions came out in June 1997, when Grant was far 
more established as a star than he was at the moment of 
theatrical release. That older DVD edition has quite a strong 


ensemble in a row, with a 
strong presence of Atkinson 
and the British stage actor 
Simon Callow. 



The second one U.S. DVD 
cover has more or less the 
same design as both 
UK/international, stressing, 
nevertheless, both stars, 
with the ensemble in the 
background (and Rowan 
Atkinson is missing). 
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English touch, presenting the actors in a two-shot against the 
background of a cityview with a river and a church. The 
second one U.S. DVD cover has more or less the same design 
as both U.K./international editions, stressing, nevertheless, 
both stars, with the ensemble in the background (and Rowan 
Atkinson is missing). The U.K. edition, in contrast, presents 
the ensemble in a row, with a strong presence of Atkinson and 
the British stage actor Simon Callow. 

Both the U.S. and the English editions of the Working Title 
romantic comedy, Love Actually, are designed in a similar way 
- as a “present” tied in a bow. Still there is a strong distinction 
in the accent. The British DVD cover shows ten small “boxes” 
with pictures of actors mostly well known for the British 
audience (Alan Rickman, Rowan Atkinson, Cohn Firth, Emma 
Thompson, etc.). In a way, this cover reminds one of Justin 
Wyatt's example of the low-concept poster for Robert Altman's 
Nashville: it had a lot of faces without any obvious story, 
action, or mood present. The difference is, however, that the 
Bridget Jones's Diary DVD in the U.K. is backed by the high- 
concept power of the movie and its theatrical release. The 
cover could remind the potential viewer of a box of chocolates 
(in a way not far from the tagline for Forrest Gump: “Life is 
like a box of chocolates ... you never know what you're gonna 
get”). It also evokes the weaving of a multiple-strand storyline. 

The U.S. cover, on the other hand, has only four boxes, each of 
them presenting not only faces, but situations, relations, 
emotional bonds: between father and son, young couples, or a 
couple getting old. That cover clearly suggest to potential 
viewers who could spend a satisfying time with this DVD: a 
dating couple, a couple with a child “in between,” a “non¬ 
nuclear family” members, or even an older couple with grown 
children. These examples seem to imply that the U.S. covers 
rely more on stars where these are supposedly well-recognized 
by U.S. audiences, and on presenting emotions, situations, or 
mood, where they are not. 

As for Bridget Jones's Diary, the covers are very similar, with 
a more shining presence of Renee Zellweger in the U.S. one - 
but they use different celebrative quotes from critics: In the 
English case, quotes are from The Sun (“The biggest and 
funniest film of the year”), and, in far bigger letters, from 
Ebert and Roeper (“Two thumbs up!”) and Good Morning 
America (“Terrific Fun!”). The use of the most blatant praise 
is, no doubt, the core. References to locally known authorities 
also play a role here, however (whether they are from one of 
the most popular tabloids or one of the most recognized film 
critics). In the case of the U.S. DVD, Bridget Jones's Diary's 
special edition, some of the praising U.S. reviews are included 
on the disc ( Chicago Sun Times, Rolling Stone, San Francisco 











In the case of another 
Working Title romantic 
comedy Love Actually, both 
the U.S. and the English 
DVD are designed in a 
similar way - as a “present” 
tied in a bow. Still there is a 
distinction in the accent. 
The British DVD cover 
shows ten small “boxes” 
with pictures of actors 
mostly well known for the 
British audience. 


Chronicle...) - both to prove the “acclaim” for the film and to 
contribute to its cultural framing. fi61 

A TV spot for Bridget Jones: The Edge of Reason clearly 
demonstrates to what extent U.S. marketing exploits U.S. 
media resonance, explaining “the top five reasons to see the 
new Bridget Jones” strictly through quotations of U.S. 
reviews: 

• “The second Bridget Jones is even better than the first!” 
- NBC-TV; 

• “This is the woman's film of the year...” - PBS “Flicks”; 

• “and men will like it too.” - PBS “Flicks”; 

• “The best romantic comedy of the year!” - NBC-TV; 

• “Bridget Jones is a role Renee Zellweger was born to 
play...” - "Hollywood Close-Ups." 



--- 
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The clip obviously tries to address various groups of intended 
viewers; it does it, however, by a detour, pretending to give up 
the voice of the discourse in favor of that of the (U.S.) critics. 

(Continued: New products, similar approach: irony and shamed 
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The U.S. cover, on the 
other hand, has only four 
boxes, each of them 
presenting not only faces, 
but situations, relations, 
emotional bonds: between 
father and son, young 
couples, or a couple getting 
old. That cover clearly 
suggest to potential viewers 
who could spend a 
satisfying time with this 
DVD. 
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New products, similar approach: irony and shame 



Distributors and producers 
often use reviews as a tool 
for the cultural and 
interpretative framing of a 
movie for its viewers. 
Names of nationally well 
known critics can be used 
for TV spots ... 
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...as well as for DVD 
bonuses. 


I have described aspects of DVD production and distribution 
aside from content, such as those related to tie-ins and 
marketing, and changes not specifically related to the creation 
of extras, such as the incorporating of reviews. In addition, 
some of the extras produced for the U.S. edition obviously try 
to attract the viewer from the side of U.S. context and U.S. 
(pop)culture and also to adapt some of the elements of 
“Englishness” or cultural otherness. But what is significant is 
that this reference to cultural otherness comes in an ironic, 
self-conscious mode. The most visible case is in the U.S. 
Bridget DVD's “A Guide to Bridget Britishisms.“ This extra 
provides “mock” American-English vocabulary, “translating” 
and comically explaining some of Bridget's “spicy” words and 
phrases, British cultural oddities, or even ordinary words: 
barrister - an attorney; loo - the bathroom; knickers - “not 
pants but ladies panties”; daft - foolish or stupid; bugger off 
- a milder way how to say “fuck off’; tarts and vicars - “a 
common British party themes involving priest and prostitute 
costumes”. In this case, cultural/language differences are not 
effaced smoothly; on the contrary, they are self-consciously 
displayed and reflexively admitted for the dissociated pleasure 
of a knowing viewer. 

The “language problem” has been one of Working Title's 
highest priorities as it has attempted to succeed in the U.S. 
market. As Adam Dawtrey puts it, 

“The British sensibility of Working Title's movies 
plays more mainstream in foreign territories, 
particularly in Europe, where the movies are 
dubbed into local languages, than it does in North 
America, where the audience can hear the quaint 
British accents/' 


He confirms that by quoting David Livingstone, the head of 
Universal's marketing team in London, and Tim Bevan, 
respectively: 


"When the Americans see British films, they 
describe them as upscale, because of the voice they 
hear. And when they say upscale, they mean, the 
guy in Middle America isn't going to gravitate 









towards this." (Livingstone) 



A common British parly theme 
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A DVD extra on the U.S. 
DVD edition of Bridget 
Jones : “A Guide to Bridget 
Britishisms” - the extra 
provides “mock” American- 
English vocabulary. Cultural 
and language 
American/English 
differences are not effaced. 
On the contrary, they are 
self-consciously displayed 
for the pleasure of a 
“knowing” viewer. 



DVD extras with actors do 
not just have an ethos of 
professional confessions. 
Rather, an effort to inform 
and to convey the sincerity 
of personal memories are 
the main registers of DVD 
extras Here, Andie 
MacDowell reminds us of 
the time she was making 
Four Weddings and a 
Funeral on that special 
edition DVD: “It was not 
gonna be a very difficult job 
for me. ... It was the time of 
my life. It was the greatest 


"In America, our films are regarded as imports by 
the consumer, and it's about getting over that 
hurdle" fBevanl. fi7l 

But even when the producers consider an English accent a 
barrier and develop a DVD production strategy to break 
through it (as well as other barriers of cultural specificity and 
slant - see below in relation to the image of London), the 
difference in accent can be even used in a self-conscious, 
mocking, and ironic mode in the DVD extras. So, the DVDs (in 
both the British and the U.S. edition) often point out things 
like the presence of a "talented Texan actress for beloved 
British character" (as one of the extras says). For example, in 
the case of Bridget Jones, director Sharon Maguire comments 
on this as both a serious production problem and a risk: 

"The fact that Renee was a Texan was an 
immediate anxiety, of course." 

But the extras also refer to language difference with a comic 
distance. As Hugh Grant described Zellweger in Bridget's 
"behind the scenes featurette": 

"She was doing her English accent off the set as 
well as on, and I didn't know her as a Texan until 
the wrap party, when she turned up with this weird 
voice." ft 81 

Irony is one of the most pervasive features of all these extras, 
together with the ethos of sincerity of professional 
confessions, the informational effort, and personal memories. 
Irony is not, of course, the exclusive feature of the U.S. extras, 
as it is also present in both the films (and the genre of 
romantic comedy) themselves and in contemporary 
promotional strategies in general. 

In the DVDs, irony is present both in an implicit form and as 
an explicit approach. The Bridget Jones's Diary featurette tips 
off: 


“When casting for a role of 'Classic Cad' we'll not 
forget three important things: Irony, Irony, Irony.” 

Less explicitly but more significantly, there's an 
announcement: 



role”)... 
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... Such a statement also 
expresses irony, even in a 
very explicit, direct and 
reflexive mode. The DVD 
extras can address viewers 
as “knowing” audience - as 
the audience that knows 
what marketing strategies 
are about. 



“DVD featurette will not: be 
boring; be overly self- 
promotional; show 
gratuitous clips of Hugh 
Grant in wet shirt... unless 
absolutely essential.” 


"The DVD featurette - Resolutions ... will not: be 
boring; be overly self-promotional; show 
gratutious clips of Hugh Grant in a wet shirt. 

Unless absolutely essential...” 

These words are then followed by a clip of Hugh Grant in a 
wet shirt. 

The Four Weddings and a Funeral DVD includes with its 
extras two unused trailers. As the producer Duncan 
Kenworthy points out, both are based on the difference 
between Andie MacDowell's and Hugh Grant's star power - 
Grant wasn't recognized internationally as a star at the 
time. [led Both trailers show the actors inviting viewers to the 
movie. In the first case, Grant meekly introduces big star 
MacDowell, and the clip ends before he manages to say 
anything about the film. In the second trailer, MacDowell tries 
to introduce Hugh Grant to the viewers - and, 
embarrassingly, she cannot recall either his name nor any of 
his previous films. 

In the plotlines of these Working Title's romantic comedies, 
irony goes hand in hand with a pervasive sense of shame - 
and self-irony is a cure for it. f20l The “shame-producing” 
narrative machine is based on the relationship between a self- 
confident U.S. woman and a shy English man, reflexively and 
extra-textually doubled by the relationship between the U.S. 
star (Andie MacDowell) and the unknown English actor 
(Hugh Grant) in the case of Four Weddings. As the formula is 
repeated, this concept keeps shifting in the self-conscious 
discourse of the history of the Working Title's “romantic 
comedies” cycle. This cycle moves through the relation 
between two stars (Julia Roberts and Hugh Grant in Notting 
Hill) to reversing the relation around the axis of nationality 
(Renee Zellweger, supposedly so unknown at the time of 
making Bridget Jones's Diary that she could work undercover 
in a publishers). This reflexive doubling of the characters'/ 
stars' relations is extended and repeated in the commentaries 
and featurettes on the DVDs with Four Weddings and Bridget 
Jones's Diary. In the case of Notting Hill, however, Hugh 
Grant alone takes the role of a star, owing to the absence of 
Julia Roberts in the disc's extras. But in the case of Four 
Weddings, the time distance of ten years brought extratextual 
commentaries to a memorial mode - the extras situate the 
story as commemorating the times when Grant was not yet a 
star. 


New products, new contexts: 

pop-culture associations and appropriation of spaces 






Notting Hill 


The plotlines of Working 
Titles's romantic comedies 
work as shame-producing 
narrative machines. The 
hero experiences shame in 
front of a movie star... 



...or famous celebrities 
such as Salman Rushdie... 



...or the whole (TV) nation. 



Because the textual/extratextual relations of characters/stars 
are essential for the films' affective work and lay grounds for 
the films' universal popularity, they are exposed and reflected 
on these DVDs for both markets. In addition, at least two 
more distinct points “frame” the movies on the U.S. editions. 
First are “ the young and the mateless (an expert's guides to 
being singlef extras. These star women quite well recognized 
in U.S. popular culture, who comment the "singles" 
phenomenon and give "tips" on how to date and be attractive. 
Some of the presenters here include Linda Wells, editor of 
“the beauty expert” magazine Allure; Jerry Bicks, author and 
producer of Sex and the City; and Karen Salmansohn, author 
of the book Even God Is Single. [21} In this way, a direct 
connection with a tremendously popular “post-feminist” TV- 
series is created, as well as an indirect association with the 
“how to” books “industry” (significantly, in its ironic version). 

Also there is a strong demand for so called chick-lit (or pink- 
lit) [22j in U.S. and especially in Hollywood, and this is more 
of a U.S. pop-culture phenomenon than overseas. Thus, even 
such films as Legally Blonde succeeded in below-average 
fashion internationally. This particular kind of intertextual 
connection works better in the United States. To draw a 
comparison between U.S. and U.K. cultural preferences here, 
Legally Blond grossed $96.5 million in the U.S., $45.2 million 
overseas; the sequel got $90 million in the U.S., and only 
$34.7 million overseas. In contrast, Bridget Jones's Diary 
earned three times more in other countries overseas than it 
did in the United States. The same situation is the case with 
the other Working Title hits. Four Weddings earned three 
times more in other countries than the U.S., Notting Hill two 
times more. These films work overseas even better 
proportionally than U.S. blockbusters, such as Spider-man, 
Lord of the Rings, Shrek, Independence Day or Pearl Harbor 
do (where the rate is somewhere between 1:1.1 and 1:2). It 
explains the worries of the UIP executives about the 
"foreigness" and the "posh“ accent of these U.K. films, even 
though such a worry seems to be a bit schizophrenic. As I 
indicated, these films are based on a cultural difference that is 
very pointed and exploited both in the films themselves and in 
the DVDs extras. In addition, Hollywood stars provided the 
films with a “Hollywoodish” high-concept value and are “sold” 
to the world as having a “Hollywood star plus British culture 
heritage.” As Andrew Higson points out, all these films bear 
marks of “English heritage films”: 











The British Bridget Jones's 
Diary is framed for the U.S. 
audiences through people 
and products well known in 
U.S. popular culture. 



As Andrew Higson points 
out, the Working Titles 
romantic comedies are sold 
to the world as having a 
“Hollywood star plus British 
culture heritage.” Four 
Weddings and a Funeral 
shows “olde-worlde inns”... 



... and country houses. 



In Notting Hill, “Julia 
Roberts features as an 
American film star who 


“Four Weddings, with its country houses, olde- 
worlde inns, and upper class eccentrics, shares a 
great deal with heritage films like the Forster and 
Waugh adaptations. Notting Hill features Julia 
Roberts as an American film star who comes to 
England to appear in period costume in a Henry 
James adaptation. And Bridget Jones's Diary 
reworked parts of Jane Austen Pride and 
Prejudice. "[23] 

My second point about these film's international construction, 
which seemingly has later DVD distribution in mind, is the 
way that the overseas English setting of Working Title's films 
(London, primarily) is presented and exploited. Not to create 
any barrier for the reception of U.S. audiences, London comes 
across as an elegant, clean, sanitized city. The strategy behind 
such an approach in depicting settings has been tellingly 
expressed by Tim Bevan: 

“Notting Hill, Bridget, About A Boy and Love 
Actually were all London-based films. We've had a 
bit more money, basically, (than other British 
filmmakers) and have been able to give the city a 
look on those films, which is very gratifying. It 
doesn't look like a grotty place. You get used to 
low-budget British films and we don't show our 
city off to the best (in those). The other interesting 
thing in terms of getting the film received in 
America is that when you begin to show the city off 
like that, they begin to not feel that the film is an 
import. They see the film as just a movie sort of 
thing. There's a magic hurtle that we have to go 
through with British films for the American 
audience where they're no longer feeling that the 
film's a nice quaint little picture from over the 
pond. They just accept it as a movie. ' T24I 

This kind of sanitized London imagery has been strongly 
commented on and criticized - in the British press, of 
course. I~ 2 A 1 Still, London remains "one of the stars 11 of Notting 
Hill. The U.S. DVD edition of Notting Hill includes a "travel 
book map.“ The extras offer a map of Portobello Road noting 
second-hand shops, greengrocers and antique markets, and 
also the infamous blue door. The second map shows eateries 
in the locality with their addresses. The special edition's mode 
of presentation is nostalgic, highlighting the movie as an 
exhibit of cinema history and an exhibit of the personal 
histories/memories of both crew and, above all, viewers. Also 
this “travel book” extra tries to establish a connection with the 
viewer's present space. Through this “spatialization” of a part 
of the diegetic world, it changes the imaginary, untouchable, 












comes to England to 
appear in period costume in 
a Henry James adaptation.” 



Bridget Jones's Diary is 
partly based on Jane 
Austen's Pride and 
Prejudice - and the special 
edition DVD points it out 
proudly. 



In the Working Titles 
romantic comedies, London 
is presented as a clean, 
elegant, sanitized city. Tim 
Bevan, one of the two 
Working Titles' co-chairs, 
commented the reasons of 
the strategy: “Interesting 
thing in terms of getting the 
film received in America is 
that when you begin to 
show the city off like that, 
they begin to not feel that 
the film is an import.” 


un-visitable diegetic or story space, elusively present in the 
viewer's emotional memory, to a concrete space through 
which you the viewer can wander and which you can enjoy 
physically by all of your senses that are not involved in 
experiencing the film. f261 

However, this work of spatialization, a "palimpsestic" 
rewriting and concretization of the imaginary space, is not 
unique to this DVD. On different DVDs, its motivation can 
vary. The extras on the Notting Hill DVD do basically the 
same for Notting Hill what, for example, the Lilo and Stitch 
DVD's extras does for the Hawaian islands - it presents the 
place as something both intimately known and exotic at the 
same time. A general use of spatial, temporal and cultural 
distance is, however, essential for this way of presenting 
another location in an evocative way. 

Conclusion 

U.S. distributors take the advantage of producing the U.S. 
DVD editions (region 1) separately in the United States to 
adapt and culturally “translate” movies for domestic 
audiences, at least in the case of “hot” movies. There is a 
notable difference between cultural flows in “framing” DVDs 
content, and due to the system of regions, these flows are not 
reversible. In the case of the flow from the U.S. to overseas 
markets, Angela Tammaro's words holds fully true - the 
differentiation that works here is based on lines of age, 
gender, taste, social status, and generic fandom, rather than 
lines of nation and culture. In that regard, the difference 
between the U.S. and the international editions tends to be a 
negative one. That is, some extras seen in U.S. DVDs are 
missing in some editions for international distribution. As for 
the flow from overseas to the U.S. (i.e., the case of films 
backed by Universal's money and produced in England), 
Tamarro's words holds true only from her point of view. She is 
certainly right - who should know it better? - in declaring 
that Universal International Pictures does not prepare various 
extras for various markets. There are, however, other 
“framers.” U.S. producers of DVDs for U.S. markets partially 
set up DVD content considering international editions. At the 
same time, they want to produce a culturally- and market- 
specific context, to appropriate and “frame” a culturally 
foreign product through the paratexts circulating around the 
film itself. All the materials included on a DVD can be used as 
external institutional constraints, as a cultural filter routing 
the viewer to a territory that is more culturally familiar and 
less discouraging. 


(Continued: Notest 
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Notes 

I want to thank Peter Kramer for invaluable advice and patient 
reading of the text. 

1* A "photographic history" of the studio was already published 
by Macmillan, who announces it as "beautiful photographic 
history of Working Title Films, the most successful international 
independent British film company of the last 20 years." 
http://www.panmacmillan.com/hooks 
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Marco Bechis’ Garage Olimpo 

Cinema of witness 



The French film festival 
version of the poster 
lightens the background 
behind Maria's blindfolded 
face, but keeps the red 
lettering. 



In the context of the 
Argentine "Proceso," 
Maria's work teaching 
illiterate adults to read is 


by Amy Kaminsky 

Rafa: “Yo, el cine argentino no lo veo.” [...] 

Juan Carlos: “Yo, la realidad argentina, no la veo.” 

(El hijo de la novia/Son of the Bride ) 

[Rafa: “Me, I don’t see Argentine movies.” (...) 

Juan Carlos: Me, I don’t see Argentine reality] [l] 

Although Garage Olimpo was nominated for awards at 
festivals all over Europe and Latin America, Marco Bechis' 
film never had a commercial release in the United States, and 
it had very limited success in Argentina. Before it opened in 
Buenos Aires in September 1999, the city’s fashionable 
shopping malls were plastered with the film’s compelling 
poster: the face of its star, Antonella Costa, blindfolded, 
beneath blood-red lettering on a black background. The 
Australian owner of the malls was perfectly happy to sell 
advertising space to display this image (Gallotta, “Entrevista”). 
However, during the first week of the run, box office workers 
in the upscale cineplexes showing the movie told patrons that 
the film was sold out (Beladrich). This meant not only that 
those who wanted to see Garage Olimpo did not get in, but 
that first-week receipts were so low that the film was largely 
withdrawn from circulation. By the time I got to Buenos Aires 
in late December, the only theater showing Garage Olimpo 
was a small downtown cinema devoted to national films. f 2l 

Residual censorship and the 
ethics of silence 

This box office censorship, oddly tempered by the free speech 
of the marketplace (or at least of the shopping malls) echoes 
the censorship of the period of the Argentine Proceso (1976- 
1984), during which time state control of discourse made it 
virtually impossible for anyone other than those sanctioned by 
the state to name national reality and to write national 
history.[3l After 1984, many feared that repression would 










what justifies her arrest as a 
subversive. 



Early in the film a self- 
possessed Maria drinks a 
beer and refuses Felix's 
advances. 



The opulence of her 
mother's house contrasts 
with the image of a half- 
naked Maria rummaging 
through the clothes Felix 
has brought home from the 
prisoners being held at the 
garage. 



Maria is arrested. The 
overhead shot emphasizes 
the vulnerability of both 


return if the history of the Proceso from the perspective of its 
victims were too boldly written. As Nelly Richard points out in 
the similar case of post-Pinochet Chile, the transition to 
democracy was marked by an intense focus on the present that 
turned the recent past into a blur inimical to the formation of 
memory. Bechis encountered not only this residual 
censorship, but also an expectation of reverential silence: 
representing the pain of the victims might well trivialize it. 
Beginning famously with Adorno, who said that there could be 
no poetry after Auschwitz, and continuing to the present with 
Berel Lang’s concern about who has the authority to write the 
story of the victims of the Holocaust, we are confronted with 
the possibility that the great evils of the 20th century might be 
sublimated into art, or, worse, be converted into mass 
entertainment (Lang, 2000). By these lights, Bechis treads 
dangerously, deliberately fictionalizing events and using 
popular cinema's techniques and tropes to engage his 
audience. Yet in the end, Berel Lang grants the authentic voice 
permission to speak, and even Adorno reconsidered his 
famous dictum, saying: “Perennial suffering has as much right 
to expression as a tortured man has to scream; hence it may 
have been wrong to say that after Auschwitz you could no 
longer write poems” (362). Or make films. 

Perhaps most important, the writers, artists, and filmmakers 
who are engaging with the question of memory of the 
Argentine Dirty War are those who have been touched by the 
events themselves, directly or indirectly. Certainly the 
contributors to the influential Argentine cultural review Punto 
de Vista [Point of View] believe that remembering is vital, and 
that however problematic, representations and 
memorializations of the abuse of power during the Dirty War 
are necessary. [4] As a filmmaker bearing witness, Bechis 
strains against obstacles, ultimately refusing to be silenced. 
Nevertheless, as his marginal success in dealing with the 
barriers he encountered at the level of distribution indicate, 
Bechis' ability to overcome these obstacles is limited. 
Ironically, one of the most obstinate is the sense of exhaustion 
on the part of Argentineans who claim that they have heard 
enough about the Dirty War. [5] 

In addition to the limits on representation imposed by 
residual censorship, economic roadblocks, ethical injunctions 
against turning other people’s misery into entertainment, and 
emotional exhaustion at being repeatedly confronted with 
scenes of brutalization, Bechis faces constraints intrinsic to 
film itself. Narrative cinema cannot seem to escape the 
reinscription of the female body as fetish or those discourses 
of power that in the end seem to be about, or symbolized by, 
heterosexual, patriarchal gender arrangements. 








Maria and her mother 
Diane. 



Combining painful realism 
with Christian iconography, 
director Marco Bechis casts 
himself in the role of the 
torture victim. 



Maria's torture scene is 
rendered less vivid on the 
black and white, grainy 
video monitor. It is seen as 
the commandant does, via 
video camera. 



However, Maria's tortured 
body cannot escape being 
fetishized as well. 


Garage Olimpo 

As one of the thousands of the detained and disappeared, 
whose Italian passport apparently saved him (after ten days in 
a torture center in 1976 he was expelled from the country), 
Marco Bechis can lay claim to the authority of personal 
experience from which to make his movie. He thus sidesteps 
the proscription against an outsider speaking for the victims of 
atrocity. His film, however, is not overtly autobiographical. It 
tells two interconnected stories, one of Maria, a young literacy 
worker living in genteel poverty with her French mother, who 
rents rooms to make ends meet. Their tenant, Felix, is in love 
with Maria, but she, his social superior, spurns him. Maria is 
subsequently kidnapped and taken to Garage Olimpo, a 
Buenos Aires car repair shop outfitted as a torture center, in 
which bored guards eat sandwiches, play ping pong, and listen 
to soccer matches between torture sessions and raids to round 
up more detainees. There Maria discovers that Felix is one of 
the torturers, and suddenly the power relation between them 
is inverted. The film follows Maria’s psychological 
disintegration under conditions of relative isolation and 
(implied) torture, in which Felix is her only link to her former 
world. He protects her from mass rape, brings her decent food 
and even fresh flowers. She becomes utterly dependent upon 
him and accepts him as her lover. 

Toward the end of the film he orders her to shower and dress: 
he is taking her out of the garage on a parody of a date: they 
walk together, and she clings to his arm, in a kind of forced 
lock-step he imposes on her. She seems to try to escape, 
momentarily, unsuccessfully. He watches her on a child’s 
swing in a playground, they go to eat in a cheap cafeteria, and 
he takes her to a hotel, where they make love. She tries to call 
home, also unsuccessfully. When he returns her to the 
detention center, she is incorporated into a group of new 
prisoners. 

The story of Maria and Felix, which takes place over a period 
of weeks, is framed by another story that takes place on the 
single day of their grotesque outing. The first image of the 
film, before the title, is an aerial shot that appears abstract — a 
roiling brown aqueous substance fills the screen. As the 
camera pans, the spectator recognizes the Rio de la Plata, with 
Buenos Aires in the distance. The camera approaches the city 
and begins to track the progress of a bus. Bechis then cuts to 
the interior of the bus, following a young man who gets on, 
finds a seat, and hands the backpack he is carrying to a young 
woman sitting alone. She leaves the bus with the backpack, 
and the camera follows her into a well-appointed apartment 
building. Cut to the young woman bantering with two armed 







This dark overhead shot of 
Maria in her cell expresses 
her isolation, despair, and 
vulnerability. 



In the darkness of the cell 
Maria writes on the wall, 
trying to retain some control 
and maintain her sanity. 



Maria becomes emotionally 
dependent on Felix, who is 
both her torturer, and her 
protector. 


men guarding the apartment she is about to enter. She greets 
the school friend who is expecting her, and excuses herself to 
go to the bathroom. Instead, she enters a bedroom and places 
a bomb underneath the bed. We see the bomb being armed as 
if we were ourselves under the bed looking out. The young 
woman returns to her friend and tells her they must go out to 
go to a movie, but her friend says no — she has to get 
permission from her father first. 

Very late in the film we will return to this scene: the intended 
target of the bomb returns home, and we recognize him as el 
Tigre (the Tiger), the commandant of the torture center. After 
a tense scene in which his daughter cajoles him with a 
flirtatious, quasi-incestuous promise of a foot massage when 
she returns, the two young women leave the house. He makes 
arrangements for dinner, and the camera follows him down 
the hallway to the bedroom, to return to the same tight low 
shot: focused on the bomb under the bed. After some tension- 
producing foreplay, the commandant walks past the bomb, 
sits on the bed to take off his boots; the bed and the bomb 
under it creak; he lies down and the bomb explodes. 

This second narrative, taken from a real-life event, in which 
the school friend of the daughter of a police chief assassinated 
him with a home-made bomb, neatly frames the main story. 
But as we recall, the opening shots depicted not this intimate 
political murder, but rather the aerial view of the city. And 
indeed, Bechis closes with a return to the aerial shot. When 
the bomb goes off, we hear a load roar, but it is not the sound 
of the bomb exploding. It is the sound of still another weapon 
of death: the engine of a military airplane about to drop its 
cargo of drugged political prisoners into the river of the film’s 
opening shot. The camera cuts to what we can finally identify 
as an Argentine military plane. With this shift first via sound 
and then via sight, the viewer’s attention is immediately 
diverted from one scene of death to another. Cause and effect 
are confounded: el Tigre is killed because of these death 
flights — and the detentions and torture — that occur under 
his direction; and a new load of detainees is taken to be tossed 
out of a planes to their deaths. In the logic of the film's 
manifest chronology, Maria’s murder, together with that of the 
latest group of detainees, follows on el Tigre ’s assassination. 

The film’s grip of inevitability, created in part by its circular 
structure and its careful symmetry, is further tightened by a 
series of scenes threaded through the main narrative depicting 
the sequence of events leading toward the death flights. Each 
such scene represents a fragment of the process, each builds 
on the previous one, until we fully understand just what the 
procedure is that we are seeing. In the first of these scenes, 





Felix brings Maria food from 
outside and they eat it 
together. 



Felix's gaze, at Maria in her 
cell, reveals both his desire 
for her and his own sense 
of vulnerability. 


Maria witnesses a group of detainees being given injections, 
told they are bound for transfer, and loaded onto a truck. A 
fellow prisoner tells her that, despite what the detainees are 
being told, he does not believe they are being transferred to 
another prison, nor that they will be released. In a later scene, 
the camera follows the prisoners into the truck, and each 
subsequent scene of this sort takes us closer to the final 
destination of the truck’s drugged passengers. 

This slow repetition/progression reaches its apotheosis when 
Maria and Felix return from their grim date and Maria is 
incorporated into the line of incoming prisoners being loaded 
onto the truck. Felix is reprimanded for breaking the security 
of the detention center — he is no longer able to protect Maria. 
And the film ends with the death flight in the airplane whose 
engine we heard as the explosion of the bomb, thus linking the 
one with the other, not causally but metonymically. 

The film’s chronology implies causality without asserting it, 
but Bechis ultimately withholds the narrative of a logic of 
causality. It appears that Maria is caught up in the machinery 
of torture because she rejects Felix, and that she is 
incorporated into the death flight because el Tigre has been 
assassinated. On closer scrutiny, we realize that any relation of 
causality is that of the larger system, the terrible coincidences 
that are inevitable in the regime of state terror. 



Felix carries his torture 
instruments down the 
corridor of the clandestine 
prison. 



GAUCHO s --- 


The film’s elegant structure is complemented by its carefully 
designed and executed cinematography and use of sound. 
Bechis uses a hand-held camera and available light for the 
scenes in the garage, resulting in a documentary-style effect 
that intensifies the sense of lack of control experienced by the 
prisoners. It is hard to see all of what is happening in that 
half-light, and it is disconcerting to be visually jerked around 
by an unsteady camera. The film maintains a documentary 
stance in many of its scenes. The commandant’s office is 
almost always shot from outside, through an interior window, 
giving the partially obstructed view available to an unwelcome 
camera. In addition, the film’s single most graphic depiction of 
torture makes recourse to autobiography. Not only does 
Bechis cast himself in the role of the naked victim on the 
torture table, he also depicts the scenes of torture primarily 
through sound, remembering for the spectator that during his 
own 10-day detention he was kept blindfolded. Bechis' own 
witnessing was not visual but aural. Autobiography, the 
witnessing that might be thought as the most trustworthy, in 
fact demands the honesty of the limits of vision. Still, the only 
exact reproduction in the film is visual — the brief glance 
Bechis had of the prison corridor: 









The image emphasizes 
Felix's isolation as he eats 
alone at a busy Buenos 
Aires lunch counter. This 
through-the-window 
composition in the brightly 
lit outside world parallels 
similar camera placement 
inside the dark garage. 



Bechis similarly shoots 
Tigre, Maria and Felix 
through the window bars 
separating in Tigre's office 
from the rest of the 
clandestine prison. 



In a kind of anti-establishing 
shot, the screen is filled 
with an ugly brown roiling 
mass that only later 
becomes intelligible as the 
river. 


"The sound is what is autobiographical. I was held, 
for about ten days, in the Club Atletico, one of the 
camps they had in the city. [...] Since I was 
blindfolded I didn’t see anything, only once did I 
lift the blindfold and through some bars I saw a 
corridor. When I was freed and I went to Italy I 
sketched that corridor and with that sketch I made 
the stage set. The set is exactly what that sketch 
looked like; I gave it to a set designer and I said I 
want this. It’s an exact reconstruction of what I saw 
from under my blindfold. And as for the sound, it’s 
not that I listened to those exact songs, that radio, 
it’s not that I heard those exact things, but what is 
exact is the thickness and the quality of the sound 
of that place, that is very much like what I 
remember" (Gallotta, “Entrevista”).£6J 

Bechis makes judicious use of crane shots of prisoners in cells, 
under torture, and threatened with imminent death. Just after 
her attempted escape, Maria is forced to her knees as the 
guard named Texas, whom we already have seen kill her 
mother, holds a gun to her head and slowly counts. The 
overhead shot increases the tension, which is released with the 
juxtaposition of the sound of the gun firing (into the floor as it 
turns out), and a cut to a frontal shot of Maria. The crane 
shots, together with images of the action seen indirectly, 
through the grainy, black and white closed-circuit cameras 
that allow for constant surveillance of both prisoners and 
guards, heighten the sense of claustrophobia. They reinforce 
the dictum that from this place there is no escape, a line that 
Felix repeats to Maria. 

In contrast, Bechis shoots the scenes he refers to as “above 
ground” using conventional filmmaking equipment. The 
dollies and fixed cameras that do not call attention to their 
own artifice, and the panoramic aerial shots of an over-lit 
Buenos Aires, contrast strongly with the claustrophobia of the 
garage footage. Bechis shot the exterior scenes on very sunny 
days, creating an extreme contrast between the hidden, dark 
world of the detention center and the overly bright, almost 
blinding shots of the city and the conventionally lit interiors of 
the world aboveground. Thus the metaphors of above and 
below are actualized by the nature of the cinematography. The 
irony is that the scenes that are truly “above” — the aerial 
shots of the city — seem not to forward the narrative, but 
rather to interrupt it. The aerial shots of Buenos Aires that 
punctuate the film evoke the interior surveillance of the 
torture center; we observe the city from above. 

These aerial shots, which promise a god’s eye view, or a bird’s, 
one beyond the realm of human ethics and the other not able 




The close-up of the radio 
serves as a visual cue 
indicating the importance of 
the auditory for blindfolded 
prisoners. In Argentina's 
secret prisons, radios at full 
volume were often used to 
mask the sounds of torture. 



The blindfolded Maria talks 
to her comrade as they 
clutch the metal grating that 
marks their imprisonment.. 



In the clandestine prison, 
the guards as well as the 
prisoners are under video 
surveillance. Some mug for 
the camera while others 
play ping-pong, their 
attention turned away from 
the corridors and cells. 


to aspire to it, turn out to be about the death flights. The 
implication, which we come to draw only at the end of the 
film, is that day and night these planes dropped their human 
cargo. Until then, the multiple fragmentary scenes from the 
air seem disconnected from Maria’s story and the intermittent 
narrative of the detainees on the many trucks that blend into 
one. In the end, these scenes fall into place like pieces of a 
jigsaw puzzle which, when completed, reveals the terrible 
secret of the death flights. To emphasize the centrality of this 
particular outrage, among the many depicted in the film, the 
movie ends with a postscript that informs the viewer that 
thousands were killed in this manner. 

Light and dark, vision and deprivation of sight, are central 
themes of the film. Bechis intensifies the unrelenting, dark 
horrors of the torture center by contrasting them with the 
ordinariness of life that goes on right outside its doors. When 
Maria manages to make her way out, it is into a blinding light 
that others must find commonplace, but that from inside the 
garage looks like the gates of heaven. She is quickly found and 
returned to darkness and the blindfold. The control that the 
guards have over the ability of their prisoners to see or not see 
is central to the film’s insistence on the scopic: who sees, and 
under what conditions. 

It is striking how often the prisoners are told to remove their 
blindfolds, permitted to see — and therefore potentially 
identify — their torturers. But here were are beyond the realm 
of the purely narrative and in the realm of the symbolic, so we 
note that the bright light of the city blinds the people in the 
streets to what is going on around them; giving them, perhaps 
a false sense of vision. Along the same lines, but in a return to 
the literal, the aerial shots of the city that impart the feeling of 
surveillance in fact do not permit us to see the details of what 
is occurring there. Paradoxically, light does not illuminate. 
Indeed, one of the horrors of the film is the way the life of the 
city continues. The Buenos Aires of the film is crowded, 
anonymous, rushed, and somewhat squalid — no one makes 
eye contact, there is a cacophony of sounds, the streets are 
run-down, and the people seem to be in a state of anomie. 

Once Maria is kidnapped, the only human connection 
portrayed on the outside is the society of women trying to find 
their disappeared relatives. Maria’s mother, Diane, trying to 
locate her daughter, goes to the police station, where she 
meets a woman looking for her husband. In a later scene, in 
which a military priest hears the confession of women looking 
for their missing children and spouses — an apparent 






Maria's own sight is cut off 
by a blindfold as the viewer 
strains to make out the 
corridor of the torture 
center. 


reference to the mothers of the Plaza de Mayo — she finds an 
underground community of desperate relatives who are 
neither part of the normal world of the outside, nor (yet) 
disappeared themselves. They are utterly isolated from the 
rest of society. Diane approaches one powerful man, an old 
friend, who says he cannot help her. She finally agrees to hand 
her house over to Texas, the guard who will later hold the gun 
to Maria’s head, in return for her daughter, or at least for the 
ability to see her. The transaction completed, Texas murders 
Diane. Maria, of course, never learns of her mother’s death, 
which makes her fruitless phone calls home all the more 
piteous. 

(Continued: Cinema of witness^ 
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This shot of the surveillance 
cameras imparts content, 
including a torture session 
and the guards' break room, 
as well as create a squalid 
atmosphere. The monitors 
are identical and pristine in 
contrast to the disorder that 
surrounds them. 
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Cinema of witness 



Prisoners clean the 
corridors, one of the few 
times they are let out of 
their cells and can 
communicate with each 
other. In this shot of Maria, 
Felix, and the electrician, 
dark walls create sense of 
constriction. 



I have gone into considerable detail recounting the film, not 
only because it is unlikely that many readers of Jump Cut will 
have seen Garage Olimpo, but because once I saw it I was 
recruited into its field of action. Speaking of Holocaust 
narrative (the theorizing on which, together with scholarship 
on Latin American testimonio, informs much of my thinking 
here ML Berel Lang notes that “all Holocaust writing aspires 
to the condition of history” (Lang, 2000, cited in Lang, 2004, 
281). Similarly, Bechis intends to make sure that the history is 
written and disseminated to an ever-increasing number of 
individuals, not only so that its victims might be remembered, 
but also as a warning against the repetition of the atrocity. As 
Bechis has announced, “My artistic expression was born from 
the need to bear witness” (“Cine e historias”)[8J; but he knows 
he faces a reluctant public: 

"We’re doing a big publicity campaign so that 
people will know that the film is there, so that 
people who were not directly involved will learn 
what happened. In this society the distinction 
between those who were involved and those who 
weren’t seems obvious. On the one hand, those 
who were closely touched by this thing because 
something happened to them or because they 
knew someone, and on the other hand, those who 
weren’t. For them, it doesn’t exist" (Gallotta, 
“Entrevista”) . fcil 


The electrician is one of 
several characters based on 
a real-life prisoner. 



As one of a number of films concerning state and paramilitary 
violence in Argentina between 1976 and 1983, Garage Olimpo 
makes considerable emotional and political demands upon its 
audience. [10] One sympathetic critic, acknowledging his own 
adolescent ignorance of the clandestine prisons depicted in 
the film, describes himself during the Proceso as “worried by 
school, annoyed by censorship in the movies, wrapped up in 
soccer” (Noriega) .JjjJ He goes on to remark: 

"What I feel is not a sense of guilt that is eased over time: 
there is nothing I could have done during that period that 
would have allowed me to see Garage Olimpo without feeling 
just as miserable. Because it is the profound shame of being 











Diane reports Maria's 
kidnapping to the police. 
Conventional lighting makes 
the world she moves in 
seem normal, but this 
environment is intimately 
connected to clandestine 
prisons and torture centers. 



While Diane searches for 
her daughter, Maria tries 
fruitlessly to call home from 
her cell. 



Diane signs her house over 
to Texas in exchange for 
Maria's release. 



Once he has secured the 
house, Texas kills Diane 


Argentinean, of being human, of belonging to the species that 
is capable of such behavior. We are contaminated, we always 
will be. Garage Olimpo brought back that that sense of shame 
and I, personally, am grateful for it. "[12] 

Yet even before Garage Olimpo made its emotional and 
political demands on its spectators, it was an intervention that 
commanded public space. The splashy publicity campaign that 
began with the close-up poster of a blindfolded Antonella 
Costa was followed by plastering the city with a variety of 
iconic images of the dictatorship: 

"The week of the film’s debut, and the following 
weeks, the city began to be papered with 
blindfolded eyes and other images. Major streets — 
Corrientes, Santa Fe, Callao, Cordoba, Palermo, 
Barrancas, etc. Bus stops, subways. But now it 
wasn’t just blindfolded eyes. There were also 
images of armed soldiers, documents being 
burned, a passport, a plane with the Argentine flag 
flying over the water. The idea was that these 
images would invade the city, the people, what 
they saw. That the blindfold would begin to fall. 

'You haven’t seen anything....'” (Gallota, “‘No has 
visto nada....’”).[i3] 

It is common enough for cultural expression in Latin America 
to be a medium for expressing dissenting beliefs and for 
provoking conversation about issues that the state -and some 
sectors of society— would just as soon keep quiet. Novels as 
well as newspapers, narrative cinema as well as documentary 
films, have become part of the historical record, both as 
historical documents and as historiographical reflection on an 
era. With Garage Olimpo, Bechis participates in the creation 
of this historical archive, making memory under conditions of 
erasure, or within a struggle between inscription and erasure. 
There is nothing natural about the archive, however; it is not 
the ultimate reality. It is, rather the agreed-upon storehouse of 
material for remembering. Without the archive, claims of 
historical truth have no authority; the archive enables the 
legitimate construction of the past, because it contains the 
acceptable material for that construction. By amassing, 
culling, and representing historical material, the film 
announces itself as an authorizing text, not least because it 
provides a basis for action for its audience. 

Bechis' stated intention to bring the recent history of 
Argentina into public discussion recalls Berel Lang’s 
observation that “reflection on the Holocaust also forces the 
viewer into history — in contrast to leaving him in the role of 
bystander.” (Lang, 2000,150). The construction of the 







and throws her body out of 
a green Ford Falcon, the 
car driven by the 
paramilitary during 
Argentina's Dirty War. 



Maria runs toward the light 
in an effort to escape. 



Maria's figure is barely 
discernable from the point 
of view of those inside the 
clandestine prison, caught 
in darkness, who look out 
into an almost preternatural 
daylight. 



The camera stays still as 
Maria's dark head, now in 
the center of the frame, 


audience for Garage Olimpo is equivalent to the construction 
of the active citizen. In commentaries on the film, Bechis 
overtly links its Argentine spectators to the film’s subjects, 
their disappeared compatriots. Both groups, he observes, 
numbered around 30,000. In this implicit matching-up of 
viewers and victims in Bechis' arithmetic: one spectator for 
each disappeared man or woman, Bechis imagines a kind of 
personalized identification for each one of his spectators 
(Bechis). 

Bechis' arithmetic of identification figures the transformation 
of viewer into political actor. But whereas the classic mode of 
political interpellation in the theater is the Brechtian scene 
that deliberately distances the viewer from the stage action, 
and whereas commentators on Holocaust film such as Gertrud 
Koch and Miriam Hansen similarly recommend avoiding the 
identification associated with narrative cinema, Bechis 
embraces narrative. He pulls us into the story, engulfs us in 
image and sound. 

Bechis' choice to represent the extreme violence of the period, 
defies, in a way, the biblical injunction against making graven 
images. The prohibition against making pictures of God 
resonates with the reluctance to show the violence perpetrated 
on the victims of the Dirty War, as both would preclude the 
diminution of reality in favor of a mere referent. The 
representation of the Proceso’s practices risks reducing 
suffering to just another instance of generic film violence, or 
sentimentalizing and thereby containing it. In facing the 
conundrum of how to bear filmic witness, after the fact, to a 
historical moment that many would dearly prefer to relegate 
to forgetting, Bechis' response is not to avoid narrative 
cinema, but to utilize its conventions and techniques to draw 
the viewer in and to keep us watching. 

The film’s two stories move along chronologically as if to an 
inevitable outcome. There is little release from the tension, 
although the scenes outside the garage allow the viewer to 
escape, for a time, the constricted space of the torture center. 
Moreover there is nothing sentimentally optimistic about the 
film. The moment of triumph — the assassination of the 
camp’s commandant, is immediately recuperated by the 
terrorist state, so that Maria’s death appears to be a direct 
result of that brief triumph. 

Gertrude Koch argues that narrative cinema reinscribes the 
spectator in a regime of repression, and that only avant-garde 
cinema, with its refusal of narrative realism, and especially 
montage, which refuses the singularity of the image, can 
“break the fetish character of a cinema of illusions”(23). 
Bechis, nevertheless, traffics in what Koch disparages as the 


begins to block out natural 
light. 



As Maria and Texas come 
into focus, their dark figures 
block the daylight. 



Fully reintegrated back into 
the clandestine prison, 
Maria is forced to leave the 
light behind her. 



After her failed escape 
attempt, Maria is subjected 
to a mock execution. Shot 
from above, the scene 
emphasizes Maria's utter 
vulnerability to her captors. 


“continued presence of the depicted in the depiction.” Like 
Bechis, I value such presence, understanding it as that which 
is produced in community and, in the context of Latin 
American political movements of the 1960s and 70s, claims to 
advance political struggle against state oppression. f 14I 

By depicting both the torture center and the resistance, Bechis 
keeps them present — perhaps dangerously so. Bechis takes 
the risk, gambling that the result will be change and healing. 
Whereas much psychoanalytic film criticism faults narrative 
cinema for lulling the spectator with its artificial 
seamlessness, preferring avant-garde cinema’s display of 
disruption and discontinuity, the story line of Garage Olimpo 
is relatively straightforward and chronological. Despite the 
jagged interruptions of his aerial shots, Bechis is not overly 
given to montage, preferring blackouts between scenes. Yet 
Bechis' realism avoids Hollywood's hyper-reality. He does not 
build replica sets, but rather uses the ever-changing cityscape 
that is, to the knowing eye, different in 1999 than it was in 
1980. The film engages the viewer in a continuing history of a 
real place, even as it refuses to be historically “accurate.” 
Ultimately, then, Bechis does not entirely enclose us in the 
narrative; he leaves us a sliver of Brechtian space. 

Garage Olimpo is replete with historical references: the 
imprisoned electrician Mario Villani who, while detained in 
the ESMA, was given the choice between repairing an electric 
cattle prod used as an instrument of torture or allowing the 
torture to continue with live wires; the police chief 
assassinated by a bomb placed by his daughter’s friend; the 
name of the clandestine prison “Garage Olimpo” which echoes 
both a torture center called “Olimpo” and car repair shops 
that were converted to that purpose. Similarly the 
commandant is called “el Tigre,” recalling the nickname of the 
Chief of Intelligence, Jorge Acosta, who was tried for eighty- 
two crimes, including the kidnapping and torture of two 
French nuns. The film also rehearses events and situations 
characteristic of the period: attacks on homes to kidnap 
political prisoners, family members making the rounds of 
police stations to locate the missing, Church complicity with 
civil authorities, death flights and their drugged victims, 
swindling the families of the disappeared, ordinary spaces 
turned into torture centers, the sexual abuse of both male and 
female prisoners, threats of execution, disappearance itself, 
and the details of torture — all of which impart information 
and expose a hidden history. This accumulation of testimony 
distinguishes Garage Olimpo from conventional historical 
narrative film, which, although it may tell its story somewhere 
fairly high on the authenticity spectrum, makes different 
claims upon the spectator. 
























Maria looks up at the 
camera with Texas's gun at 
the back of her head. 



By superimposing the crane 
shot of the mock execution 
over a close-up of Maria's 
face, Bechis calls attention 
to shot construction in an 
uncharacteristic way. 



Texas shoots into the floor 
as Maria lowers her head 
and prepares for death. The 
moral darkness of the male 
figure is reiterated by his 
shadow. 


The relationship between the reality and its representation is 
complicated, and Bechis' own cinematic choices, including his 
decision to cast himself as a torture victim, make it more so. 
The narrative form and the fictionalization of the central 
characters distinguish the film from documentary, which aims 
for narrativization without fictionalization, purporting a 
transparent medium for accuracy, reportage, and even truth. 
Nevertheless the fiction of Bechis' film seems to have invaded 
history. The website of Argentina’s Ministry of Education, 
Science and technology lists “El Garage Olimpo” as a real 
torture center. 

Bechis, however, refuses absolute mimesis in telling his story. 
The film accumulates true-to-life details and events, but it is 
not a reconstruction of the era. Instead, representation gives 
way to representativity. Bechis talks in interviews about the 
relevance of the film to similar events in other countries, 
effectively undercutting any reification of Argentine 
experience, and he is not interested in accuracy of detail: 

"Cinematographically I wasn’t interested in an 
exact historic reconstruction. So if there are two 
bottles of Quilmes beer that are today’s, or if 9 de 
Julio Avenue isn’t the way it looked then, I don’t 
care. I wasn’t interested in the little details that the 
movies are always very careful with. I didn’t want 
the wardrobe to be too 70’s. In fact the story 
doesn’t tell too much of the history of the time, but 
all the basic elements that were important to me 
were all there, basically they were in the 
reconstruction of the daily life of the camp, the 
things that happened every day. For me the key to 
understanding that horror wasn’t the forty year old 
bad guy with a moustache. Those things are 
already out there, and they’ve had their success" 
(Gallotta, “Entrevista”). £15] 

Counter-intuitively, Bechis'juxtaposition of historical detail at 
the level of the events depicted, and anachronism in terms of 
the visual details of the film, make the film more, rather than 
less, compelling. The anachronism of contemporary fashion, 
just a few years after the fact, keeps us focused on the action 
and on Maria’s psychological deterioration. An attempt to 
recreate the hair styles and clothing of the period would have 
set the film too firmly in a past that may be recent, but that 
has been superceded. Instead, Bechis immerses us in a past 
that is still present among the survivors and the families of 
those who did not survive. The film is a reminder of that 
presence. Moreover, this slippage between past and present 
ties what happened during the Dirty War to the 












As Maria hears the shot, the 
camera jumps and loses 
focus. 


contemporaneous moment in which the film was made, as if 
to say, “this isn’t over yet.” The film itself, then, is part of the 
process, not just a representation of Argentine state terror; 
but an artifact of it. 

Paradoxically, historical precision often distracts the viewer; it 
would have turned this film into a period piece. The image in 
Bechis' film is not intended to be an accurate re-presentation 
of history. It is, as Keith Cohen (citing Pierre Francastel) 
notes, a relay to, not a facsimile of, reality. Bechis' 
anachronism is subtle, but it is sufficient to rescue the film 
from the oversimplification inherent in the pretense of 
representability. 



Texas walks out of the 
frame, leaving Maria in the 
middle, rolled into a ball. 
His upright stride contrasts 
with her balled-up 
immobility. 



An aerial view of Buenos 
Aires captures the iconic 
monument on 9th of July 
Avenue. 


Bechis claims to have cast the film "anti-cinematographically," 
paying no attention to creating visual contrast between 
background and costume, or even among the characters, so 
that the spectator could easily distinguish between them 
(Gallotta, “Entrevista”). The care with which Bechis structures 
the film, juxtaposed with the deliberate casualness with which 
he treats the basic rules of cinematic composition, creates just 
enough visual friction to keep the viewer from succumbing 
entirely to narrative pleasure. The artistry of the film — that it 
does not try for perfect re-creation, that it doesn't give us the 
triumphal ending, that it deals with complex emotional issues 
— works to make us feel most deeply, to create a visceral 
memory. 

The film recaptures a grab-bag of actual practices and 
individual incidents. The text produced around them 
incorporates them into a single narrative, in a kind of process 
of incrustation of detail that then is circulated in both print 
and electronic media. These commentaries on the film add 
further details, such as the number of disappeared (Bechis 
uses the figure cited by human rights agencies: 30,0000) and 
the number of detention centers in and around Buenos Aires 
(there were approximately 350), make us aware that much of 
what is represented in the film is taken from, and supports a 
particular version of, the historical archive. Bechis' embrace of 
partiality provides the space for commentators on the film to 
bring this additional material to bear, to increase the store 
and dissemination of knowledge about this history of state 
violence. 

To the extent that Garage Olimpo has generated worldwide 
discussion in newspapers, on the Internet, and even in 
scholarly journals like this one, it has been successful in its 
attempt to enter into the contested terrain of determining just 
what the years 1976-84 were about in Argentina. As such, 
Bechis' work has been received, especially in Argentina, as a 









Another aerial view of the 
city, this time at night. Later 
we understand that these 
aerial scenes represent 
death flights, which take 
place at all hours. 



In an oblique reference to 
the Mothers of the Plaza de 
Mayo, Diane and other 
mothers of disappeared 
warn each other that the 
priest taking confession is 
gathering information for the 
government on dissidents. 



cinema of witness. Dora Apo, writing on the web site of the 
Association of the Mothers of the Plaza de Mayo, says: 

"Film is a potent medium. For the first time it 
shows the horror; I don't remember that this 
particular theme has been put on the screen 
before. For me, and for many others, there is no 
other purpose in the film than the exercise of 
memory. "£16] 

Analia Iglesias characterizes the film as “the oral tradition put 
on the screen.’ Ti7l Gustavo Noriega notes that “the memory 
that Garage Olimpo leaves persists with time, like a stain, like 
filth.”[i8] Ismael Alonso says, simply, “Seeing this movie 
helps us not to forget.’ TiQl What all these comments suggest 
is that the film is part of a project to develop something 
similar to what Marianne Hirsch has called postmemory, but 
that in the more recent Argentine situation might be more 
precisely understood as prosthetic memory. [20] 

Postmemory describes the effort to maintain the visceral, 
affective, and ethical response to the Holocaust in the face of 
the loss of the primary bearers of memory, who are now 
increasingly aged and dying. Postmemory suggests the time 
after memory, when the primary bearers of memory are no 
longer alive to do the remembering themselves. In contrast, 
Garage Olimpo addresses a deliberate suppression of 
memory: the legal decision of the punto final, which 
functioned as a statute of limitations for those implicated in 
state terror, and the wish to let sleeping dogs lie. The 
prosthetic memory of Garage Olimpo is an intervention 
meant to keep this recent past alive in the endless present of 
film. Prosthetic memory is a manufactured memory that can 
be strapped on by those who lived through the era without 
acknowledging what was going on around them and therefore 
did not develop any memory of their own of the events; or for 
those who knew what was going on, but who, with no personal 
experience, formed no primary memory of state terror. The 
manufacturers of these memory prostheses do not simply 
create memory for a new generation, but, more critically, they 
reveal the nation’s common past to the light of day for those 
who were there but who lived in the sunny world outside the 
torture centers. 


The prisoners' vision is cut 
off by their blindfolds, and 
the spectator's vision is 
compromised by the metal 
grating. 


Narrative is one preferred vehicle for such prosthetic memory, 
whether it is the testimony gathered and published by truth 
commissions, prose fiction that revisits the period, theater 
that stages its scenes for live audiences, or films like Garage 
Olimpo. Another vehicle for prosthetic memory is ritual, one 
example of which is the cyclic repetition of such symbolic 
practices as the Thursday gatherings of the Mothers of the 













The bright daylight makes 
Garage Olimpo's squalid 
door look ordinary. Ironically 
a well-lit, unobstructed view 
can also compromise vision. 



An illuminated darkness 
and a blindfolded Maria play 
out a complex relation 
between dark and light, 
sight and sightlessness. 



Maria and her comrade 
enact a conventional 
heterosexual narrative, 
kissing to evade arrest, as 
they are surveyed by the 
paramilitary in the inevitable 
green Falcon. 


Plaza de Mayo, now inscribed on the very pavement of that 
city square with painted images of white headscarves and the 
outlines of the bodies of the disappeared. Attending a film also 
requires a kind of ritual and the submission of the body. You 
must choose to attend, pay to enter and view, agree to join an 
audience and obey the rules of cinema attendance. 

The narrative trajectory of film, its movement across the eye, 
its engagement of the ear, differentiate it profoundly from the 
unmoving monument, which is why the Mothers of the Plaza 
de Mayo, determined to keep the wounds inflicted by the state 
open, have opposed the proposal to build a monument to the 
disappeared. In contrast to the reification and closure 
provided by the monument, Bechis gives the spectator a 
visceral experience of the torture center. Whereas monuments 
are fixed in place and eventually become part of the landscape, 
narratives of state terror allow us to remember viscerally. 
Bechis' tightly structured film induces what Laura Marks calls 
a haptic, rather than an optic, experience. The haptic film 
takes the path of the body, the visceral experience inscribed 
on the viewer’s skin. 

The haptic film takes a fast track to the unconscious via the 
direct route of visual images, sound as well as sight, and a 
familiar narrative line. Like dreams in reverse, films start 
from the outside and make their way into the subconscious. 
Film presents us with far more visual and aural information 
than we can process consciously. The size of the image, the 
speed with which the information gets to the brain, the 
quantity of information in any single frame, and the implied 
action between frames (especially in jump cuts) all intensify 
the power of the visual image. The fact that someone else is 
rolling the film, that in order to stop the process we have to 
close our eyes, or get up and walk out, knowing that breaking 
the action that way likely means that we will not get to pick it 
up where we left off, as we can when we are reading a written 
text. We are simply more at the mercy of the filmic narrative 
than of the written narrative. 

Certainly, it is distressing to watch the scenes of cold-blooded 
brutality, terrifying to watch the slow wearing away of the 
protagonist's sense of power, self-worth, and ability to affect 
her surroundings as these are systematically taken from her. 
For someone who has gone through this or who has close 
friends or relatives who have, it may be too close to watching 
the real thing. Furthermore, narrative cinema works to make 
us identify with the central characters. Much has been written 
about the scopic pleasure of cinema, of the ways in which film 
cues us to be viewers, to gaze. But we are also asked to 
interiorize the experiences of the characters, and we are 









unable to alter their story. We cannot make the torture stop, 
we cannot make the mother not be led to believe her daughter 
will be saved through her own sacrifice and then be murdered. 
We cannot stop the death flights. 

(Continued: Gendered narratives of terror and resistance ) 
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Tigre's daughter cajoles her 
father, suggesting a quasi- 
incestuous relationship. 
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A young militant, who bears 
a passing resemblance to 
Maria, begins her journey 
across Buenos Aires to 
plant a bomb under the bed 
of the commandant of the 
clandestine prison. 



Felix decides to take Maria 
out of the Garage. She 
prepares for their "date." 



Gendered narratives of 
terror and resistance 

With Garage Olimpo, Marco Bechis has crafted a film that 
elicits a bodily reaction. People leave the theater shaken and 
drained. But there is another level at which the body operates 
in this film as well, as it does in narrative cinema more 
generally. Laura Mulvey famously argued that narrative 
cinema both reinscribes the suppression of the feminine and 
exploits the female body by utilizing it as an immobilizing 
fetish. In other words, narrative cinema relies on the familiar 
regime of patriarchal heterosexuality, in which that which is 
seen is by definition under control, thereby giving pleasure, 
and, is symbolically, feminine, while the viewer is symbolically 
masculine. Moreover, projecting the image of the woman onto 
the screen reiterates and, therefore, reinforces this 
arrangement. The fetishization of femininity, materialized in 
the image of the woman’s body, serves as a limit to 
representation. Representation stops short at the boundary of 
the feminine; reified as fetish, it itself remains 
unrepresentable: it exists only as the projection of masculine 
desire, bound up with the masculine fear of castration. 

However, this particular narrative film confronts the fetish 
head on. It does so by making castration one of its themes, 
representing it literally in the scenes of genital torture 
performed on a naked man, and symbolically via the iconic 
image of the blindfolded woman. Moreover, it renders both 
characters figuratively impotent in the face of an authoritarian 
regime. The film follows the breaking of one defiant woman by 
the apparently impotent male, who, in the realm of 
hyperpatriarchy that is the police state, strips her of all power 
and forces her into a position of utter dependence upon him. 

It also depicts the active resistance of another woman who 
succeeds in her attack on a member of the police state. 

The central story of the film depicts not a battle between two 
political entities, the repressive state and the armed 
opposition to that state, but between the state as patriarch 
violently repressing women’s agency as sexual and maternal 
beings. This channeling of the story of political repression is 
not incidental, but in fact overdetermined. The filmmaker 







Out with Felix, Maria tries to 
call her mother, not 
knowing that Diane was 
murdered. 



Out in the street, but still his 
prisoner, Maria looks away 
from Felix and toward 
escape. 



As Felix takes Maria back 
into the normal world, she 
remains his prisoner. 



Felix returns Maria to the 
torture center. She is 
rearrested as he looks on 
helplessly. 


finds the most affecting manner of denouncing state violence 
to be the depiction of the brutalization of innocence, virtue, 
vulnerability, and beauty, all embodied in the feminine. The 
victim is by definition feminine in its very subordination. The 
most easily deciphered metaphor for the brutalization of a 
people is heterosexual rape. Here thanks to the actual 
practices of the Proceso, the figure is not metaphoric but 
metonymic: rape was one among many modes of torture it 
employed. 

Presenting the story of female victimization and the 
sexualization of the victim under a torture regime alongside a 
story that portrays a woman who exercises her political agency 
destabilizes the notion of women’s passivity. During the 
Proceso, the discourse of order, obedience to authority, and 
patriotism used by the right was highly gendered. A true man 
defended nation and protected his family. f2il A true woman 
tended lovingly to her children, and their behavior was her 
responsibility. Within the film, we might expect the 
conjunction of surveillance (as a topos) and the fiction of 
complete knowing that narrative cinema purveys, to align with 
a culturally sanctioned ideology of femininity to conspire to 
disallow the irruption of a counter-narrative. But Bechis 
interrupts this triad by opening femininity to question and, in 
one scene in particular, demonstrating how a deployment of 
the conventional narrative of gendered heterosexuality can 
serve as a cover (albeit temporarily) that permits clandestinity 
and opposition. 

In an early scene, Maria and a comrade are nervously driving 
late at night when the telltale green Ford Falcon of the 
paramilitary pulls up alongside them. Maria immediately 
begins kissing the man she is driving with, warning him not to 
look at the car next to them. The paramilitary are satisfied that 
this is just a pair of ordinary lovers: i.e., they fall for the 
conventional narrative. Moreover, Maria makes sure that their 
kissing also literally hides both their faces from the round-up 
squad. Acting out the conventional narrative wins Maria a 
temporary respite. Garage Olimpo flirts with the potential 
recuperation of its narrative by the imperatives of 
conventional gender narratives around maternity as well as 
romance. Nevertheless, both the mother/child dyad and the 
heterosexual romance are troubled in this film. 

Bechis contrasts the non-patriarchal family, the mother- 
daughter dyad, to the condensed patriarchal family of el Tigre 
and his daughter, where the daughter takes a wifely role, even 
as she maintains her place as child. There is a creepy 
undertone of sexuality in this relationship; the daughter is 
simultaneously flirtatious, sexual, and infantile in her 
relationship with her father. She will not leave the apartment 





As Maria is rearrested, both 
she and Texas look at the 
impotent Felix. 



The disappeared are 
loaded into the truck that 
will take them to the death 
flights. 


without his permission, and she is deeply dependent on his 
approval. The mother/daughter pair is far healthier: the 
daughter lives her own life and has access to a wider world. 
Nevertheless, when the daughter disappears the mother does 
whatever she can to find and rescue her: Diane becomes 
Demeter to Maria’s Persephone. For her part, the daughter is 
frantic to get word to the mother. 

Under conditions of hyperpatriarchy, the absent father 
presents a dilemma. The mother/daughter dyad is by 
definition suspicious, with no male to control them. Their 
dominance within the feminine space of the house is not, on 
the face of it, endangered by Felix, the weak son of the 
patriarchal state who is debilitated by his desire for the 
daughter. A more potent masculine presence invades that 
space in the form of the paramilitary squad that forcibly enters 
the house and takes the daughter. The mother finds no 
purchase in the hypermasculine system — all the methods she 
tries of getting her daughter back end in failure. The final 
failure is the loss of her house, symbolically connected to the 
mother figure herself, which she willingly gives up for the 
promise to see her daughter. However, once she turns her 
house over, she is, literally and figuratively, utterly without 
protection. Thus exposed, she is murdered. One of the most 
painful aspects of the story is the fact that the daughter never 
learns of her mother’s death. She tries repeatedly to telephone 
her, depending on the mother’s power to help free her. Once 
the mother has been eliminated, we know there is no hope for 
the daughter. Neither can hope to survive the hostility of the 
hypermasculine state. 



Maria is drugged in 
anticipation of the death 
flight. The syringe with the 
sedative is centered and 
fully lit, in contrast to the 
lack of detail in the rest of 
the shot. 


Bechis here is fully integrated into a traditional understanding 
of motherhood (to which his audience willingly acquiesces as 
well, given Dominique Sanda’s performance as a mother who 
galvanizes all her resources to save her child). Curiously, the 
Mothers of the Plaza de Mayo are present only as a 
potentiality in the film. The Sanda character allies herself with 
a younger woman, looking for her missing husband. There is 
one scene that brings the mothers and wives of the 
disappeared together, not in the Plaza de Mayo, but in a 
church, where one warns the rest not to speak to the priest, 
who, she realizes, is working with the military. Bechis does not 
question the narrative of ferocious maternal love in this film. 
Instead, he condemns the paramilitary machinery that 
exploits and thwarts maternal devotion. 

Bechis is more iconoclastic when it comes to the narrative of 
heterosexual romance. Maria is young and beautiful, but she is 
unattached and sexually autonomous. Her very disintegration 
is figured in terms of her acquiescing to Felix’s desire for her, 






Maria is loaded into the 
truck headed to the death 
flight. 



The plane carrying the 
drugged prisoners reveals 
the source of the aerial 
perspective we have seen 
intermittently, day and 
night, throughout the film. 
The plane will soon dump 
its cargo into the sea. 



What seemed at the 
beginning a benign aerial 
view of Buenos Aires turns 
out to be the view from the 
death flight. 


and that does not occur except under the most extreme 
conditions. As in other films of the Proceso, including Maria 
Bemberg’s Camila and Alberto Lecchi’s Nueces para el amor, 
the deformation of heterosexual desire functions as a trope of 
civic chaos and state terror. 

Mia Mask has, understandably, objected to Bechis' “plac[ing] 
the story's moral weight on the awkwardly titillating spectacle 
of the tortured female [...] body,” noting that “the tendency to 
equate the national landscape with the feminine is as old as 
repression itself.” Nevertheless, Bechis begins to destabilize 
the equation of the abjected woman with the nation under 
repression. Maria needs Felix in order to survive: he protects 
her against even greater brutalization in the clandestine jail. 
More troubling is that he also appears to help her survive 
psychologically. Even so, although she quite willingly eats with 
him the food he has brought for them to share, and she seems 
to take comfort in their sexual relationship, Maria twice tries 
to escape. She would leave him happily if it meant getting 
away from the torture center. 

By endowing his female characters with sexual, societal, 
maternal, and political agency, however stunted by the 
violence of the state, Bechis pushes against the conventional 
patterns of gender meaning. Women may be impotent in the 
corrupted world depicted in the film, but by implication they 
have the power of their own agency in the restored world that 
the film gestures toward. As the early scenes suggest, under 
normal conditions Maria takes responsibility for engaging in 
literacy work, she is confident in her refusal of Felix, and her 
mother is mistress of her own home. The agency of the woman 
militant speaks for itself. 

The narrative of victimization is a gendered and sexualized 
tale of strength and weakness, upon which the state apparatus 
of terror capitalized in asserting its own supremacy. The 
superiority of masculinity is complicated by class, however. 
Bechis takes advantage of the multiple markers of dominance, 
inflecting his critique of militarized, bureaucratized 
masculinity in the character of Felix, who is seen as a failed 
man. Maria rebuffs him, and he uses the apparatus of state 
violence to conquer her. Ironically, Felix’s tenderness for 
Maria is perceived by the apparatus of the state to be both 
deviant and dangerous. He cannot be trusted, and in the end 
he must be disciplined. 

Conclusion 

Although language is always plagued by the gap between the 
representation and the thing represented, in Garage Olimpo 
Marco Bechis strains against that limitation. He hangs his film 









on the familiarly narrow narrative of the love story, only to 
disturb the underpinnings of heterosexual romantic love 
under conditions of coercion. He binds himself to the 
conventions of narrative cinema, only to break with their most 
elementary rules of continuity, visual contrast, and illusion. 

He defies residual national censorship both by screening the 
film in Argentina and by circumventing local commercial 
distribution, showing the film on the international festival 
circuit. He challenges viewers to rise above the pleasure of 
narrative rhythm and closure, to say nothing of the voyeuristic 
pleasure they might take in watching a young, beautiful 
woman in extremis. He dares to tread on sacred ground, 
making pictures out of pain, turning painful reality into 
fiction, in order to bear witness to the brutality of dictatorship. 
Given the skeptical response among film theorists to narrative 
cinema, I’d like to end by suggesting that “narrative” in 
cinema need not signify mystification. Moreover, Garage 
Olimpo might fruitfully be classified as cinema of witness, i.e., 
according to its function rather than its form. Insofar as Marco 
Bechis draws from the historical archive in order to challenge 
and inform his audience, his film bears witness to a past that, 
if ignored is all too likely to be repeated. 

(Continued: Notes) 
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Notes 

All translations from the Spanish are my own. 

2. The release date of Garage Olimpo places it in what has 
been celebrated as the New Argentine Cinema, but as David 
Oubina notes, beyond the fact of a resurgence in production of 
films in Argentina that are linked by chronology and 
geography, there is little that binds these films and filmmakers 
into a coherent group. 

3* The military junta presiding over Argentina between 1976 
and 1984 called its dictatorial practices “el Proceso de 
Reorganization National” (the Process of National 
Reorganization). Shortened to “el Proceso,” this deliberately 
bland-sounding label is still widely used to refer to the period 
and the practices of the military government in power. 
Another, less euphemistic, name given to the junta’s practices 
is the Dirty War. 

4*. Hugo Vezatti probes most deeply into the question of 
memory in “Politicas de la memoria: el Museo en la ESMA,” in 
which he asks questions like “whose memory,” “memory of 
what,” “for what purpose?” But the the Dirty War so fresh, 
that there is no hesitation in Oscar Teran, Graciela Silvestri, 
Hector Schmucler, Nelly Richard, and Leonor Arfuch, all 
writing in Punto de Vista, that memory is appropriate, and 
that certain kinds of representations, produced by those who 
were most harmed, are necessary. 

This was the initial reaction of Cynthia Paccacerqua, the 
Argentinean doctoral student in philosophy who was assigned 
to respond to an earlier version of this paper, presented at the 
conference, “Memoria, Lenguajes, Cuerpos,” held at the State 
University of New York at Stony Brook, March 26-27, 2004 .1 
am grateful to her for her insightful reading of my work. 

6. “El sonido es el elemento autobiografico. Yo estuve 
secuestrado, unos diez dias, en uno de estos campos llamado 
Club Atletico, que es uno de los campos que funcionaban en la 
ciudad. [...] A 1 estar vendado no he visto nada, una sola vez me 
levante la venda y vi a traves de una reja un corredor. Cuando 
yo fui dejado en libertad y me fui a Italia dibuje ese corredor y 




con ese dibujo hice la escenografia. La escenografia es textual 
de ese dibujo, se lo di a un escenografo y le dije quiero esto. 
Esa es una reconstruction exacta de lo que yo vi a traves de las 
vendas. Y en cuanto al sonido, no es que yo escuchara esas 
cancioncitas, esa radio, no es que sea textual lo que yo 
escuche, pero si es textual la pastosidad del sonido y el sound 
de ese lugar, eso es muy similar a lo que yo recuerdo.” 

7. See, e.g., Lang and Koch on Holocaust studies, and Beverley 
on testimonio. 

8. ”Mi expresion artistica nacio de la necesidad de 
testimonial" 

<L “Estamos haciendo mucha campana publicitaria para que la 
gente tenga la perception de que la pelicula esta, para que se 
enteren los que no estan involucrados directamente en el 
tema. En esta sociedad se da de manera evidente la separation 
entre los que tienen que ver y los que no. Por un lado, los que 
estan tocados mtimamente con el tema porque les paso algo o 
porque conocen a alguien, y por otro lado, los que no. Para 
ellos no existe.” 

10. Others include Camila (1984), The Official Story (1985), 
La noche de los lapices (1986), Un muro de silencio (1992), 
Nueces para el amor (2000), and Bechis' own Figli/Hijos 
(2001). 

11. “preocupado por la facultad, fastidiado por la censura en el 
cine, pendiente del futbol.” 

12. “La que siento no es una culpa que se resuelva viajando en 
el tiempo: no hay nada que podria haber hecho en esa epoca 
que me permitiria ver Garage Olimpo sin sentirme 
igualmente miserable. Porque es la vergiienza profunda de ser 
argentino, de ser humano, de pertenecer a la especie que es 
capaz de esa conducta. Estamos contaminados, siempre lo 
estaremos. Garage Olimpo refresco esa vergiienza y yo, 
personalmente, se lo agradezco.” 

13. “La semana del estreno de la pelicula y las semanas 
siguientes, la ciudad comienza a empapelarse de ojos 
vendados y otros motivos. Corrientes, Santa Fe, Callao, 
Cordoba, Palermo, Barrancas, etc. Paradas de colectivos, 
subtes. Pero ahora no son solo ojos vendados. Tambien son 
imagenes de militares armados, documentos quemandose, un 
pasaporte, un avion con bandera argentina sobrevolando el 
agua. La idea era que estas imagenes fueran invadiendo la 
ciudad, la gente, las miradas. Que la venda fuera cayendo. ‘No 
has visto nada....’” 

14. See Kaminsky, “The Presence in Absence of Exile” in 


A Reading the Body Politic. 

i^. “Cinematograficamente no me intereso la reconstruccion 
historica exacta. O sea que si hay dos botellas de Quilmes que 
son las de hoy o si la 9 de Julio no es la de esa epoca, no me 
interesa. No me interesaron esos pequenos detalles que en 
cine siempre son muy cuidados. No quise que el vestuario sea 
demasiado de los '70, en fin, que tampoco la historia contara 
demasiado de la historia de la epoca, pero que los elementos 
de base estuvieran todos, los que a mi me importaban, que 
basicamente eran la reconstruccion de la cotidianeidad en ese 
campo, de lo que era cotidiano. Para mi era la clave para 
entender ese horror, que no era el malo de bigotes gordo de 
cuarenta anos. Esas cosas ya existen y con su exito.” 

16. “El cine es un medio potente. Por primera vez nos muestra 
el horror, no recuerdo que este tema punctual haya sido 
realizado antes. No hay para mi y para muchos otros, mas 
finalidad en el film que la de practicar la memoria.” 

17. “tradition oral puesta en pantalla” 

18. "El recuerdo que deja Garage Olimpo persiste con el 
tiempo, como una mancha, como la suciedad.” 

iq. “Ver esta pelicula nos ayuda a no olvidar.” 

20 . 1 take this term from Alison Landsberg. 

21. For a more thorough discussion of gender politics during 
the Proceso, see Mary Beth Tierney Tello, Allegories of 
Transgression and Transformation, Francine Masiello, The 
Art of Transition, and Amy Kaminsky, After Exile. 
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Buffy the Vampire Slayer is 
a pop culture icon. 
"WWBD?" mechandise 
suggest that this violent 
feminist serves as a moral 
exemplar, even an 
alternative to Jesus. 



Butty's worldview uses 
many Christian stories and 
symbols, although the show 
does not assume or 
endorse Christian theology. 
Crosses, such as this 
necklace that Buffy puts on 
when she becomes the 
Vampire Slayer, ward off 
vampires with varying 
degress of success. 


What would Buffy do? 

Feminist ethics and 
epistemic violence 

by Shannon Craigo-Snell 
Introduction 

As the violence in Iraq escalates while the television news 
reports that things are moving smoothly, I miss Buffy the 
Vampire Slayer. I am not interested, at the moment, in 
escapist drama or distracting comedy. I want the kind of 
substantial fictional world that certain shows and movies 
offer, worlds that make our own reality clearer and help us to 
think and speak more thoughtfully about real issues in our 
lives. Buffy the Vampire Slayer provided a space to think 
about violence from a feminist perspective, and we need that 
kind of thinking now. 

Before the bracelet market was cornered by Lance Armstrong, 
there was a small trend of jewelry with the acronym “WWBD.” 
This merchandise is a play on a Christian slogan, “WWJD,” 
that reminds Christians to make ethical decisions by first 
asking “What Would Jesus Do?” The altered question, “What 
Would Buffy Do?” places Buffy the Vampire Slayer in the 
position of moral examplar. Buffy represents a violent female 
saviour who mirrors and counters the traditional image of 
Jesus as the gentle male saviour. The marked difference 
between the moral stances exemplified by Buffy and Jesus, 
particularly in relation to feminism and violence, suggests that 
the “WWBD” merchandise serves as a critical commentary on 
contemporary Christian ethics. 

In this article, I analyze Buffy the Vampire Slayer as an 
alternative feminist paradigm of redemptive violence. In 
acknowledging the destructive force inherent in feminism, 
Buffy the Vampire Slayer provides access to feminist ethical 
discourse concerning violence that is pertinent to women’s 
lives and yet inaccessible in much popular U.S. Christianity. 











The fairly complex ethical stance towards violence presented 
in this series criticizes physical violence while calling for the 
destruction of simplistic and hurtful ways of seeing the world. 



Often portrayed as a Christ 
figure, Buffy comes back 
from the dead a number of 
times. Here (at the end of 
season 1) a powerful 
vampire bites her and ... 



... leaves her to drown. Her 
friend Xander brings her 
back to life with CPR. 



Most episodes show 
combat and bloodshed, 


Choosing an appropriate moral exemplar: 
a consumer kitsch critique 
of Christian ethics 

Given that “WWJD” merchandise is most popular among 
conservative Christians, the juxtaposed marketing of these two 
ethically-provocative acronyms presents an abbreviated 
theological conversation between two somewhat similar 
constituencies. Til Both Buffy fans and conservative Christians 
engage in rituals (TV watching on Tuesday nights, church¬ 
going on Sunday mornings) and partake of mythologies (the 
Buffyverse, the Bible) in which evil is taken seriously and the 
language of the demonic is used to signify the strength of 
social ills and personal challenges. Both groups share a 
collection of symbols, such as the Cross, although their 
understanding and use of these symbols vary. And members of 
both groups allow themselves to be influenced by narratives 
that portray life as a fight between good and evil, their 
imaginations shaped by stories that valorize the struggle for 
good. 

Scholars disagree about the relationship between Buffy the 
Vampire Slayer and Christianity. Some find the series to be 
deeply Christian, while others are adamant that the moral and 
symbolic framework of the show is not Christian. (Forster; 
King, “Brownskirts”; Sakai) I consider Buffy the Vampire 
Slayer to be culturally Christian, meaning that while the series 
does not claim to be Christian and does not consistently 
assume Christian theology, it is steeped in the stories, 
symbols, language, and professed values of Christianity. [2} 
Arising within a culture profoundly influenced by Christianity, 
it is little wonder that the epic battle between good and evil 
depicted in Buffy the Vampire Slayer should have a more or 
less Christian orientation. The Christian elements of the show 
appear strongly in the characterization of Buffy, who is often 
crafted as a Christ figure. At various times she chooses to 
befriend outcasts, gathers a band of devoted followers, 
wanders in the desert, is tempted by the possibilities of her 
own power, sacrifices herself to save the world, harrows hell, 
and is raised from the dead. 

Despite these similarities, the kind of actions called to mind by 
the questions “What Would Jesus Do?” and “What Would 
Buffy Do?” are quite differential It is difficult to imagine 
Jesus responding to a moral dilemma by thrusting a wooden 
stake through someone’s heart or snapping off a sarcastic 



here against demons in a 
hell dimension. 



Buffy uses violence as a 
primary tool for ethical 
action. Here she fights 
vampires who have taken 
over a church. 



The show's premise: A 
pretty blonde girl is followed 
into a dark alley by a 
dangerous stranger, but... 



remark about someone’s fashion sense. It is difficult to 
imagine Buffy choosing not to defend herself verbally, sitting 
silent while her sentence is passed. Or washing the feet of 
twelve men. 

The reasons why Buffy and Jesus might call to mind different 
ethical responses are numerous (21st century Sunnydale vs. 

1st century Jerusalem, etc.), especially to a Christian (fictional 
character vs. son of God). Yet if we abstract from their 
particular settings and situations, and abstain from 
evaluations regarding the historicity and divinity of Jesus, at 
least two significant differences in moral stances remain. The 
first is violence. The Bible presents Jesus as choosing not to 
engage in violent revolution, but rather allowing himself to be 
executed at the hands of the Roman authorities. While he did 
overturn the tables of the money changers and chase them out 
of the temple, there is no evidence that Jesus used physical 
violence as a means of change or a way to fight evil. Indeed, 
there is significant textual evidence that Jesus rejected 
physical violence. (See Yoder) In contrast, Buffy uses physical 
violence regularly as a primary tool of ethical action. 

The second difference between their ethical stances is 
feminism. Many people find Christianity to be a deeply 
patriarchal religion that supports the oppression of women. 
(See Daly) Many others find Christianity to be liberating, 
affirming of women, and condemning of all forms of 
oppression. f4l There is textual evidence to support both 
positions, although much of contemporary American 
Christianity upholds stereotypical gender roles. Most 
Christian feminists acknowledge that Christianity is sexist at 
least on some levels, even if they find the overall truths of 
Christianity to be liberating.]^ In sharp contrast, Buffy the 
Vampire Slayer is an explicitly feminist show. Although the 
consistency and kind of feminism espoused by the show are 
often debated, the series self-consciously attacks certain 
cultural systems and assumptions, using wit, symbolism, and 
metaphor to fight sexism and patriarchy. I believe that the 
urge to make Buffy into a moral exemplar, and the criticism of 
Christian ethics implied in asking WWBD, is rooted in the 
series’ presentation of a feminist ethics of violence. 

The production and consumption of WWBD merchandise 
suggests that Buffy’s ethical behavior, which clearly includes 
violence and advocates feminist principles, appeals to viewers 
as an alternative to the normative ethical claims presented by 
contemporary American Christianity. By replacing “Jesus” 
with “Buffy” in a Christian slogan, instead of generating some 
completely distinct affirmation of Buffy’s ethics, the WWBD 
merchandise proclaims Buffy a superior moral exemplar. 










... instead of being mauled 
or murdered, she turns and 
violently defends herself. 
The show attacks cultural 
sterotypes and social forces 
that result in real violence 
against women. 



Sunnydale Press 

PROFESSOR FOUND MURDERED 
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Sunnydale is a dangerous 
place, where assault and 
murder occur regularly. 



The show depicts violence 
as personal and intimate. 
Buffy usually fights in hand- 
to-hand struggles. 


Violence in Buffy the Vampire Slayer 
“Little Miss likes to fight” 

Bujfy the Vampire Slayer valorizes physical violence on both 
a practical level (how to survive in a dangerous world) and a 
religious level (how to save the world from evil). It is clear 
within the series that the world is infected by violence. 
Sunnydale is a dangerous place, where assault and murder are 
everyday realities. In this context, physical violence is 
presented as a necessity. Frequently it is the only way to 
survive the evening and/or save the world. Yet the show does 
not condone all physical violence; significant norms and 
restrictions are given regarding appropriate violence. Some of 
these norms are spoken clearly, while others are 
communicated more dramatically by being associated with 
either heroic or demonic characters. For the most part, Buffy’s 
behavior (at her best) is presented as exemplary, revealing the 
characteristics of appropriate use of violence. 

First, Buffy’s violence tends to be personal and physically 
intimate. It is not the anonymous, antiseptic killing made 
possible by modern technology. The most significant fighting 
takes place between Buffy and demons or vampires that she 
knows; they know her name and she knows theirs. 

A second, related, point is that Buffy’s violence is local. Buffy 
is involved in an epic battle upon which the fate of the entire 
world rests. Yet it remains a decidedly local conflict, not 
mediated by governmental policies and determined by 
structured hierarchy. It’s a small group of geeks in a library or 
a living room, learning the particular details about the demon 
of the week or the big bad of the season. While Buffy’s violence 
is spoken of as “war” at different times, it bears little 
resemblance to the realities of modern warfare in its 
organization, weaponry, strategies, or connection to 
government. 

Third: While Buffy is repeatedly tempted to embrace the role 
of the slayer as the lone warrior, again and again she resists 
this temptation and fights alongside her friends. The theme of 
community runs deep in Bujfy the Vampire Slayer. Buffy 
saves her friends’ lives and they save hers. Many enemies can 
only be overcome by the combined efforts of Buffy and the 
Scooby Gang. While the tradition of the Slayer would regard 
this as a weakness, Buffy’s community is her greatest 
strength. f 61 In the series finale, Buffy shares her slayer- 
powers with women and girls everywhere. 

The fourth characteristic of Buffy’s use of violence is perhaps 
the most remarked upon. She usually combines her physical 
violence with verbal assault: Buffy puns. She uses sarcasm, 






The epic moral struggle is 
not military or international. 
Its implications are global 
but it's fought locally, by 
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In season 4, Buffy's group 
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wry wit, and dark humor as both strategy and accompaniment 
to her fighting. Buffy the Vampire Slayer is known for its 
creative use of language. And Buffy’s constant pairing of witty 
wordplay with physical violence suggests an understanding of 
language as a remarkably powerful weapon. 

A fifth trait of Buffy’s violence is that it takes place in 
decidedly feminine trappings. Against all considerations of 
practicality, Buffy chooses to fight demons while wearing high 
heels, tight skirts, elaborate updos, and nail polish. One of the 
ways the series combats sexist gender roles is by portraying 
Buffy as both stereotypically feminine and physically 
powerful. While this acceptance of stereotypical markers of 
femininity is problematic in its own right, within the ironic 
context of the show it undoes its own assertion. Buffy’s 
feminine fight-wear makes the point that one does not cease 
to be female or feminine when one is strong, aggressive, and 
even violent, because stereotypical gender markers are 
inadequate to the complexities of identity. It isn’t just that 
Buffy can’t be contained in gender stereotypes; none of us can. 

The sixth characteristic of how Buffy uses violence relates 
directly to ethics. Buffy’s violence is usually directed toward 
evil beings that appear in pure and monstrous form. Demons 
are neither humans nor animals. Others have noted that 
demons in Buffy the Vampire Slayer are metaphors, societal 
ills that are symbolically manifest in monstrous form. (Such as 
Wilcox, “Who.”) 

There is a clear prohibition against killing humans, as humans 
are never purely evil. Buffy explicitly mentions a “rule that 
slayers don’t kill people.”(3.11, “Gingerbread”) In situations 
where humans become monstrous against their will, such as 
werewolves, moral statements prohibiting life-ending violence 
are voiced explicitly and repeatedly by Buffy, Willow, and 
Giles. (2.15, “Phases,” 2.6, “Halloween”) Twice Buffy 
mistakenly believes she has killed a human and is devastated. 
(2.11, “Ted,” 6.16. “Dead Things”) When Faith, another slayer 
who represents the shadow-side of Buffy, accidentally kills a 
human being, it is regarded by Buffy and the Scooby Gang as a 
terrible, monumental occurrence. MFaith defends her actions 
by saying the victim was a likely a bad person, and that her 
other actions had saved countless lives, Buffy responds that it 
is not their “job to judge people.”(3.15, “Consequences”) Buffy 
frequently beats humans up while defending herself and 













































others, but she does not kill them. 



Stereotypically feminine 
and physically powerful, 
wearing dresses and 
fighting demons, Buffy 
stakes traditional gender 
roles. 



Buffy kills a demon that 
represents white male 
privilege and wealth. 
Fraternity boys serve it, 
feeding it young women so 
it will give them power and 
financial success. 


Thus far, Buffy the Vampire Slayer seems to present a fairly 
tidy morality: kill demons, not humans. £8] However, this clear 
distinction serves as a backdrop for the explorations of moral 
ambiguity that are at the heart of the series. In Season One we 
meet Angel, a vampire with a soul. Buffy lets him live and falls 
in love with him. At the end of Season Two, Buffy kills Angel, 
whose soul had just been restored, in order to save the world. 
In Season Four she refrains from killing Spike because, even 
as a soulless vampire, he presented no threat to the world 
since he had a chip implanted in his brain that prevented him 
from harming humans. fyl In Season Five, Giles both breaks 
the rule that humans must not be killed and upholds it, killing 
the human Ben in order to prevent the destructive god Glory 
from returning. Intimately closing his hand over Ben’s mouth 
and nose, he smothers him while explaining that for the good 
of the world he must be killed but Buffy cannot do it, because 
she is “a hero.”(5.22. “The Gift”) 

Throughout the series, Buffy engages in difficult ethical 
choices of deep moral ambiguity. The ethics of violence 
presented is not completely clear-cut, but it is fairly consistent 
and sturdy. Violence is necessary in a violent world. In 
relation to pure evil that poses a continuing threat to 
humanity, deadly violence is appropriate. In regards to 
morally ambiguous beings, including all humans, violence is 
used with restraint, and deadly violence is only used in 
extreme cases. 

Two other important aspects of how violence is portrayed in 
Buffy the Vampire Slayer need to be mentioned. First, 
committing unethical physical violence, such as killing a 
human, is presented as dangerous to one’s own soul. In 
Season Three, after Faith kills a human, different characters 
on the show talk about how hard this must be for her, 
imagining feelings of guilt and grief. They are confused and 
troubled that Faith does not exhibit these expected emotions. 
Angel has a different view of the situation. He says, “She’s 
taken a life. She’s got a taste for it now.” (3.15, 

“Consequences”) 

Finally, violence in Buffy the Vampire Slayer is frequently 
linked to sex. The series does not eroticize violence as sexy. 
Rather, it recognizes that sexual relationships take place 
within a violent world and are thereby infected with violence. 
Likewise, violence takes place within a sexist world, and is 
therefore shaped by sexual politics that oppress and victimize 
women. In the first five seasons, characters in the series who 
enjoy violence as sexual, in the sado-masochistic sense of 
giving and receiving pain, are morally deficient beings. The 






Buffy is devasted when she 
believes she has killed 
someone. 



Faith, another vampire 
slayer, accidentally kills a 
human being. Her lack of 
remorse indicates her 
immorality. 


primary example is vampires, who frequently exhibit, refer to, 
or invoke images of sado-masochistic activity. Faith also finds 
violence sexy, using similar words, motions, and sounds to 
describe sex and slaying a vampire. (3.14, “Bad Girls”) When 
Xander comes to talk with her after she first kills a human, 
Faith acts as if he’s there for sex, maneuvers him into a sexual 
position, and nearly kills him. (3.15, “Consequences”) 

Later, after Buffy is brought back from heaven and must try to 
resume her life in Season Six, she engages in a violent sexual 
relationship with Spike, as an attempt to feel, however briefly, 
alive. While this relationship is developed at length and 
presented as somewhat sympathetic, in the end it is presented 
as a shameful, self-destructive relationship from which Buffy 
must walk away because Spike has no soul and Buffy is just 
using him. The violent sex is not identified as the major reason 
this relationship is wrong. Yet the ultimately negative 
evaluation of their sexual relationship is consistent with the 
presentation of violent sex throughout the series: it is not 
ideal, or even appropriate, sexual behavior. Sexualized 
violence is the domain of the vampires, a temptation to Buffy 
that is indulged by her shadow-side, Faith, and by herself 
when she is soul-sick. 

(Continued: Violence in feminisin') 
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falls in love with him. 
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season 2) when it is the 
only way she can save the 
world. 


Violence in feminism 

Regarding violence, feminists have primarily focused their 
attention on violence done to women. There is much to 
investigate here, as the breadth and depth of violence against 
women performed and condoned by modern culture is 
astonishing. Attempting to expose and combat the cultural 
dynamics that support and sustain violence against women is 
an ongoing battle, waged internationally by local groups in 
their own communities, in libraries, living rooms, classrooms, 
etc. Here I would like to focus on the feminist side of the 
struggle, and suggest that feminism is itself violent. 

Although there may be some number of individuals or groups 
that consider themselves to be feminist and choose to engage 
in physical violence as a means of social change, for the most 
part the struggle for equality among the sexes has not been 
waged by violent means. Significant analysis has been done 
regarding anger as a legitimate and empowering tool for 
women, but by and large feminism has eschewed violence 
(beyond self-defense) as a part of the patriarchy that 
oppresses women, fiol Both physical realities of strength and 
size, and cultural mores that teach women to be passive and 
gentle, render physical violence an unlikely tool for women’s 
liberation. Physical violence is used in contemporary U.S. 
culture to enforce sexism, not combat it. fill 

Yet while feminism does not use physical violence as a strategy 
or tool, it does employ a different kind of violence. The 
ultimate aim of feminism is to create a more just, and 
therefore more peaceful, society. At the same time, it is also a 
destructive movement. Feminism attempts to change the way 
our entire society is organized and understood, such that the 
subjugation and degradation of women is no longer part of our 
culture. Feminism intends to destroy structures of meaning 
that include or entail oppressive hierarchies. £12] 

In her book, Horrendous Evils and the Goodness of God, 
Christian theologian Marilyn Adams attempts to categorize 
some of the nastiest forms of evil in this world as “horrendous 
evil.” She defines horrendous evils as those that seem to 
render the lives of those who participate in them (as victim or 
perpetrator) apparently not worth living. They are the kind of 








Faith's enjoyment of 
violence is destructive of 
her own soul. 


evils that cannot be outweighed or counterbalanced by other 
good things in life. She writes, 

“In most (if not all cases) their destructive power 
reaches beyond their concrete disvalue (such as the 
pain and material deprivation they involve), into 
the deep structure of the person’s frameworks of 
meaning-making, seemingly to defeat the 
individual’s value as a person, to degrade him/her 
to subhuman status.”(Adams, 26-27) 



The show acknowledges 
how sex and violence 
interact without condoning 
sexualized violence. 
Vampires are linked with 
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timid and sweet best friend, 
is a dominatrix. 



Like vampires, Faith finds 
violence sexy. When 
Xander tries to talk to her 


According to Adams, part of what is so horrendous about 
these evils is that they shatter meaning-making structures that 
support a person’s sense of their own worth and identity. This 
insight grants some perspective into the destructive force of 
feminism. While feminism does not aim to defeat or degrade 
persons, it does attempt to shatter meaning-making structures 
in which the inferiority of women is foundational. People 
deeply invested in that kind of meaning-making structure 
would find the insights of feminism shattering and painful. 
One could identify this meaning-shattering element of 
feminism as a kind of epistemic violence. It intends to destroy 
a way of knowing oneself and the world. fi2l 

In everyday life this epistemic violence takes many different 
forms, whenever feminists (male or female) attempt to 
undermine the patriarchal ordering of our culture. Language 
is the primary medium in which feminists enact epistemic 
violence. One example of this would be the efforts to make the 
language of religious texts and rituals gender inclusive. 
Increasingly over the last 20 years, using language in 
unexpected ways in order to evoke cognitive dissonance has 
become a hallmark of feminist writing. For example, the pun 
has become a trademark of feminist discourse. French 
feminist theorist Luce Irigaray writes in a bewildering, 
postmodern poetic style, retelling the story of Plato’s cave with 
relentless double entendre that remaps the cave into the 
womb. (Irigaray, 133-242) She attempts to break language 
open, to push hard at the cracks and fissures within the 
worldview it inscribes, in order to move (haltingly, impossibly) 
forward into new modes of meaning. 

Christian feminist theologian Letty Russell uses creative 
wordplay throughout her writings to surprise readers into 
encountering the Christian tradition in a new way. Whereas 
the Greek term used in the New Testament to refer to God’s 
plan for salvation ( oikonomia ) is traditionally translated as 
“economy,” calling to mind market imagery of exchange, 
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Russell points out that “‘oikonomia’ is derived from the Greek 
word for the administration of a household."(Russell, 26-27) 
By shifting the metaphorical power of this term, Russell 
generates a new vision of God’s actions for salvation. Instead 
of a commercial model of action moving towards a political 
rulership (economy and kingdom), Russell writes of God’s 
actions in terms of stewardship, partnership, mending, and 
household. Irigaray’s intricate linguistic acrobatics and 
Russell’s transformative resurrection of dead metaphors are 
not physically violent, yet they both aim to destroy whole 
patterns of knowledge, and in some circumstances, their 
epistemic violence is powerful. 

Watching Buffy as feminist catharsis: 
“Great thing about being a slayer, 
kicking ass is comfort food.” 

With an outline of violence in Buffy the Vampire Slayer and 
the epistemic violence of feminism, some of the reasons for 
Buffy’s appeal, to feminists (as defined above) and specifically 
to female feminists, appear in clearer relief. Buffy the 
Vampire Slayer portrays the world as infected with violence. 

It is unsafe for anyone, but particularly for women, to walk 
through Sunnydale after dark. But violence doesn’t just strike 
those who place themselves in situations known to be 
dangerous. It can erupt in classrooms and stores, football 
fields, frat parties, and churches. Violence is constantly 
knocking on the door; it seems the safest course of action is to 
stay home with the shades drawn. Yet violence is so deceptive, 
and comes in so many forms, that it is easy to bring it home 
yourself, or even to give it a cordial invitation. The first reason 
watching Buffy the Vampire Slayer can serve as feminist 
catharsis is that, through its fairly thin veil of metaphor, the 
series gives a presentation of the violence of the world that 
rings true. Surely we are not beset by vampires and 
hellhounds in any literal sense, but the number of women who 
are physically assaulted each year makes the death toll at 
Sunnydale High look, well, realistic. 

The “girl power” theme of Buffy the Vampire Slayer also 
makes the show an enjoyable form of fantasy fulfillment. In 
the Buffyverse, physical violence is a tool that is accessible to 
women. Buffy first and foremost, but also Willow, Cordelia, 
Joyce, Tara, and other women kick demonic ass. For Buffy, 
physical violence is accessible because she is stronger than 
men and as strong as vampires. For the other women on the 
show, it is not that their strength or stature is changed to 
equalize access to physical violence, but that, within the world 
of the show, the socialization around acceptable female 




Buffy harrows Hell. She 
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behavior is changed. When we watch, some of that re¬ 
socialization transmits right through the television. Being nice 
doesn’t seem nearly as important, being strong seems 
downright sexy, and being aggressive is the way to survive in a 
violent world. Buffy and Co. encounter abundant mortal peril, 
which can (and does) cause profound and deadly harm. But in 
the Buffyverse, the dangers they encounter do not disempower 
them. Instead, they fight back every time. 

Finally, by using physical violence to symbolically embody 
feminism, Buffy the Vampire Slayer highlights the epistemic 
violence of feminism and portrays that force as redemptive. I 
suspect that many feminists experience themselves, at least 
occasionally, as embattled. They are fighting dark and 
powerful forces that threaten them, yet are constrained by 
ambiguous contexts to do so primarily in the mode of sharp 
words—more deadly if witty—and while remaining within 
societal norms of femininity. In watching Buffy the Vampire 
Slayer, feminist viewers see their own attacks on sexism 
mirrored back, validated, and violently fulfilled in a simpler 
symbolic context. The epistemic violence of feminism is 
metaphorically acknowledged and affirmed as redemptive, 
without condoning or encouraging physical violence in the 
world of human ambiguity. 

I believe that these three symbolic functions of Buffy the 
Vampire Slayer indicate some of the primary reasons why 
viewers might desire to make Buffy a moral exemplar and ask 
the question “What Would Buffy Do?” The series 
metaphorically acknowledges the violence of the world and its 
association with both sex and gender such that women are 
likely victims. At the same time, it presents women—even 
those who are attacked—not as helpless victims but as people 
who fight back. Through their contact with Buffy, even 
ordinary women like Cordelia and Joyce shuffle off the 
cultural coil of stereotypical feminine weakness and passivity, 
picking up stake and axe against demonic forces. Finally, by 
making the fight against sexism into an actual physical battle, 
Buffy the Vampire Slayer makes manifest the destructive 
force, or epistemic violence, of feminist efforts to destroy 
worldviews that rely on female inferiority. Particularly in the 
pairing of physical staking with verbal skewer, Buffy the 
Vampire Slayer symbolizes the epistemic violence of feminist 
language, exposing the true nature of the witty barb and 
sarcastic slam. It thereby validates the valiant combat of all 
the women who, like Buffy, use whatever tools are at hand to 
battle the evil around them. These symbolic functions can be 
traced in the sample episodes, “Phases,” “Helpless,” and 
“Graduation Day, Part One” and “Graduation Day, Part Two.” 





Violence in Sunnydale 
represents an extreme 
version of... 



... the pervasive violence of 
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Episode 2.15, Phases 

This ethical stance is articulated in the episode “Phases,” in 
which Oz first becomes a werewolf. The relentless irony of this 
story is set against a sexual backdrop, as Willow and Oz, and 
Xander and Cordelia, attempt to negotiate their relationships. 
Issues of sexual violence are raised explicitly through the 
character Larry, a large football player who sexually harasses 
girls, and a gym class focused on self-defense. The threat of 
sexual violence facing women and girls in everyday situations 
is bluntly represented and positioned as a problematic 
background against which women attempt to have satisfying 
relationships with men. This is made even more explicit in the 
library, when Giles explains “the werewolf is...a potent, 
extreme representation of our inborn, animalistic traits...Acts 
on pure instinct. No conscience. Predatory and aggressive.” 
Buffy responds, “In other words, your typical male.” Giles 
reminds them that gender stereotypes are not helpful here, as 
anyone—male or female—may be turned into a werewolf 
through a bite. 

In planning a course of action, Giles makes clear that this 
werewolf should not be killed, saying, “No. No bullets. No 
matter who this werewolf is, it’s still a human being.” Buffy 
agrees, “So tonight we bring ‘em back alive.” Buffy’s quest for 
the werewolf is complicated by the appearance of Cain, a gun- 
toting misogynist who kills werewolves for their pelts. When 
Buffy fails to capture the werewolf, Cain tells her, “This is what 
happens when a woman tries to do a man’s job. You know, Sis, 
if that thing out there harms anyone, its gonna be on your 
pretty little head.” When Giles and Buffy mistakenly believe 
that the werewolf has killed someone, Buffy berates herself: 
“Cain was right. I should have killed it when I had the chance.” 

Although it has been stated that all it takes to become a 
werewolf is to be bitten by one, the Scooby Gang looks for 
suspects by profiling aggressive students. The error of this 
stereotyping is made evident when the most aggressive 
student is found to be Buffy, the werewolf turns out to be 
gentle Oz, and Larry’s harassing behavior is identified as the 
overcompensation of a closeted gay male. 


Buffy has exceptional 
physical strength and 
abilities to combat the 
forces of darkness. Being 
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Willow, encouraged by Buffy to be more assertive in her 
relationship with Oz, goes to his home just as he turns into the 
werewolf. Meanwhile, Cain is making bullets, Giles is 
assembling a gun for Buffy, and when Willow escapes it looks 
like everyone is trying to kill Oz. Willow runs to the library and 
informs them that Oz is the werewolf. Seeing the gun, she 
says, “You’re not going to kill Oz. Yea, he’s a werewolf, but he 










Knowing the world is a 
dangerous place does not 
make the women hide in 
fear. Instead it makes them 
see the need to fight back. 


doesn’t mean to be!” Giles and Buffy assure her that they were 
never planning to kill the werewolf; the gun is loaded with 
tranquilizer. Cut to the forest, where Cain is taking aim at Oz 
the werewolf. Buffy kicks the gun from his hand and uses it as 
a blunt instrument to knock him to the ground. Fighting Oz, 
she uses the gun as a cudgel but does not fire it. Giles is trying 
to shoot him with the tranquilizer, but in the struggle the gun 
is knocked from his hand. Willow picks it up and shoots Oz to 
save the day. Cain stands up and says, “No wonder this town’s 
overrun with monsters. No one here is man enough to kill 
them.” Buffy replies, “Well, I wouldn’t be too sure of that,” and 
bends his gun, which she is still holding. 

The story wraps up with Larry, released from the closet, 
thanking Xander and politely helping a girl who has dropped 
her books. Oz assumes that Willow might not want to see him 
anymore, now that he is a werewolf. But Willow is still 
interested, and the two agree on a “no biting”clause to restart 
their relationship. Willow, emboldened by the events of the 
night before, bestows on Oz an unexpected first kiss. 

(Continued:He/p/ess episode) 
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Episode 3.12, Helpless 

This illustrates how Buffy the Vampire Slayer acknowledges 
connections among sex, gender, and violence, while also 
providing an empowering example of a woman successfully 
fighting back. The Watcher’s Council has a tradition that goes 
back twelve centuries, “a time-honored right of passage,” that 
if a slayer reaches her 18th birthday, she must undergo a test, 
in which her slayer powers are chemically suppressed and she 
is trapped with a vampire whom she must slay. Giles protests 
that it is cruel to trap Buffy with a vampire when she is 
“weakened and defenseless.” The Council’s representative 
responds, “A slayer’s not just physical prowess, she must have 
cunning, imagination, a confidence derived from self- 
reliance. ”£14] 

Thus the stage is set. The ordinarily thin veil of metaphor 
through which Buffy the Vampire Slayer addresses real life 
issues is intentionally made even thinner. In this episode, 
Buffy is not a seemingly ordinary girl who has superpowers, 
she is just an ordinary girl. The show then depicts the kind of 
situations women find themselves in all the time, yet the 
unjust power relations appear in stark relief because they are 
not ordinary for Buffy. 

Early in the episode, a male high school student is harassing 
Cordelia, grabbing her shoulders while he berates her for 
embarrassing him in front of his friends. Cordelia defends 
herself verbally, physically extricates herself from his grasp, 
and attempts to end the discussion. When the boy grabs her 
again and pushes her against a tree, Buffy intervenes. To her 
surprise, she cannot pull him away from Cordelia. The boy 
throws Buffy to the ground and is chased off by Cordelia, who 
pummels his chest with weak fists in hyper-feminine style. 
Buffy complains to Giles: “I have no strength. I have no 
coordination. I throw knives like...” “A girl? ’’Giles interrupts. 
“Like I’m not the slayer,” Buffy responds. Without her slayer 
powers, Buffy is just a girl, faced with a sexist and violent 
world in which women are unsafe. Buffy discusses this with 
Angel, afraid of what will happen if her powers do not return. 
She says, “I’ve seen too much. I know what goes bump in the 
night. Not being able to fight... What if I just hide under my 
bed, all scared and helpless?” 







Cain, a gun-toting 
misogynist, ignores all such 
complexity and kills 
werewolves for their pelts. 


The show takes on a Little Red Riding-Hood theme as Buffy, 
clutching her red coat around her, walks through a residential 
neighborhood after sunset. Two men are standing on the curb 
and one calls out, “Hey sweet girl. How much for a lap dance 
for me and my buddy?” Buffy begins to turn and respond, 
thinks better of it, and walks on. Without her slayer-powers, 
Buffy is an ordinary girl and ordinary men are as frightening 
as vampires. The metaphor is thinned in regard to the vampire 
she must slay, as well. Giles explains that his name is Zachary 
Craig: “As a mortal he murdered—tortured—more than a 
dozen women before he was committed to an asylum for the 
criminally insane.” Craig would be a horror to encounter even 
if he weren’t a vampire. 



This werewolf turns out to 
be gentle Oz, bitten by his 
young cousin. 


Craig escapes the Council’s control and captures Buffy’s 
mother in order to lure Buffy to the test-site. Buffy takes her 
bag of weapons, which are useless now as she can barely hoist 
the bag and cannot aim the crossbow accurately. Craig mocks 
the weapons as “sweets” she’s brought to Grandmother’s 
house. Eventually, Buffy kills Craig by tricking him into 
drinking Holy Water. After drinking it, he turns to Buffy and 
says, “You don’t seem to understand your place in all of this...” 
His words trail off as he begins to feel the effects of the Holy 
Water. Buffy remarks just before Craig turns to dust, “If I was 
at full slayer power, I’d be punning right about now.” But of 
course, Craig provided the verbal humor at this dusting. Buffy 
refuses to accept the place assigned to her in this Red-Riding 
Hood tale, refuses to be a helpless woman. The viewers know 
that Buffy’s real place in all of this is that of the slayer. 



Cain berates the Scooby 
Gang as not "man enough" 
to kill monsters. Buffy 
responds by bending his 
gun. She does not kill 
humans, who are always 
morally ambiguous. 


Episodes 3.21 and 3.22, 

Graduation Day, parts one and two 

The final episodes of Season Three again acknowledge the 
violence of the world in its connection to sex and gender, 
empower women to fight back, and symbolically manifest the 
violence of feminism. These two episodes serve as the 
culmination of a rich dramatic arc throughout the season 
(including the relationship between Faith and Buffy), and the 
consummation of several themes that develop from the 
beginning of the show (such as the trials of high school, the 
isolation of the slayer, the relationship between Buffy and 
Angel, etc.). 

Faith is portrayed as the shadow-side of Buffy, both as her 
moral foil and as the manifestation of Buffy’s own temptation. 
She is less controlled than Buffy; she enjoys violence and finds 
it sexy; she is promiscuous; she does not have the stabilizing 
power of a family and friends. Faith is not a caricature, but she 
clearly serves to represent the kind of violent and/or sexual 









Larry's harassing behavior 
turns out to be the 
overcompensation of a 
closeted gay male. He is 
also a victim of cultural 
norms about gender and 
aggression. 



Cordelia is harassed by a 
boy at school. Buffy's slayer 
powers are chemically 
repressed (in the Helpless 
episode) so she is as weak 
as a normal girl. She tries to 
pull the boy away, but he 
throws her to the ground. 


behaviors that fall outside the ethical pale within the 
Buffyverse. Faith stretches the limits of humanity in two 
directions. She is a slayer with superhuman powers. £15! Faith 
also chooses to do evil things. Faith is portrayed as enjoying 
an uncontrolled form of violence that does not abide by ethical 
norms. She switches sides in the battle of good and evil, 
placing her slayer power at the disposal of the would-be- 
demonic Mayor, thereby damaging her own humanity. Yet 
Faith remains a morally ambiguous human—she is never 
presented as the purely monstrous evil Buffy can slay with 
moral ease. 

As graduation day approaches, Buffy and Friends try to find a 
way to stop the Mayor’s ascension, in which he will become a 
pure demon. In 3.21, Graduation Day, Part One, it becomes 
clear that killing Faith would make sense as a strategy to 
thwart the Mayor, yet Buffy does not consider it seriously. She 
says, “I don’t kill people...I can’t kill her.” Buffy’s opinion 
changes by the end of the episode, after Faith shoots Angel 
with a poisoned arrow. The only antidote to this fatal poison is 
to drain the blood of a slayer. Faced with the prospect of 
watching Angel die, Buffy decides to kill Faith. Xander is 
concerned about Buffy’s course of action, afraid that taking a 
human life will affect her the way it affected Faith: 

Xander: I just don’t want to lose you. 

Buffy: I won’t get hurt. 

Xander: That’s not what I mean. 

Buffy is undeterred. She dresses in black and red leather 
clothes, similar to Faith’s outfit, and goes to Faith’s apartment 
to kill her. Faith, always eager to voice the connection between 
them, remarks that Buffy is “all dressed up in big sister’s 
clothes.” Buffy tells Faith, “You always told me that I was just 
like you, that I was just holding it in.” Faith asks if Buffy is 
“ready to cut loose?” Buffy says, “Try me.” Faith begins the 
battle by saying to Buffy, “Give us a kiss.” In the midst of 
deadly combat, Faith and Buffy are equal players on the 
opposite sides of the epic conflict. They mirror one another’s 
appearance and behavior; at one point Buffy handcuffs them 
together so that they move as two sides of one creature 
fighting itself. The handcuffs are broken, and Buffy stabs Faith 
in the stomach with Faith’s own knife. Faith says, “You did it. 
You killed me.” However, Faith does not die. She falls into a 
passing truck and goes into a coma. Buffy remains motionless 
and mute while Faith gets away. The emotional effect of killing 
a human is such that Buffy cannot pull herself together 
enough to bring Faith back to Angel and fulfill her goal. Buffy 
said earlier, “I don’t kill people. I can’t kill her.” This proves to 
be true. Even when she expressly attempts to violate her own 





This episode takes on a 
Red Riding Hood theme. 
The vulnerable Buffy does 
not confront the men on the 
street making catcalls. 



Without her slayer powers, 
Buffy can barely lift the bag 
with her weapons in it and 
she cannot use them. 



Instead of fighting the 
crazed vampire, she tricks 
him into drinking Holy 
Water. 


ethical norms, the best she can manage is a verbal killing, 
whereby Faith pronounces herself dead and yet lives. 

Buffy returns to Angel so that he can drink her blood and live. 
Angel is unwilling, yet Buffy manages it by striking Angel until 
his vampire nature visibly appears, then crushing his mouth to 
her neck. This scene is blatantly sexual, with this drinking 
serving as a second consummation of their relationship. fi 61 
Buffy falls to the floor with Angel on top of her. At the last 
possible moment, Angel releases her and rolls to her side. He 
rushes her to the hospital, where she lies in a hospital room 
next to Faith’s, both of them suffering from severe blood loss. 

While on its own this scene might be understood as a 
problematic image of a woman letting her boyfriend take her 
life-blood, such a view does not fit within the larger context of 
the relationship between Buffy and Angel. The lens for 
interpreting this scene is made explicit earlier in the season, in 
episode 3.15, Consequences. Faith has recently killed a human 
for the first time and then threatened Xander’s life in a 
sexualized context. Buffy thinks Angel might be able to help 
her, so he talks to Faith while she sits chained to a wall in his 
home. S&M allusions abound. Angel asks if Xander forgot the 
safety word. Faith replies, “Safety words are for wusses.” 

Angel says, “I bet you’re not big on trust games, now are you, 
Faith?” Given how Buffy the Vampire Slayer uses sado¬ 
masochistic imagery in general, this exchange bears an 
unexpected twist. As mentioned above, the series associates 
the enjoyment of giving and receiving pain with evil or 
immoral characters, including vampires and Faith, [17] 

Further, Buffy the Vampire Slayer does not eroticize 
relationships of domination and subordination or present 
unequal power relations as sexy. Particularly in Season Five in 
regard to Riley Finn, it is articulated that Buffy has trouble 
having relationships with normal men because she is too 
powerful and an appropriate relationship requires equal 
partners. However, in Consequences we have Angel mildly 
insulting Faith because she is “not big on trust games,” 
presenting this element of S&M behavior in a positive light. 

With this in mind, we can see Angel and Buffy’s entire 
relationship as a kind of trust game among equals who do not 
want to hurt each other. When Buffy first finds out Angel is a 
vampire in Season One, she is confused and bewildered. 
Testing if he is evil (and trusting that he is not), Buffy bares 









Faith, as Buffy's moral foil, 
represents Buffy's shadow 
side and temptation. 



Buffy could become Faith 
through unethical violence. 
In Enemies, they fight and 
hold a knife at each other's 
throat. Faith says, "What 
are you gonna do, B? Kill 
me? You become me? 
You're not ready for that." 
She releases Buffy with a 
kiss on the forehead. 



After Faith shoots Angel 
with a poisoned arrow, his 
only cure would be to drink 


her neck to Angel and invites him to drink her. He does not. 
Later in that early episode, they agree it would be best for one 
of them to walk away, then they kiss for the second time. In 
3.22, Graduation Day, Part Two, this is mirrored in reverse. 
Buffy bares her neck to Angel. He does drink her, and he walks 
away. From start to quasi-finish, their relationship is a trust 
game between two powerful people who pose an equal threat, 
one to the other. Buffy trusts Angel to drink enough of her 
blood to cure him without taking so much that he kills her. 

There is another, less violent, trust game being played out 
sexually in this rite of passage episode. Willow and Oz, who 
had their first kiss after it was revealed that he could devour 
her as a werewolf and she was quite capable of shooting him 
down, have sex for the first time. Their relationship seems 
much more normal than Buffy and Angel’s, yet they too have 
an equal balance of power and a tremendous amount of trust. 
Both relationships are problematic and burdened with 
conflicting identities. Neither couple lives happily ever after. 
Yet their relationships are also presented as loving and true. 
The slayer and the vampire, the witch and the werewolf—both 
pairs actually model a positive possibility for heterosexual 
relationships in a violent and sexist world. 

After saving Angel, Buffy and Co. must take on the Mayor. In 
confronting the Mayor, who functions as a “representative of 
patriarchal order,’’(Wilcox, “Who”i3) Buffy exemplifies the 
stereotype of the feminist as castrating bitch. This trope is set 
in motion when the Scoobies are all gathered in the library. 
When the ineffectual Watcher Wesley offers his help, Buffy 
says she’ll call him if she needs someone to “scream like a 
woman.” The intentionality of this ironic line is emphasized 
when Wesley repeats it, and then again when Buffy comments, 
seconds later, that Xander and Angel are like a couple of “little 
old ladies.” Preparing to go into battle, Buffy verbally castrates 
the men around her. The theme continues graphically as the 
battle unfolds. Mayor Richard Wilkins III ascends, 
transforming into a giant, phallic, demonic snake. While 
Xander, Willow, Cordelia, Oz, and the rest of the graduating 
class all engage in serious combat with the Mayor and the 
vampires who serve him, Buffy does not throw a punch. Her 
role in this fight is verbal. Brandishing Faith’s knife, still 
stained with Faith’s blood, Buffy taunts the demon: “Do you 
remember this? I took it from Faith. Stuck it in her gut. It just 
slid in her like she was butter. You want to get it back from 
me...Dick?” With these words Buffy riles the Mayor and lures 
him into the school building, following her into the center of 
the building, the “inner sanctum” of the library. The library is 
filled, not with books, but with explosives. Buffy runs out and 
Giles detonates the lot, destroying the Mayor. 






a slayer's blood. Buffy goes 
to kill Faith ... 



... and take Faith to Angel 
to drink, but is so stunned 
at stabbing Faith that she 
cannot go through with it. 



Instead, in a blatantly 
sexual scene, she offers 
her own blood to Angel and 
makes him drink it. 


In this particular battle, Buffy plays the role many women are 
limited to, using words to manipulate emotions in the hopes of 
disempowering the patriarchal systems that threaten them. 
The graphic physical violence of the episode, and the explosive 
results of Buffy’s plan, make manifest the epistemic violence 
involved in feminist use of language to combat sexism. Buffy 
embraces the denigrating stereotype of the feminist as 
castrating bitch, saving Sunnydale by using language to 
metaphorically castrate the men around her and orchestrate 
the physical destruction of the phallic demon. fi 81 In 
Sunnydale, the verbal violence women in the real world 
engage in everyday is manifest as physically violent, 
destructive, and successful. And the epistemic violence 
symbolized in Buffy’s quips and puns translates outside the 
Buffyverse into an affirmation of the epistemic violence of 
feminism in the real world, fiol 

Conclusion 

In these episodes and others, Buffy the Vampire Slayer 
functions symbolically to acknowledge the violence of the 
world and its relation to sex and gender, to present alternative 
visions of gender roles that empower women to fight back, and 
to make manifest the destructive force of feminism’s epistemic 
violence. Buffy can use not only jibe and jest but also stake 
because the evil forces on Buffy the Vampire Slayer are 
frequently presented in pure and monstrous form. In the real 
world, evil is rarely so conveniently unambiguous. While the 
series does not present a complete and thorough ethical 
system, it does have enough ethical complexity to generate 
and maintain sturdy norms that severely restrict the use of 
physical violence against humans, as all humans are morally 
ambiguous. It is only because Buffy the Vampire Slayer 
displays a sturdy ethical structure regarding the use of 
violence that the show's graphic violence can function 
symbolically in ways that empower women. 



While Faith sits in chains, 
she and Angel talk about 


The honoring of Buffy’s ethics in the slogan “WWBD” does not 
enjoin a wholesale valorization of violence. The series uses 
metaphor to acknowledge the violence of the world and of 
feminism, while also presenting a view of the appropriate 
scope of physical violence that translates into the real world of 
human ambiguity as quite limited. For example, the answer to 
“What Would Buffy Do?” would never be to kill a human 
being. r2ol As a moral exemplar, Buffy would represent an 
ethics of acknowledging the reality of evil, refusing to be 
disempowered, fighting back with appropriate available tools, 
using violence for self-defense and the defense of others, and 
valuing humanity such that taking a human life is against all 
norms. 









trust-games. The show 
presents s/m negatively but 
borrows the concept of 
trust-game to explain how 
men and women need a 
balance of power for ethical 
sexual relationships. 



Buffy offered her blood to 
Angel once before. In 
season 1, after she 
discovers he is a vampire, 
she sets out to kill him, 
When he explains he has a 
soul, she decides to trust 
him. She offers her neck to 
him — a challenge, test, 
and statement of faith in 
him. He does not bite her. 
Their relation continues as 
a trust-game between 
people of equal power. 



Willow and Oz, the 
werewolf, have their own 
trust-game, negotiating 


This picture of what Buffy would do might not seem as starkly 
different from what Jesus would do. £21] Yet, given that Buffy 
the Vampire Slayer is culturally Christian and not directly and 
explicity Christian, I suggest that the criticism implied in 
replacing “Jesus” with “Buffy” in a Christian slogan is not a 
direct negative evaluation of what Jesus would do. To answer 
the question “What Would Jesus Do?” with any hope of 
integrity or accuracy would require intensive study, complex 
attempts to negotiate temporal and cultural differences, and a 
lifelong Jesus-based spirituality. I think the criticism is aimed, 
instead, at the general representations of Christian ethics 
present in popular culture in contemporary United States. 

While there are diverse, rich resources within the Bible and 
historical Christian tradition, the ethical views regarding 
violence in current U.S. Christianity as presented in popular 
culture are less impressive. At least two of these are soundly 
rejected by Buffy the Vampire Slayer. The first is militaristic, 
stereotypically masculine rhetoric that encourages physical 
violence in the form of warfare. While Buffy is fighting a war, 
it is a local struggle with supernatural, demonic forces, not an 
organized, international, governmental method of problem¬ 
solving in which vast numbers of morally ambiguous, 
anonymous humans are pitted against each other in mortal 
combat. “WWBD” can be interpreted as a criticism of political 
use of Christian rhetoric to demonize entire countries of 
people. Contrary to authors who assert that Buffy the Vampire 
Slayer ’ use of demons is a way to demonize those who are 
Other, [22] I interpret the use of demons in the series as a 
means to reject the demonization of people. Even the people 
who choose to serve demons remain morally ambiguous 
humans, protected by the ethical condemnation of killing 
human beings. The second view of violence present in popular 
representations of Christianity and rejected in Buffy the 
Vampire Slayer is that of submission. Gender stereotypes of 
women as weak and passive are linked to Christian 
inculcations to meekness, submission, and forgiveness. The 
way in which the women of Buffy the Vampire Slayer fight 
back rejects this model of responding to violence. £23] 

In lieu of sound political reasons for the current war in Iraq (if 
such reasons ever exist for war) or clear strategy for ending it, 
some people in the U.S. use Christian rhetoric to garner 
support for, or at least submission to, the Bush 
administration’s current policies. This is not only a shameful 
twisting of Christianity, it is also fairly effective method of 
cutting off productive discussion about violence and morality. 
Religious rhetoric is used to provide simplistic answers, 
maintain stable (if false) worldviews, and prevent Americans 
from engaging in the intellectually challenging work of 
thinking through this political, military, economic, and 





sexual relations in a violent 
and sexist world. 

[Images continued on next page] 


religious mess. It is used to turn humans into demons, against 
whom violence is acceptable. Although more and more 
Americans are resisting this masterfully spun worldview, 
many Americans continue to choose it. While Buffy 
understands the appeal of simple views, she knows they are 
not true.[24J In Buffy the Vampire Slayer episode 2.17, Lie to 
Me, Buffy laments the confusing complexity of life and asks 
Giles if life will get easier. “What do you want me to say?” 
Giles asks. Buffy responds, “Lie to me.” 


Giles: “Yes, it’s terribly simple: the good guys are 
always stalwart and true, and the bad guys are 
easily distinguished by their pointy horns or black 
hats. We always defeat them and save the day. No 
one ever dies and everyone lives happily ever 
after.” 


Buffy: “Liar.”[25l 

There have been numerous Christians and Christian scholars 
who have rejected the use of Christian rhetoric to gain support 
for military violence, and who are drawing on the many 
resources of Christian traditions to start discussions about 
ethics and violence. However, contemporary popular U.S. 
Christianity does not readily make available resources to 
grapple with the issues of violence that are important to 
women’s lives. This deficit is highlighted by the WWBD 
merchandise. The question “What Would Buffy Do?” opens up 
conversations about violence within a narrative and symbolic 
structure that provides a language and framework for 
exploring the complex interrelations of sex, gender, and 
violence that women face everyday. The series valorizes 
fighting back, while also articulating an ethics of violence in 
which physical violence must be severely limited. It criticizes 
the acceptance of militaristic violence and supports the 
shattering of false and hurtful worldviews. The kind of 
violence among humans that Buffy the Vampire Slayer whole¬ 
heartedly endorses is not physical, but epistemic, the cultural 
and linguistic guerrilla warfare that attempts not only to save 
the world, but to change it. 

(Continued: Notes and bibliography) 
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Notes 


l. Not all Buffy fans would find Buffy an adequate ethical 
guide, and surely many would refrain from any comment on 
Jesus’ adequacy in that regard. Indeed, there are even 
Christian Buffy fans who find room for both Jesus and Buffy 
as figures worthy of imitation. But given these various 
disclaimers, the WWJD and WWBD merchandise shows that, 
within some portion of these two groups, there is an 
impersonal debate going on, being carried out through 
capitalist communications. 

Sunnydale's mayor aspires 2. My understanding of what it means to be “culturally 
to become a demon and his Christian” began when reading Niebuhr. 

"ascension" takes place at 

high school graduation. 3. For an introduction to some of the issues involved in moral 

exemplar ethics, examined in terms of Buffy the Vampire 
Slayer, see Kawal. 




4. There are many excellent feminist Christian theologians. 
Two originary texts of the field are Russell, “Human” and 
Ruether. For a mere glimpse of how this analysis has 
expanded, see also Williams; Tamez; King, “Feminist”; and 
Jones. 

5. For some of the issues involved in feminist interpretation of 
patriarchial texts, see Russell, “Feminist;” Trible; and 
Fiorenza. 


Representing entrenched 
patriarchal power, hidden 
behind civility and 
cleanliness, and apparently 
invincible ... 


IL. For example, see 2.10, What's My Line? Part Two and 4:21, 
Primeval. 

3. The final episodes of Season Six, while not focusing on 
Buffy’s violence, are pertinent here. 


fL Sometimes presented as a distinction between slaying and 
killing. 


cl In 4.19, New Moon Rising, Buffy explains to Riley that not 
all demons are evil. 


10. Regarding Buffy the Vampire Slayer, feminism, and 
anger, see Helford. 







...the mayor becomes a 
demonic snake, an explicit 
phallic symbol that Buffy 
must destroy. 



The graduating seniors take 
up arms. 



Buffy taunts the mayor with 
the knife she used to stab 
Faith. She takes on the role 
of castrating bitch, using 
verbal violence. 


11. For example, on July 11, 2000, 53 women and girls were 
attacked in broad daylight in Central Park. Reports estimate 
up to 60 men were involved in robbing, sexually assaulting, 
and stripping the women and girls. There were witnesses and 
bystanders; ten videotapes were made of the events. Few tried 
to stop the violence. Several women reported that when they 
went to the police for help, they were rebuffed. This example 
illustrates that violence against women is such a pervasive 
part of U.S. culture that it can happen spontaneously and en 
masse. Also interesting is what did not happen next. There 
were no riots. Riots happen in the United States as a 
physically violent reaction to group oppression. One could 
question whether, if 53 men who could be loosely categorized 
into a group—based on race, economic status, religious 
affiliation, or whatever else—were attacked on a hot summer 
day in Central Park, the whole group to which these 53 
belonged would not be looting in the streets by midnight. 
Women protested, held vigils, called for legislative action, 
demanded indictments, and pressed charges. Women did not 
riot. No doubt there are many reasons for this, including the 
complexities of grouping women together across ethnic 
boundaries. I do not mean to indicate that violent rioting 
would have been a more appropriate response than the ones 
in which women engaged. What I intend to illustrate is that 
violence is less accessible as a tool for women than it is for 
men. I suspect that when women watched the videotape of the 
events replayed again and again on the television, this did not 
make them seek out violent responses, in part because the 
video reminded women that we are not safe in this society, 
that walking through the park on a sunny day can lead to 
group assault, that the men standing near us on the sidewalk- 
even those in uniform—might not come to help. 

12. These structures include racism and heterosexism. While 
the issues of race and sexual orientation are therefore quite 
pertinent to any discussion of feminism in Buffy the Vampire 
Slayer, constraints of space and time place them beyond the 
scope of this essay. Please see Helford and King, 
“Brownskirts.” 

13. In the context of postcolonial studies and drawing on the 
work of Michel Foucault, Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak uses the 
phrase “epistemic violence” to implicate first-world 
intellectual discourse in the multi-layered silencing of the 
subaltern by imperial and patriarchal forces. Here, I develop 
the term in a different context, in which I am primarily 










"WWBD?" mechandise 
does not aim its criticism at 
Jesus' ethics, but more at 
how U.S. popular culture 
represents Christian ethics 
and violence. The show 
focuses on and contests 
two approaches to violence 
often associated with 
Christianity — military 
aggression and female 
submission. 



The episode Lie to Me 
focuses on how hard it is to 
make ethical decisions in 
an ambiguous world. 
Childish tales of black vs. 
white hats may offer 
comfort but are dangerous 
and untrue. The show offers 
a language and a 
landscape to discuss 
complexites of ethics, sex, 
and violence. 


concerned with the ethics of violence in feminist movement. I 
intend to invoke the pervasiveness of sexism as a way of 
knowing the world, as well as the gravity and radical nature of 
attempts to resist oppression. See also Khatun, who uses this 
phrase to characterize resistance in a different context and in 
explicit relation to Spivak. 

14. Although there is not space to address this related issue in 
this essay, let me note that Helpless presents a lovely 
exploration of father/daughter relationships, particularly of 
the ways in which fathers betray their daughters by upholding 
and participating in patriarchal structures that ultimately 
oppress women. This is deepened in Graduation Day, Parts I 
and II, in which the Watcher’s Council serves as a metaphor 
for patriarchal structures of authority. The Watcher’s Council 
is not demonic, indeed is formed to fight demonic power, yet 
their behavior to women is deeply problematic. One of the 
problems, seen in all three episodes, is their adherence to 
ethical principles in lieu of attention to particular situations. 

15. The issue of a slayer’s humanity is explored most explicitly 
in Season Six of Buffy the Vampire Slayer, but it is already 
present in less pronounced form early on. In 3.18, Earshot, 
Willow says of Buffy, “She’s hardly even human anymore.” 

16. After their first sexual encounter resulted in Angel losing 
his soul, Buffy and Angel cannot have sex again after Angel’s 
soul is restored without risking the same result. 

17. In 3.17, Enemies, when Angel is acting the part of Angelus, 
he says to Buffy, “You know what I just can’t believe. In all of 
our time together, we never tried chains.” 

18. See 2.5, Reptile Boy, for more Buffy castration of demons 
symbolic of patriarchy. 

10. For a starkly different interpretation of Buffy’s punning, 
see Helford. 

20. Note this assessment is based on Seasons One through Six. 
There is a moment in Season Seven where she says she would 
sacrifice Dawn or anyone. Buffy says “sacrifice,” not “kill,” but, 
especially given that she kills Angel in 2.22, “BECOMING, 

Part Two,” it does open up the possibility of killing a human 
being in order to save the world. 

21. Indeed, many Christians might find this ethics of violence 
acceptable. In her 1999 Gifford Lectures, Marilyn McCord 
Adams discusses the ways in which Jesus’ actions and 
parables shattered the oppressive meaning-making structures 
of his culture. 


22. For an example of such interpretations, see King, 
“Brownskirts.” 

22. There is a distinction between submission to violence and 
self-sacrifice. While both themes are present in Christianity 
and can be problematic for feminists, I am here addressing 
only the issue of submission to violence. 

24. 1ndeed. even the dangerous stranger who first follows 
Buffy down an alley is Angel, both demon and hero. At some 
point in the series, nearly every character has a double, 
shadow, or split self, such that the ambiguity of the best and 
worst of humanity is repeatedly underscored. 

25. This conversation follows an earlier one in which Buffy 
asks Angel to tell her the truth about his past. He says lies can 
be easier, but she assures him she can take the truth. 

Many thanks to Seth Craigo-Snell, Cynthia Hess, and Jennifer 
Ho for their careful readings of drafts of this text. 
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Nicole Kassel's first 
directorial effort was co¬ 
scripted by.... 



...her and the play's author, 
Steven Fechter. 


The Woodsman 
Saying the unsayable 

by Jamie Bennett 

Jamie Bennett is a professional prison manager 
working in the England & Wales Prison Service. 

He has previously held posts including Head of the 
Dangerous & Severe Personality Disorder Unit at 
the high-security HMP Whitemoor, and Deputy 
Governor of HMP Gartree, which houses life 
sentence prisoners. He is currently Deputy 
Governor of HMP Whitemoor. He has written on a 
range of criminal justice issues, including prison 
films, for publications including The Prison Service 
Journal, Criminal Justice Matters and Journal of 
Crime, Conflict & the Media. He is also editor of 
the Prison Service Journal. 


Sex offenders, particularly child sex offenders, are amongst 
the most feared and reviled people in today’s society. Media 
representation, political and public concern about a number of 
high profile, extreme crimes has driven a hard-line approach 
including lengthier sentences, increased supervision and 
heavy stigmatisation. Against this backdrop attempts to 
engage in a more rational discussion about the risks and 
policies often results in highly emotive criticism and 
condemnation (e.g. see Silverman & Wilson 2002). 


As one commentator writes, 

"[People] have become increasingly angry in recent 
years in response to a series of violent and highly 
publicized sexual assaults, primarily against 
children, committed by individuals with extensive 
prior sexual offence histories. This outrage has 
been intensified by the perception, justified or not, 
that systems traditionally used by justice agencies 
Walter looks out through to monitor law-breakers returned to the 

the open blinds. Bars, community do not adequately protect the public 

internal framing in the from that unique category of individual known as 





















image, and other kinds of 
blockages often obscure 
the view in his sparse 
apartment. 



Dangerously, he lives 
across from a school. He 
said it was the only place 
where the landlord would 
take his money as a tenant. 



He paces off the 320 feet 
that is the distance he must 
live from a place with 
children, such as a school. 



Walter's working class 
environment, both in his 
neighborhood and at work, 
is filmed in dull greyish 


the sex offender." (Chaiken 1998) 

Against this background, it is perhaps an unusual career move 
for an established Hollywood actor and a first-time director to 
make a film that attempts to sensitively and humanely depict a 
paedophile, but that is exactly the challenge accepted by Kevin 
Bacon and Nicole Kassell. The result is an outstanding film 
that, whilst not avoiding challenging issues, sensitivity and 
rationality depicts the difficult and painful attempts of Walter 
Rossworth (Kevin Bacon) to re-establish himself in the 
community after twelve years in prison for molesting two 
young girls. 

The plot of The Woodsman (Dir. Nicole Kassell U.S. 2004) is 
as follows: Walter is released under the supervision of tough 
cop, Sergeant Lucas, and receives ongoing support from a 
counsellor. He finds employment at a local wood mill where 
he develops a relationship with co-worker Vicki and he 
struggles, unsuccessfully, to rebuild his relationship with his 
sister, through his brother-in-law, Carlos. However, the 
pressures of his desires and events in his life start to affect 
Walter’s behaviour. His relationship with Vicki comes close to 
breaking point when he reveals his offence. Sergeant Lucas 
harasses Walter every time an offence is reported in the local 
area. His relationship with Carlos breaks down. And his co¬ 
workers in the mill violently shun him when his offence is 
revealed. Housed in a flat overlooking a school, Walter 
watches another sex offender, whom he names "Candy," 
grooming children. With the pressures in his life building up, 
Walter’s battle to resist his desire to re-offend becomes 
increasingly difficult until he finds himself developing a 
relationship with a young girl, Robin. When she reveals that 
her father has abused her, Walter faces up to his actions. He 
sends Robin home and returns to the school where he 
confronts and viciously attacks Candy. An uneasy calm 
returns, with Sergeant Lucas backing-off, knowing what 
Walter has done to Candy, Vicki decides to stand by him and 
he has his first, albeit unsuccessful, meeting with his sister. 
While there is a long and difficult road ahead, Walter has 
made it through the first battle. 

The film has enjoyed some critical success (Ide 2004, 

Johnston 2004) and was awarded the Satyajit Ray Foundation 
prize for best debut film at the London Film Festival. 

However, with such a challenging and controversial film, its 
power to move beyond the cinema is a crucial mark of its 
success. This article explores the social context in which this 
film has been made, its purpose and the issues it raises. 

The social construction of reality: 












tones. 


sex crimes & the media 



Over the last decade, there has been an increased concern 
about the risk presented by sex offenders. This has been 
characterised as a "moral panic," out of proportion to the 
reality of the risk (Silverman & Wilson 2002). Analysis of 
media representations of sex crimes has consistently shown 
that "stranger danger’ is disproportionately emphasized 
(Soothill & Walby 1991, Greer 2003a, 2003b & 2003c). 
Coverage is often superficial, ignoring wider issues in favour of 
sensationalism, stereotyping and inaccuracy, which refuses to 
differentiate sexual offences (Greer 2003b). 


Girls enter into his life on a 
daily basis. He does not 
have the money for a car 
and takes the bus to work. 



However, this should not be seen in isolation. This reflects 
wider changes in the representation of crime, which has seen 
an increase in coverage of sexual and violent crime (Reiner, 
Livingston & Allen 2003); in market forces (Silverman & 
Wilson 2002); as well as in issues such as increased 
tabloidization of news, law & order politics, the efforts of 
campaign organisations, and the increased openness about 
sexual issues in society (Greer 2003c). However, it is also true 
that the horrific nature of a small number of crimes is such 
that they have a wider, enduring resonance because they are 
so shocking. On occasions, these have become "signal crimes" 
(Innes 2003), leading to calls for wider changes in law and 
policy. Obvious examples are the appalling murders of Megan 
Kanka in the US and Sarah Payne in the UK that led to calls 
for increased supervision and public notification of sex 
offenders. 


Sgt. Lucas visits Walter 
unannounced at various 
points in the film. He 
speaks harshly and 
deprecatingly. 


These crimes achieve the most extensive media coverage and 
have the greatest resonance with the public. They therefore 
start to shape a picture of sex offending based on the rarest 
and most extreme examples, rather than on more common, 
lower-level examples of offending, often by family and 
acquaintances of victims. These skewed media representations 
have an impact on viewers' perceptions and beliefs. As Ray 
Surette describes it: 



Another image of 
entrapment. 


“[Pjeople use knowledge they obtain from the 
media to construct a picture of the world, an image 
of reality on which they base their actions. This 
process, sometimes called "the social construction 
of reality," is particularly important in the realm of 
crime, justice, and the media.” (Surette 1997) 

This construction of reality comes from a mixture of popular 
culture, personal experience, the experiences of others, and 
information from institutions. The influence of the media 
becomes increasingly significant when alternative sources of 
information are not available (Surette 1998). As most people, 








Lucas tells Walter he 
follows the parolee's every 
move. Walter tries to 
protest, "You can't talk to 
me like that." 



Lucas responds that he 
could kill Walter and no one 
would care. "You'd just be a 
dead piece of shit." 



The title sequence 
introduces the protagonist 
as someone just released 
from prison but the film only 
slowly reveals the facts of 
Walter's offense. 


thankfully, do not have direct experience of sexual offending 
in general and sexual offending against children in particular, 
media representations take on an increased importance, 
whether that be factual or fictional representations. 

In relation to sexual offenders, the media shape our views in a 
number of important ways: 

“Media representations of sex crimes give 
important indicators of the nature and extent of 
the problem, of how we should think and feel 
about it, of how we should respond to it, and of 
preventative measures that might be taken to 
reduce the risk of victimization.” (Greer 2003b) 

Films can be particularly important in shaping views. Wilson 
& O’Sullivan (2004) develop this argument in their analysis of 
how cinema representations of the criminal justice system 
shape public perception (this analysis was developed in 
relation to prison films but their conclusions are equally 
relevant to other criminal justice agencies). They argue that 
the media shape views by providing an insight into a world 
that the general public know little about and have little direct 
experience of. The authors provide a benchmark for 
acceptable treatment, translate academic and political 
concerns into digestible narratives, expose perspectives that 
are often at odds with media and official descriptions, and 
create empathy with offenders and those that work with them 
(Wilson & O’Sullivan 2004). It can be seen that the depiction 
of sex offenders in the media builds a picture of who they are 
and how they act, shapes the response of the community and 
views about how effective this is, as well as condition our 
emotional response to these people. 

Recent research also supports this view about the impact of 
the media, showing that individuals’ views about crime and 
punishment can be changed when alternative perspectives are 
presented, including in fictional forms (Gillespie et al 2003). 
However, entrenched views are difficult to dislodge. Where 
there are large gaps in knowledge, people fall back on pre¬ 
formed assumptions and prejudices. This research shows that 
tabloid newspapers are particularly influential in shaping 
punitive attitudes. In relation to fictional depictions, Gillespie 
writes: 

“Viewers are more likely to respond favourably to 
alternatives to prison when the story or drama 
offers multiple perspectives and identifications. 

When a drama focuses on the crime and the police 
investigation, rather than on common humanity 









A boss who knew his father 
gives him a job at a 
woodmill. 



Walter is a craftsman with 
wood, and wood is used 
visually in the film for its 
beauty and metaphoric 
value. 


and shared experiences, viewers are less likely to 
consider alternatives to prison as satisfactory 
options.” (Gillespie et al 2004) 

Previous films to address sex offending have strongly focussed 
on the investigation, in films such as Bunny Lake is Missing 
(Dir. Otto Preminger UK 1965) or The Pledge (Dir. Sean Penn 
US 2001), the subsequent destruction of the family, such as 
Exotica (Dir. Atom Egoyan Can 1994) or Happiness (Dir. 

Todd Solondz US 1998), or indeed the grotesqueness and 
brutality of the crime itself, such as Irreversible (Dir. Gaspar 
Noe 2003). They have therefore simply confirmed existing 
perceptions rather than challenging them or presenting 
alternatives. In contrast, The Woodsman tries to challenge 
these common representations and build an important 
counter-point. The narrative includes building empathy with a 
child sex offender’s attempts to resettle in the community, 
challenging public policy and exploring alternative approaches 
to the problem. 

In summary, cinematic depictions of sex offenders, and those 
that offend against children, tend to be one-dimensional. They 
create an impression that the risk is high and increasing. They 
encourage a concern about stranger attacks that perhaps 
masks the reality of the risks. They foster rejection, exclusion 
and even hate as emotional responses. The media is important 
in shaping public perceptions about crime, but to date, films 
have merely confirmed widely held fears and stereotypes 
about sexual offending. This has significant implications for 
the community and its ability to manage the risk effectively. 
However, The Woodsman attempts to stand against this tide. 



A rainy day in the parking 
lot at work expressses 
Walter's mood as he heads 
toward the bus stop. 


Seeing the wood from the trees: 
sexual offending against children 

Sexual offending is rightly considered to be amongst the most 
serious crimes. However, it is thankfully rare and is reducing. 
In the United States, it has been estimated that there were 
250,000 sexual offences committed in 2002 (Bureau of 
Justice Statistics 2003), down from over 300,000 in 1996 
(Bureau of Justice Statistics, nd). This accounts for around 1% 
of all crime. It has been estimated that about a third of these 
offences are committed against victims under 18 years old 
(Snyder 2000). In UK, 5,700 sexual offences resulted in 
conviction or caution in 2003, 0.5% of all offences. This has 
declined from 7,600 a decade ago. All specific offences against 
children have reduced, except gross indecency with children, 
which has seen a very minor increase (Home Office 2004). 








Mary Kay tried to flirt with 
Walter but was rejected. In 
general, he lacks 
awareness of social cues 
around him and does not 
understand that he has 
offended her. She does 
research on what kind of 
crime he committed. 



She finds him on a sex 
offenders data base on the 
Internet. 



First a poster appears in 
just his locker, and Mary 
Kay asks if he is looking for 
work, since she knows a job 
has opened up across 
town. He does not get it. 


Whilst coverage often focuses on the most serious crimes 
committed by faceless, predatory offenders, the so-called 
"stranger danger," the reality is that sexual offending is much 
more diverse. It also often takes place much closer to home. 
One study suggested that 93% of offenders were a family 
member (34.2%) or acquaintance (58.7%) of their victim 
(Snyder 2000), a finding that has been replicated in other 
studies (Greenfield 1996). 

In terms of diversity, sexual offending covers a broad 
spectrum from the most serious offences, such as sexual 
murder and rape, to offences such as indecent assault, 
exposure or lewd public behaviour. The majority of sex 
offences are not at the extreme end of the spectrum. If we look 
just at the most rare and extreme cases, stranger murders of 
children remained static for three decades (Silverman and 
Wilson 2002). In the United States the increase in child 
murders is largely accounted for as a result of deaths amongst 
teenage urban males, unconnected to sexual offending, but 
more closely connected to social issues such as drugs, gangs, 
violence and gun control (Greenfield 1996). 

However, politicians and the media have often painted a 
picture that is at odds with the evidence. Texas Senator 
Florence Shapiro has stated: 

“I like to say they [sex offenders] have three very 

unique characteristics: 

1. They are the least likely to be cured 

2. They are the most likely to reoffend 

3. They prey on the most innocent members of our 

society” (Shapiro 1998) 

However, one US study followed almost 10,000 sex offenders, 
including 4,000 child sex offenders, over a three-year period. 
They found that just over 5% were reconvicted of a sexual 
offence. The total re-arrest rate was 43%, compared to 68% for 
the general population. Indeed, 87% of the new sex offences 
committed by released prisoners were committed by people 
who had no previous convictions for sexual offending 
(Lanagan et al 2003). Similarly, in the UK, the overall re¬ 
conviction rate for adult males is 55% within two years, but for 
sexual offences it is only 14%, with less than one in five of 
those convictions being for a sexual offence. Again, new sexual 
offences by released prisoners are overwhelmingly committed 
by those not previously convicted of a sexual offence (Home 
Office 2003). 


We can see, then, that despite public fear and political 













A copy of the Internet data 
sheet appears in everyone's 
lockers. Workers pick a 
fight with Walter, who is 
saved by the boss' 
intervention. 


assertions, sexual offences are rare and declining. They are 
overwhelmingly committed by family or acquaintances. And 
sexual offenders are less likely to re-offend. 

It is without question that every single sexual offence is an 
appalling act and no offence is acceptable. The immense 
damage caused by sexual offending should never be forgotten. 
However, we must have a genuine picture of the reality of 
offending, the risk presented and the steps that can be taken 
to reduce that risk, and such a realistic picture must inform 
the response of the community. Unfortunately, the media and 
political climate does not always encourage a realistic or 
rational approach. 

Continued: Criticisms of current policy 
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Mary Kay insists, "People 
have a right to know." 
Implied is that she speaks 
as a mother, since we see 
children's drawings on her 
bulletin board. Director 
Kessell says both Lucas 
and Mary Kay have 
justifiable perspectives, 
based on their social 
position. The script fosters 
ambivalent audience 
response by not allowing 
viewers to identify only with 
Walter's point of view, even 
though here the sequence 
illustrates how hard 
notification laws make it for 
offenders to reintegrate into 
the community. 



Internal framing and the 
placing of Walter as a small 


"I don’t know why they keep letting 
freaks like you out on the street" — 
Criticisms of current policy 

The film The Woodsman develops some of the social issues 
about managing sexual offenders in the community, bringing 
some of the major political and academic concerns to life. In 
particular, it critically explores the issues of supervision and 
monitoring, community notification and "child safety zones." 

On release, Walter is subject to both treatment, through 
ongoing counselling, and supervision and monitoring by a 
tough cop, Sergeant Lucas. Lucas makes no secret of his 
hatred of sex offenders, threatening to throw Walter out of a 
window, knowing that that there would be very little concern: 

"You think somebody’s gonna miss you?...You’d 
just be a dead piece of shit." 

Lucas revels in telling the lurid detail of extreme sexual crimes 
he has investigated, and he tars Walter with the same brush: 

"I don’t know why they keep letting freaks like you 
out on the street. It just means we got to catch you 
all over again." 

This is a widely held view, as Senator Shapiro has illustrated: 

"The nature and deviousness of these offenders 
and the innocent and vulnerable character of their 
victims combine to form a highly toxic and 
flammable mixture when it comes to public 
confidence in the system. The public does not 
really care what we do with sex offenders. All it 
cares about is that these offenders are kept off our 
streets" (Shapiro 1998). 

Putting aside the issue of whether the film's portrayal of Lucas 
is "realistic," increased monitoring and assertive supervision 
of sex offenders has become a feature of US ("Jacob 
Wetterling" and "Pam Lychner" Acts) and UK legislation 
(Sexual Offences Act 1997) through the introduction of sex 
offender registers. There are questions about the effectiveness 









figure in his environment, 
as well as the dull bluish 
tones that make up the 
film's palette — all these 
convey Walter's feelings of 
isolation and 
powerlessness. 



The same kinds of framing 
and use of dull bluish color 
are used when we see him 
outside. 



Walter must see a therapist, 
a young man who does not 
seem particularly skilled or 
charismatic. The script 
avoids making the therapy 
scenes emotionally 
engaging or dramatically 
curative, as is done in Good 
Will Hunting or Ordinary 
People. 


of these registers. For example, Lieb (1998) showed that in 
Washington state, prisoners who were released with and 
without notification committed the same number of new sex 
offences. However, the timing to re-arrest was quicker among 
the notification group. It may be argued that the sex offenders 
registry is a valuable tool that helps early intervention (the 
study was not conclusive on this point). But this film presents 
the idea that this kind of supervision increases the risk by 
placing pressure on offenders. Indeed, in the UK, the biggest 
increase in sexual offences has been in "Breach of Trust" 
offences, i.e., ones relating to registration. These first 
appeared in 2001 and now account for almost 10% of sexual 
offences (Home Office 2004). Is the existence of sex offender 
registries really making the community safer, or is it simply a 
reflection of fear, intolerance and the unwillingness of the 
community to accept released sex offenders in their midst? 

The film's title comes from the story of Little Red Riding 
Hood, where at the end of the fable, the Woodsman cuts open 
the wolf and finds Little Red Riding Hood safe and well inside. 
Sergeant Lucas tells the story after recounting to Walter a 
brutal child murder that he investigated, where the child was 
"sodomised in half." Lucas depressingly concludes that, "there 
are no fucking Woodsmen in this world." His words seem to 
expose the limitations of a reactive approach to policing sex 
offenders — there are no happy endings here. 

A common argument deployed against this assertive approach 
to community supervision and notification is that it 
undermines attempts to treat offenders and manage risk (e.g. 
see comments of the Association of Chief Police Officers and 
the Association of Chief Officers of Probation in Silverman & 
Wilson 2002). This film presents a graphic portrayal of this 
result of constant surveillance. When Walter is asked by his 
counsellor to keep a journal of his thoughts, his response is, 
"No fucking way." When asked why, he simply says, 
"Evidence." Although Walter starts to keep a journal, he 
constantly hides it from the policeman and is terrified when 
Lucas almost stumbles across it. The professionals' confused 
approach here means that there is a lack of consistency among 
those involved in managing Walter. 

Another emblematic policy that has arisen during the last 
decade is community notification. In the US, this developed 
after the murder of Megan Kanka, which led to the 
introduction of "Megan’s Law." In the UK, the murder of 
Sarah Payne led for calls for an equivalent "Sarah’s Law." And 
there was a short-lived but dramatic campaign by the News of 
the World newspaper to disclose the names of sex offenders in 
the community. Although these calls were resisted in the UK, 
there are limited powers for community notification in high- 








Walter may have molested 
his younger sister, but we 
are not told that. What he 
says is that she would sit on 
his lap when they were 
children and he would revel 
in the smell of her hair. 



At the advice of his 
therapist, Walter begins a 
journal. At first he resisted, 
saying it was "evidence." 

He uses it to document the 
activities of a potential 
preditor he sees around the 
school, whom he names 
Candy. 



Walter's brother-in-law 
Carlos has remained 
friendly to him. 


risk cases under the Sexual Offences Act 1997. This policy has 
aroused significant argument about whether it is a legitimate 
tool to inform the community of the genuine risks, or whether 
it undermines attempts to manage risk, creates a false sense of 
security, or encourages vigilantism (Pearson 1998). Certainly, 
research suggests no clear evidence of any real benefits (see 
Silverman & Wilson 2002). 

This film makes a number of points about these social and 
legal measures. Firstly, community notification is misused by 
Walter’s co-worker, Mary-Kay, after he spurs her advances. 
Although she makes pious claims that people have a "right to 
know," her disclosure of the information throughout the wood 
mill is motivated by bitterness and jealousy. The others in the 
mill react in predictably hostile and even violent ways. This is 
one of the triggers that pushes Walter towards his meeting 
with Robin. 

Near the end of the film, following the attack on Candy, we 
find out that Candy was wanted in another state for raping a 
boy. The point the film makes is that some sex offenders 
simply leave the area where their presence has been noticed 
and go underground elsewhere. This same issue has been 
raised in academic literature (Perason 1998) and by law 
enforcement agencies (e.g. see comments of the Association of 
Chief Police Officers and the Association of Chief Officers of 
Probation in Silverman & Wilson 2002). 

More recently, an idea of creating "child safety zones" has 
emerged. It entails introducing exclusion areas around areas 
populated by children, such as play areas or schools. More 
recently, there has been attempts to commercially exploit 
social fear, in one instance by building a "sex offender-free" 
neighbourhood in Texas where potential homebuyers are 
screened for previous convictions (Blaney 2005). In the film, 
Walter has a flat that overlooks a school, but he counts out the 
320 feet from his door to the school gate. Although he remains 
outside the exclusion area, he is not reducing the risk. More 
significantly, as has been described previously, such measures 
do not address the risk of unconvicted sex offenders, including 
those in the family. This evidence of social denial exposes the 
tokenism that underlies this sort of exclusionary action. If we 
buy into legislation or commercial opportunism that simply 
makes us feel good, but does not address the real problems, 
we are likely to make things worse, not better. 


The Woodsman has a complex script. It is critical of popular 
















Carlos says he's loyal to 
Walter because Walter was 
one of the few people who 
accepted his sister's 
engagement to "a brown¬ 
skinned man." 



Walter misunderstands 
Carlos, telling the therapist 
that Carlos loves his 
daughter "too much." On 
the other hand, Carlos 
misundertands Walter when 
Walter tries to discuss the 
sexual feelings that parents 
have for their children. 



Carlos becomes enraged 
and says he will kill Walter if 
Walter ever lays a hand on 


methods for managing child sex offenders in the community. 

It builds up a picture of numerous social and interpersonal 
methods that undermine attempts to reform, rehabilitate and 
resettle. The film builds up a picture of the collateral damage 
in terms of abuse of human rights and due process by law 
enforcement agencies, violence, hostility, irresponsible use of 
notification, and policy that is little more than a token. Above 
all, though, the film builds up a picture that social policies are 
now far from providing an effective means of managing risks. 
The film's narrative indicates that much of the current social 
approach increases the risk by building pressure on Walter 
and driving him towards further offending. 

"Will I ever be normal?" 

A critique of what works 

The film does not simply reject mainstream methods for 
managing sex offenders in the community. It also develops 
some important alternatives. In particular, it develops the 
notion of a more inclusive and supportive approach. However, 
the film does not shy away from depicting the risks and from 
valuing the limits of our tolerance. It also hints at the hidden 
abuse, the vast majority of sexual offending that takes place in 
the home. 

There are a number of important people who help Walter in 
his attempts to return to the community and resist the 
temptations of offending — in particular his partner, Vicki, his 
brother-in-law, Carlos, his employer and his counsellor. After 
the initial shock of hearing of Walter’s past, Vicki decides to 
stay with him, and crucially seeks him out at times of crisis. 
Carlos tries to maintain the link with Walter’s family, until he 
reaches the limit of his tolerance. His employer stands up for 
him when his co-workers violently shun him on hearing about 
his offences, telling them that if they don’t like it, to get 
another job. Finally, his counsellor sensitively supports him 
through the turmoil of temptation, desire, resistance and 
change. 

In all, these people form a kind of circle of support, helping 
and accepting Walter, offering him a second chance. The idea 
of Circles of Support & Accountability were developed in 
Canada, originally by practicing Quakers. This approach 
manages high-risk sex offenders through the work of groups of 
volunteer community members. Weekly meetings provide 
intensive support and monitoring (Silverman & Wilson 2002). 
In Canada, this has produced dramatic results, with a 70% 
reduction on predicted re-offending (Wilson 2005). In the UK, 
pilot schemes have also had encouraging progress (Thames 







Carlos and the sister, 
Annette's, little girl. 



Candy tries to lure boys to 
come with him in his car... 



...by offering them candy. 



The film tries to balance out 
a view of child molestation 
by including both 
heterosexual and 
homosexual examples. But 
our sympathy for Walter 
vs.... 


Valley Circles of Support & Accountability 2003). 

However, such groups clearly face problems with people 
accepting that this is an appropriate way to manage sexual 
offenders. Silverman & Wilson (2002) succinctly describe this 
rejection: 

"for many, perhaps the majority, both in the UK 
and North America, such an inclusive approach is 
untenable and appears to be some kind of betrayal 
of abused children." 

The Woodsman challenges that preconceived notion, bravely 
setting a moral benchmark that this approach of using "groups 
of support and accountability" is not simply better on spurious 
liberal, ethical grounds, but it may be more effective. 

Although this film's narrative follows both Walter and Candy, 
both of whom are "stranger" offenders, in its characterization, 
the film also contrasts the two. Walter develops relationships 
and seeks consent, and does not physically threaten or attack 
his victims, while Candy is a violent child rapist. The film also 
exposes abuse that takes place closer to home, abuse within 
the family. We hear how Walter’s abuse started with his own 
sister when they were children, and we hear how Vicki was 
abused by her brothers, who she describes as now being "good 
strong gentleman with families of their own." Most 
devastatingly, though, Walter pulls back from his approaches 
to the young girl, Robin, when she reveals that her father has 
been molesting her. He tells Robin to "go home," but there is 
no sanctuary there. Unlike the Woodsman saving Red Riding 
Hood from the Wolf, in saving Robin from himself, Walter 
does not grant her safety. There are no woodsmen in this 
world. 

In following these themes, the film questions the very basis of 
social policy towards sex offending. It exposes the diversity of 
offending in the approaches taken by perpetrators and in the 
risk within the home. It questions the soundness of the 
stereotypical notion of "stranger danger." It also questions the 
effectiveness of social rejection and public shaming, which 
form part of today’s policies. It suggests that many public 
policies toward child sexual molestation may encourage 
complacency and increase the risk, rather than making us 
safer. Instead, the film suggests that a more open-minded and 
considered approach may create a safer world for our children 
by informing us of the real risks and the appropriate strategies 
for tackling them. 


"You’d just be a dead piece of shit" 
Empathy and the limits of tolerance 








...Candy's act of predation 
make the homosexual 
molestation seem more 
threatening and dangerous. 
The fact is that most 
molestation occurs among 
acquaintances and 
especially within the 
extended family. 



Walter beats up Candy 
when he sees Candy letting 
a child out of his car after 
dark. Candy's bloodied face 
is briefly exchanged... 



with an image of Walter's, 
indicating that... 


This film tries to build empathy with a difficult and damaged 
character, showing the complexity and torment of 
rehabilitation. However, it also confronts the viewer with the 
limits of their tolerance. 

Walter is the hub of the film and central to this is his personal 
battle to change despite the temptations and the difficulties he 
faces. He asks, "Will I ever be normal?" For him, 

"Normal is when I can be near to a girl even talk to 
a girl and not think about...that’s my idea of 
normal." 

However, following his release, he continues to fantasize 
about young girls whom he sees and is momentarily drawn to 
follow or try to talk to them. His mind becomes frenzied and 
delirious as the battle between desire and resistance rages 
inside. His counsellor tries to put this turmoil in context, by 
reminding him that, "by going round in circles, we find things 
we missed first time around." The film's therapy sessions serve 
to explain to both Walter and the viewer that the urges that 
led Walter to offend will not disappear, but he will have to, 
day-by-day, learn to control them. 

This struggle is played out in two parallel and contrasting 
storylines that build a metaphor for Walter’s state of mind. 

The first is his developing but ultimately resisted relationship 
with the girl Robin. Here he comes face-to-face with his 
desires, but he survives. The second storyline deals with the 
predatory rapist, Candy, whom Walter observes around the 
local school and who eventually tempts a young boy into his 
car, using techniques well known to Walter. Following his 
near-miss with Robin, Walter confronts Candy, who has just 
returned to the school with the boy he has just abused. Walter 
attacks the man and viciously beats him, seeing himself 
reflected in the face of Candy. The scene plays out as if Walter 
were physically fighting his own demons, and on this occasion 
winning. 

Although the film builds empathy with the character of 
Walter, it also confronts the viewer with the appalling nature 
of his crimes, challenging the limits of our tolerance. In one 
scene, he turns on his brother-in-law, Carlos, challenging 
Carlos' attempts to befriend him as superficial and insincere. 
He challenges Carlos, asking Carlos if he has ever had sexual 
thoughts about his own daughter. Carlos reacts predictably by 
punching Walter, but ultimately, he still plays a role in trying 
to maintain the rebuild the relationship between Walter and 
his sister, escorting her to an unsuccessful meeting with 
Walter at the film’s close. Like Carlos, viewers are invited to 
see beyond their initial revulsion and look at the whole 




...Walter's excessive rage is 
directed largely against 
himself. 



Lucas stops by to tell 
Walter about the attack 
near the school and that the 
"victim" had a record as an 
abuser. He implicitly 
indicates he knew Walter 
did it but is ok with that. 
Walter also indicates that 
he is closer to recovery 
because... 



...he is moving in with a 
woman. The romance 
subplot between Walter and 
Vicki has provided a major 
way for us to identify with 
him. This shot of them 
moving his things into her 


person. Walter's characterization provides a moral fulcrum in 
the same way as Stanley Kubrick described that in A 
Clockwork Orange (1971): 

"...when you reject the treatment of even a 
character as wicked as Alex the moral point is 
clear’ (Siskel 1972). 

Despite this shocking confrontation between Walter and 
Carlos, the film still supports an inclusive approach and still 
sees the potential for redemption; the moral point is clear. The 
film builds empathy, or rather challenges the viewer to feel 
empathy for Walter. This is not easy and the limits of 
tolerance are explored. Nevertheless, the film maintains a 
clear moral standpoint about our attitudes and approach to 
sex offenders. 

"There are no woodsmen in this world" 
Conclusion 

Sergeant Lucas’s mournful conclusion, "There are no fucking 
woodsmen in this world," shows the limits of the community 
in protecting children. There are no easy answers. While 
punitive supervision and social rejection are natural reactions, 
they do not offer a solution, and may indeed make things 
worse. However, an inclusive approach goes against our 
instinctive feelings and challenges us at the deepest emotional 
level. 

The film does not suggest that the road ahead is easy. Indeed, 
it makes it clear that dealing with childhood sexual offense 
and offenders is traumatic and fraught with dangers. 

However, the film’s success lies in the fact that it has the 
courage to create a space for measured reflection on the issue 
of managing sex offenders in the community, away from the 
hysteria and panic of common representations. It builds 
empathy with a difficult, damaged character. It attempts to 
show the diversity of offending and the risks within the family 
as well as from strangers. It dramatizes critical issues in public 
policy and presents alternative approaches. It is for these 
qualities that reviewers have described the film as "brave" (Ide 
2004) or "remarkable" (Johnston 2004). 

In going beyond the label of sex offenders as "the "hate figure 
of our time" (Thomas 2005) and exploring these complex and 
emotive social issues in a digestible, rational form, The 
Woodsman stands apart from the popular representations. 
Instead of misleading and fanning fears, it attempts to build 
knowledge and understanding. It has been argued that a more 
rational information campaign, like that used to raise 






van is significantly not shot awareness of HIV and AIDS, would be much more effective in 
though the bars of his offering protection to children (Mackenzie 1998, for example 

Venetian blinds. see Barnados 2005). This film has the potential to open up a 

more educative debate of this kind. It would therefore be 
tragic if its message were drowned in the cacophony of moral 
panic. 
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At the end, Vicki and Carlos 
are present as Walter has a 
meeting with his sister, in 
which she is clearly still 
angry at him. We see this 
from a distance and do not 
hear what is said. 
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Vicki fights back vigorously 
after a co-worker at the mill 
harrasses her. Later Walter 
asks her if she is all right, 
and ... 



...thinking of him as a gentle 
and caring man, she gives 
him a ride home. 



She ask him what his 
"secret" is but he does not 


The Woodsman 
Full disclosure 

by Julia Lesage and Chuck Kleinhans 

The Woodsman, a low-budget independent production, 
depicts a child molester’s return to the community after 12 
years in prison. The script revolves around the difficulties this 
man, Walter, played by Kevin Bacon, has both because of his 
own psychology and because of the social difficulties a 
released molester faces. The film mobilizes excellent acting, 
art direction, and cinematography to work through, in a low- 
key way, the tensions within the storyline and thus to evoke or 
work with the contradictory emotions and perspectives 
various individual viewers bring to the film’s subject. Jamie 
Bennett’s preceding article considers the film in terms of the 
larger issues of social and political policy it raises. Here we 
want to concentrate on the interplay of audience emotional 
responses and aesthetic decisions made by the film’s creators 

Bacon plays Walter as a person with low affect. The details of 
Walter's past are presented in a sparse and incomplete way, 
leaving it to the viewer to fill in with additional assumptions. 
For instance, at the beginning of the film in the credit 
sequence, we see someone fingerprinted and Bacon on a bus 
moving to a new place. Later, when he reveals the details of 
his imprisonment to his lover Vicki, played by Kyra Sedgwick, 
he says only that he desires girls ages ten to twelve, and that 
he "never hurt them." In therapy, he says he took naps with 
his sister when very small and later loved to smell her hair. We 
do not know if he molested his sister, although it is an 
important element of the script that the sister is very angry 
with him and he would like to re-establish a relation with her. 
What we understand of Walter is often based on his body 
language, particularly when aggressive encounters with police 
sergeant Lucas, his therapy sessions, or his own attraction to 
girls make him feel despair about his future. 

Director Nicole Kassell co-wrote the script with the play The 
Woodsman's original author, Stephen Fetcher, adding 
workplace scenes to expand the story's visual possibilities. In 

















say. Then she comes on to 
him. 



The sex scene intercuts 
beginning, middle, and end 
in a mixed up order. Later in 
bed, Vicki comments it was 
"very intense." 



This reaction shot of Walter 
in the bathroom mirror 
invites the viewer to 
imagine his response to 
having sex freely after 
years in prison. 




Vicki wakes Walter up one 
afternoon when he has a 
nightmare. 


the storyline, Walter is at the hub, with each of the other 
characters adding a dimension to our understanding of him as 
each character introduces situations he must respond to. What 
makes this kind of plot construction particularly effective for 
dealing with this particular theme, the return of a sexual 
offender to the community, is that the situations brought into 
play by each character also provide a point of identification for 
the viewer. 

Probably for most viewers, the viewing experience is an 
uncomfortable one. The film raises many issues that, as social 
issues, it does not resolve. By placing Walter's experiences at 
the center and because of Bacon's effective low key, but 
emotionally intense, performance, the main direction of the 
plot seems to evoke at least a momentary identification with 
his problems reintegrating into workplace and personal life. 
However, viewers are also prompted to take a position, often 
ambivalent or contradictory in their sum, held by the other 
figures in the film. 

Walter in society 

The key other people in Walter’s life are these: his therapist, 
who tries to get Walter to be more self-conscious of his 
emotions; his employer, who is strictly by-the-book honest 
and fair; Mary Kay, a workplace secretary interested in 
Walter; the other workers who are mere background until 
Walter’s past crimes are revealed; Vicki, his co-worker and 
then girlfriend; Carlos, his brother-in-law; Sgt. Lucas, a 
hardboiled cop who is skeptical that child molesters can be 
rehabilitated; Robin, a pre-teen girl Walter meets in a public 
park. Walter also watches “Candy,” his name for a young man 
who seems to be trying to pick up boys from the nearby 
elementary school. At the very end of the film he meets his 
sister, Annette, in a park. Each person brings out a different 
facet of Walter’s situation. 

When Walter goes to his new workplace, a lumber yard and 
mill works, the boss accepts him because his father had long 
been a good worker there. Later, when Walter's co-workers 
find out he is listed on an Internet site about sexual offenders, 
they gang up to hit him, but the boss steps in and asserts 
Walter's right to a job. In contrast, a secretary in the 
lumberyard had flirted with Walter but he expressed no 
interest in her and later started a relation with another woman 
there. Presumably because she was rebuffed, the secretary, 
Mary Kay, became determined to discover the nature of 
Walter's offense and then put printouts of the Internet posting 
in every worker's locker. Her justification was, "Everyone has 
a right to know." What makes this subplot more complex than 
it seems on the surface is that Mary Kay has children's 






She asks him what he did, 
what he was in prison for. 



After he tells her, she 
laughs because she cannot 
believe it. 



drawing on her bulletin board, and in fact, her defense is a 
position that many viewers, especially parents, may feel about 
sex offender registries and neighbors' and co-workers' "right 
to know." 

In a similar way, counterpoising what any ex-con would need 
begin a new life (a job, a chance to be free of overt harassment, 
etc.) with attitudes toward offenders that individuals and 
communities commonly assume, Walter has particularly harsh 
confrontations with a detective who intrudes on his personal 
space to harangue him. Played in an emphatic performative 
style that contrasts with Bacon's enactment of self-effacement, 
possibly depression, Mos Def s Sgt. Lucas threatens and 
belittles Walter and speaks an institutional law-enforcement 
perspective that uses "worst case" thinking — about events he 
has experienced as a cop. Lucas assumes recidivism for child 
abusers and is resentful that he has to wait for new crimes of 
molestation in order to get them back in jail. Letting himself 
into Walter's apartment, he reduces Walter to helplessness 
there, saying he could push Walter out the window and no one 
would care. When Walter protests, "You can't talk to me like 
that," Lucas responds that no one would believe him and that 
he would "just be a dead piece of shit." From then on, in all 
their encounters, Walter just has to sit still and listen to what 
Lucas hands out. When Lucas describes one of the terrible 
cases of child rape he had to deal with, he also elaborates 
verbally the kind of discourse about murder and mayhem long 
used to narrate sensational cases. Such a frisson 
accompanying vivid descriptions terrible crimes, especially 
sexual ones, has a long history. It was exploited in 19th 
century England with tales of Jack the Ripper and still is 
exploited in crime dramas in film and television today. This 
kind of description of sexual crimes circulates in the social 
imaginary and comes to the fore in moments of moral panic, 
and thus is part of the repertory of image-memory that shapes 
audience response, even to a film sympathetic to ex-offender 
like The Woodsman. 


Walter replies, "Twelve 
years in prison is no joke." 
The close up from behind 
his head expresses his 
isolation and expectation of 
social rejection. Vicki leaves 
him, shocked at what he 
told her, but comes back 
later to give him a "tough" 
ivy plant as a gesture of 
conciliation. 


Currently in primetime TV police procedurals such as Law 
and Order: Special Victims Unit, Without a Trace, or CSI, 
dramatic narratives frequently involve finding an endangered 
child victim and protecting the victim, while catching and 
prosecuting the perpetrator. And, as Elayne Rapping points 
out in her book Law and Justice: As Seen on TV, the way TV 
presents crime across types and genres — fiction, 
documentary, news and talk show — is to show pursuit, 
capture and conviction, but not prison and rehabilitation. She 
argues that TV defines crime in remarkably restricted way that 
moves again and again to show how "the system works" (even 
if “imperfectly” but never to examine the deeper structures 
that surround the depicted events. Rapping asserts, 
















Walter travels to and from 
work by bus, tempted by 
the close physical presence 
of girls. 



This overhead shot shows 
Walter exiting at his stop. 
Another time, when he 
sees... 



...Robin on the bus, he 
does not get off at his stop 
but continues to get off 
when she does and follow 
her into the park. 


"For if we treat sexual offenders and batterers as 
merely and essentially 'evil,' and women in need of 
nothing more than protection or revenge by the 
state, where have our demands gone for ending 
sexism, much less for the freedom to determine the 
terms by which our lives, in general, are lived." 

(165-66) 

In terms of The Woodsman, Walter has a reprieve from being 
harassed by Lucas because in the climax scene Walter severely 
beats a homosexual molester, whom Walter observed and 
named "Candy," near a schoolyard outside Walter's 
apartment. A flashframe of Walter on the ground being beaten 
interspersed with shots of Candy being hammered by Walter's 
fists indicates that the filmmaker's intention was to show that 
Walter's fury derived from his anger at himself as well as at 
Candy. The final time that Lucas visits Walter's apartment, 
just as Walter is packing to move in with Vicki, indicates that 
Lucas knows Walter has done this, but that Candy is a rapist 
wanted in another state and in some way Walter has earned 
Lucas' grudging respect. The scene has credence because 
Candy is seen as a violent predator, yet the whole Candy 
subplot may also be interpreted as homophobic with the 
theme of the seducer outside the schoolyard deflected away 
from Walter, and in fact with Walter being the one who deals 
with the crime in terms of vigilante action, subsequently 
condoned by the police. Again, viewer response is structured 
by the contrast between Walter and Candy and by Walter's 
reaction to Candy, but the exact nature of that viewer response 
is conditioned by the set of issues and emotions viewers bring 
to the film. The sequence of events also leaves hanging the 
question of Walter’s initial complicity in Candy’s crime by not 
reporting the pedophile’s behavior of hanging around the 
schoolyard and trying to chat with boys. 

Both socially and emotionally, The Woodsman's plot and 
characterization set in place complex structures of feeling 
which challenge viewers to understand issues of child 
predation and molestation in new and different ways. The 
script plays off the fact that audience members have a range of 
reactions, intellectual and emotional, to the issues and 
situations involved. This includes not only political and 
abstract levels of response, but also the personal and the 
immediate. 

Walter's personal world 

Walter has two main sources of emotional support — his 








Walter gets angry at the 
therapist for sitting behind 
him saying he cannot 
tolerate anyone behind him, 
presumably a reference to 
the prison rapes he 
experienced as a convicted 
child molester. This is 
another example of the 
film's leaving it to viewers to 
fill in the details. 



"Why do you stay?" 
"Because I see something 
good in you that you don't 
see yet." "The odds aren't 
good for guys like me." 



Vicki tells how she was 
molested by her brothers ... 


brother in law, Carlos, and his lover, Vicki. In addition, he has 
a very intense personal if brief interaction with a child he 
meets in a park, Robin. These intimate scenes give the film the 
chance to explore issues of parenting, intimacy, desire, and 
childhood sexuality. Our culture exhibits as symptoms its 
anxieties about childhood sexuality. This may be because 
humans develop so slowly and gradually that there is a long 
period of time before reaching maturity. The development of 
human sexuality goes on for the long periods of childhood 
development and adolescence — when children are legally, 
morally, under the supervision of their parents. Thus the 
processes of child's emotional growth and a parent's 
supervision are always fraught with complexities, and 
childhood sexual development is especially stressful — for 
both parent and youth. Although children's sexuality is open 
to view, from infancy on, acknowledging it in all its facets, 
including parents' and children's potential sexual attraction to 
each other, is largely unrecognized, repressed, or denied. 

Carlos is the first to visit Walter when he gets out. Carlos is 
loyal to Walter because Walter gave him support when none of 
the rest of the family would approve of one of their member's 
engagement to a "brown man." Carlos' wife and Walter's 
sister, Annette, wants nothing to do with Walter, and at one 
point, Carlos brings back a table to Walter that the woodsman 
had designed and built for the couple's wedding present 
because Annette wanted it out of the house. At the tag end of 
the film, Carlos arranges for a meeting between brother and 
sister in a park that does not turn out well (seen only in 
longshot) but the implication is the extended family is trying 
to deal with matters in some way. In viewer response to the 
film on imdb.com, a number of readers assumed that Walter 
had molested his sister, but it can also be interpreted that 
Annette wants to protect her pubescent daughter. 

A series of misunderstandings between Carlos and Walter 
about Carlos's girl Carla add another dimension to potential 
viewer response. At one point Carlos talks about how much he 
loves Carla and that a parent could never love their child too 
much. This statement bothers Walter so much that he 
discusses it with his therapist, thinking Carlos cannot see 
excessive parental love as a kind of danger sign. At a later 
moment, Walter asks Carlos if he ever has "feelings" for his 
child, meaning sexual feelings, which causes Carlos both to 
grab Walter and to threaten to kill him if he ever molested the 
child. Again, these two moments can be interpreted in a 
number of ways. One is that Walter is rather opaque about 
social cues and interpreting what people tell him, a fact which 
caused him to alienate the secretary Mary Kay. Another is that 
he sees something in Carlos that Carlos cannot see in himself, 
a spectrum between a male parent's attraction to a daughter 







... and also how she and 
they very much love each 
other. 



With Vicki, Walter repeats 
the seduction pattern he 
had with his sister, sitting 
on his lap with him smelling 
her hair. Vicki's face in this 
scene indicates she may 
understand his need yet be 
disturbed by it. 



Walter returns to his 
apartment in a state of 
despair after he has been 
attacked at work. His sense 
of worthlessness is 
expressed by the image's 
composition in depth. 


and active sexual desire for a girl. And the most probable 
viewer response is, "Yes, if someone I know molested my 
child, even a member of my extended family, I would want to 
kill them." Annette is suspicious of Walter, now Carlos is too, 
and it is significant that at no time in the film is he allowed to 
meet his niece Carla. 

The interactions between Walter and Vicki and between him 
and the child Robin provide the major plot points in the film. 
The dialogue at these points indicate the major lessons Walter 
has to learn on his road to rehabilitation. In its visual scheme, 
the mise-en-scene emphasizes grays and muted blues, often in 
a rainy, working class environment. The only exceptions are 
the lovemaking scenes played in warm flesh-tones, a green ivy 
plant Vicki gives Walter, a child's red ball, and Robin's bright 
red coat. The Vicki and the Robin scenes provide Walter's 
moments of emotional learning. 

When Walter first notices Vicki it is in a moment when she is 
grabbed by a guy at work. She drops the lumber she is carrying 
and goes after him verbally and physically, actively defending 
herself. Co-workers observing the scene applaud her 
feistiness. Later Walter asks her if she is all right, and having 
noticed him waiting in the rain for his bus, she gives him a 
ride home. She immediately comes on to him — a possible 
clue for some in the audience that her aggressive sexual 
behavior may be a marker of childhood sexualization. In her 
eyes at this point he is a gentle, caring guy. 

Vicki leaves Walter after he tells her of her past, but she comes 
back with a present of the ivy as a gesture of reconciliation. 

She tells him she sees something good in him that he does not 
yet see in himself, to which he responds that the "odds are not 
good for guys like me." She then tells him "how she survived in 
a family with three sons." "I got poked around here and there 
... by all three in chronological order." Walter cannot 
understand why she does not hate them. She responds: 

"I love all of them. They're strong, gentle men with 
families of their own. And if you ever asked them 
what they did to me, they'd beat the shit out of you 
and call you a fucking liar. Hey, I never told 
anyone that before." 

Vicki's experience of molestation has brought her a lot of pain, 
but it now offers her a way to interact with Walter as she 
recognizes some of the reality of Walter's situation. Also, her 
interpretation of incest might match that of some other 
women, as occurring within a family dynamic that has good 
components as well as bad, as abuse mingled confusingly with 
love. Furthermore, many people experience abusive moments 
that they remember but never choose to talk about, except 












"I am not a monster." 



perhaps as elicited in a therapeutic situation or a particularly 
intimate moment with a lover. The plot of The Woodsman 
depends on Vicki's returning to Walter with full knowledge of 
his crime and on his learning about the pain of childhood 
sexual abuse from her. The way the dialogue has her present 
this information about incest emphasizes the potentially 
unique response of every individual to his/her own sexual 
past. Kyra Sedwick plays Vicki as an independent, sexually 
experienced, and generous character, and these lines in 
particular others seem aimed to produce a sympathetic viewer 
response. However, because the film ends with Walter moving 
in with her, it may seem that the romance plotline rather 
easily provides a solution to Walter's ongoing sexual attraction 
to girls. In one lovemaking scene Vicki sits on his lap while he 
holds her, part of his seduction pattern with children, and 
smells her hair, the very action he told his therapist was what 
he did with his younger sister when they were children. Vicki 
may serve as a socially acceptable (and legal) adult 
substitution of and displacement for the pubescent girls who 
he finds attractive. 


He hallucinates a little girl 
with a red ball going into his 
bedroom... 



...and seems to fear for his 
sanity. 



Narrative tension builds as 
he goes to sit in the park 


Walter and Robin 

The inclusion of various scenes showing how Walter is 
"tempted" by girls seems to indicate that dealing with illicit 
desire is an ongoing process for the ex-offender, perhaps an 
addiction like alcoholism. These scenes also make the film 
difficult to watch, especially the final encounter between 
Walter and Robin. 

Before the final scene of Walter and Robin in the park, there 
are a number of scenes showing Walter's ongoing problems 
with his sexual desire. We see girls bumping into him in the 
bus that he takes to and from work, and at one point, he 
follows Robin into the park for the first time after she gets off 
the bus. Earlier he had walked through a shopping mall 
following girls around, and perhaps left when he seemed to be 
suspicious to a sales clerk and a security guard. When he 
reported this to his therapist, demanding to know, "When will 
I ever be normal?" the therapist responded that perhaps he 
was just testing himself after getting out of prison and that 
what happened was that there he was discussing the event. 

When Walter meets Robin in the park the first time, his body 
language changes. He smiles and seems genuinely happy for 
this chance at conversation with her. He offers to show her 
some place more interesting, for their shared interest — 
birdwatching, but she says she has to go home. Throughout 
the film, the most anxiety-producing moments are Walter's 
struggling with his desire and his contact with or stalking girls, 
although these are never presented as potentially violent. In 







where he and Robin met 
before. Viewers see that he 
is angry and fear that 
demoralization will lead him 
to return to his old ways. 



When Robin comes up to 
him, his affect changes, 
and... 



...his smile indicates a 
genuine moment of 
happiness, which he seems 
only able to express with 
girls. 



Robin cries when he asks 
her to sit on his lap, but... 


this way, script tension is also moral tension. In the final 
scene, Walter goes to sit in the park after the fight at work. 
Whether or not he goes to wait to see if Robin comes is not 
clear, but that is one possible viewer interpretation. When she 
does come, they again have a friendly conversation, with 
Walter looking happy. He asks her if she would like to sit on 
his lap and she says no and then looks sad. 

"My Daddy lets me sit on his lap." 

"Do you like it when he asks you?" 

"No." 

(moment of silence) 

"Does he move his legs in funny ways?" 

(longer moment of silence, Robin with tears 
welling) 

"Walter, do you still want me to sit on your lap. I 
will. I won't mind." 

"No. Go home now." 

(Robin hugs Walter goodbye and leaves.) 

This scene was prepared for by Vicki's teaching Walter the 
pain that comes with childhood sexual abuse. But like Vicki's 
scene, the dialogue here adds complexity. Robin is not 
"innocent," but as he understands her experience, Walter is 
prompted to look outside his own desire to its effect on the 
child. In addition, Robin is also shown as needy, for love, 
understanding, perhaps companionship. Walter now clearly 
reacts in terms of an appropriate adult role. However, once 
again the film allows for complexity of audience response. 
Here the dialogue has provided some insight into the 
consequences of a too early awakening of childhood sexuality 
by adults. Vicki has implied that she has had a wide variety of 
sexual experience and that nothing much can shock her; here 
Robin not only indicates her acceptance of this gentle stranger 
but also how she too might think of adult sexual expression as 
a now ordinary fact of life. 

The episode also changes Walter. From his earlier claim that 
he “never hurt” his previous victims, we understand that he 
was not a violent rapist or aggressive predator. In his mind, up 
to this point, he allows that a child can give consent to an 
inappropriate physical relation. And in observing Candy’s 
solicitation of boys, Walter writes repeatedly in his journal, 
“the boy wants to go,” which may mean he is struggling to 
understand what “consent” might mean. In law and in fact, a 
child cannot give consent. Finally, in the exchange with Robin 
he sees the tears, understands the pain and the implied 
violence/coercion, and then refuses her offer. He now 
understands the child’s point of view. From this new position 
of empathy he returns home and encounters Candy dropping 
off a boy he picked up earlier. At this point Walter expresses 








... a bit later she asks if he 
still wants her to. 


his rage by becoming the attacker. While the episode 
illustrates Walter’s changed consciousness, it also implicitly 
marks vigilante action as re-integrating Walter into the larger 
community. There’s no indication that Walter will report 
Robin’s father as an abuser. 

Many of the events in the film point to a good resolution for 
Walter, especially his integration into an adult (heterosexual) 
relationship. However, it is to the film's credit that its 
construction will probably lead to viewer disbelief, anger, side¬ 
taking, or discomfort at some point in the process of watching 
or remembering it. In that way, the complexities of potential 
viewer response to the film parallel the complexities of 
thinking about how to integrate child abusers released from 
prison back into the community. 



He finally understands the 
emotional pain experienced 
by a molested child. 


Not exactly an exemplary story, the film can depict a 
particular dramatic case and deal with the erratic progress of 
Walter towards rehabilitation. But it does not really address 
deeper social issues of child abuse and child sexuality, the 
nature of consent, the limits of the legal system, and so forth. 
Perhaps no one feature film could cover all the bases. Yet in a 
media environment that sensationalizes the relatively rare 
cases of stranger abduction, molestation, and murder in news, 
talk shows, docu-crime, and police procedurals, and 
downplays the much more common incidence of child sexual 
abuse in families and among networks of friends and 
neighbors, it is rare to have a narrative of gradual and uneven 
reform and change. The Woodsman isn’t the last word, but it 
is a start. 



The resolution of the film is 
that Walter is formally 
integrated into a stable 
heterosexual relationship. 
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A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 



Schwarzenegger as Gordy 
Brewer, heroic U.S. 
fireman. The national post- 
9/1 1 focus on firemen as 
suffering national heroes 
and the film’s focus on 
Gordy’s grief after his wife 
and child are killed in a 
terrorist bombing held up 
Collateral Damage's 
release until early 2002. 



One of our only glimpses of 
Schwarzenegger’s naked 
torso comes in a scene of 
paternal domesticity, 
signifying both his action 
hero physique and fatherly 
benevolence. 


Collateral Damage 
Terrorism, melodrama, 
and the action film 
on the eve of 9/11 

by Russell Meeuf 

As two Boeing 767 jetliners careened into the twin towers on 
September 11, 2001, billboards were scattered throughout 
Manhattan advertising the latest Arnold Schwarzenegger 
action film, Collateral Damage. JjJ In an appropriate (or 
highly inappropriate) overlap of life and art, the film centers 
on an U.S. fireman’s grief and quest for revenge after his wife 
and son are killed in a terrorist bombing. Due to open in early 
October, the film quickly became “the highest profile motion 
picture casualty of the September 11 attack” (Bererdinelli). The 
release of Collateral Damage was delayed until the following 
February of 2002 as Hollywood studios attempted to gauge 
the U.S. public’s openness to images of terrorism in a time of 
national crisis. 

Collateral Damage, then, occupies an important space in U.S. 
film history: it is one of the last major popular culture films 
addressing terrorism in a pre-9/11 world. It is certainly the 
last action film — one of the most popular genres of the 1980s 
and 90s and most expressive of the United States’ fascination 
with violence — to do so. On top of this, Collateral Damage is 
a star vehicle for Schwarzenegger, a key cinematic figure in 
late twentieth century U.S. violence and masculinity. 
Schwarzenegger’s rise to political prominence in the years 
after 9/11 as the Republican governor of California, 
furthermore, had been prophesized since the early 90s, and 
the use of his cinematically constructed masculinity in politics 
is often compared to that of Ronald Reagan. Within Collateral 
Damage, therefore, we can see the complex discourses of U.S. 
masculinity, violence, and conservatism as they existed just 
before a major shift in Americans’ conception of the terrorist 
threat to the nation. 









The film’s villain, “El Lobo” 
(also known as Claudio) 
poses as a policeman as 
part of his attack on the 
Colombian consulate in Los 
Angeles. 



Gordy/Schwarzenegger 
comes face to face with his 
soon-to-be nemesis. 



Gordy hesitates before 
walking away, but ultimately 
fails to live up to his duty as 
action hero by not seeing 
the mock policeman for who 
he really is. 


Because of this significant historical and cultural situation, it 
is easy to get carried away when characterizing the film itself. 
As one reviewer notes, 

“because of its unintentional connection to real-life 
tragedy, one wants Collateral Damage to be more 
than it actually is — more offensive, more 
ridiculous, more imperialistically Hollywood” 

(Olsen 41). 

I want to emphasize, however, that I see nothing exceptional 
in the film. As Neil Smith puts it, Collateral Damage is simply 
“deeply, painfully average.” Yet, despite the warning that the 
film “is unable to withstand the additional weight one wants to 
attach to it due to external circumstances” (Olsen 41), the fact 
that Collateral Damage is such a quotidian example of the 
action film makes it all the more useful to understanding the 
popular discourses of violence and terrorism in pre-9/11 
United States. I would say, in fact, that the film is tantalizingly 
average considering its historical situation. On the brink of 
such a major historical event and the culture’s massive 
subsequent concern with international terrorism, Collateral 
Damage offers a glimpse of the recent yet distant past, a 
typical expression of the place of terrorism in the U.S. 
imagination before 9/11. 

Primarily, Collateral Damage reveals that U.S. discourses of 
terrorism are informed by a melodramatic logic. By 
melodrama, however, I do not mean its common usage in film 
studies as a term used to signify a particular genre of 
“women’s films” or “weepies.” Rather, I want to use Linda 
Williams’ concept of the term put forth in “Melodrama 
Revised” as 

“a peculiarly democratic and U.S. form that seeks 
dramatic revelation of moral and emotional truths 
through a dialectic of pathos and action” (42). 

Williams argues that melodrama is not a particular genre, nor 
a form that uses emotional and visual excess only to disrupt a 
classically continuous narrative (as some film scholars have 
argued). Instead, melodrama can be seen as an important 
means through which U.S. cinema has structured its 
narratives and the primary way the culture has addressed 
challenges to its own conception of itself as morally righteous. 
Williams expands upon Peter Brooks’ argument that 
melodrama historically brought to a post-sacred, post- 
Enlightenment world a sense of the “moral occult,” an 
affirmation of a hidden “moral legibility” in a world where 





“Where is he?” Gordy is 
late, leaving his wife and 
child in harm’s way. Small 
failures as a parent result in 
tragedy here. Gordy’s 
mission in the film then is 
not only to fulfill his role as 
action hero but to make up 
for his failures as a father. 



CIA officials, generals, and 
other important government 
officials arrive at the 
Colombian consulate. 



This scene of official, 
national business occurs 
just on the other side of a 
thin glass wall from this 
scene of everyday, familial 
bonding. The nation and 
the family are literally two 
sides of the same wall in 


traditional truth and moralities were being questioned (50- 
51). Williams, in turn, argues that melodrama accomplishes a 
similar goal in the twentieth century. The melodramatic mode 
has been adopted so thoroughly in U.S. cinema because it 
offers the same moral legibility Brooks describes but also 
emphasizes an essential U.S. sense of its own goodness: 

“It is the best example of American culture’s (often 
hypocritical) notion of itself as the locus of 
innocence and virtue” (50). 

The melodramatic mode — commonly associated with 
femininity and women’s films — is therefore also at work in 
typically masculine film genres such as the action film. This 
should not be surprising considering the many characteristics 
shared by both traditional melodrama and the action cinema: 

• visual spectacle and excess, 

• overwrought emotions and situations, 

• Manichean distinctions between good and evil, and 

• a mode of address meant to engage the spectator 
physically (i.e. one that induces tears, fear, or tension). 

Williams emphasizes throughout her article, furthermore, that 
the pathos we usually associate with melodrama is 
dynamically linked to spectacles of action. According to 
Williams, “pathos and action are the two most important 
means to the achievement of moral legibility” (59). The 
feminized pathos of the melodramatic mode, the suffering of 
virtuous women and children, provides the necessary impetus 
for masculine action and typically melodramatic temporal 
tension: will the hero make it in time? Thus in Collateral 
Damage the pathos associated with the murder of Gordy 
Brewer’s (Arnold Schwarzenegger) wife and son serve as a 
moral imperative for the spectacular violence that follows as 
he hunts down the terrorist murderers. 

There is, however, something exceptional about Collateral 
Damage: the extent to which the idea of moral legibility is 
questioned throughout the narrative. Deviating in certain 
instances from the good/evil moral polarity that characterizes 
most action films and melodrama, Collateral Damage 
attempts to display the ideological complexity of terrorism 
and the ethical flaws of U.S. anti-terrorism efforts. I argue 
here, however, that the film does so only to resolve these 
dilemmas through the triumph of the action hero and U.S. 
patriarch/imperialist. The deviations from the action film 
protocol in Collateral Damage are present only to showcase 
how the ambiguities they raise can be solved by the wholesale 
return to the genre’s structure in the film’s conclusion. What 
seems like a deviation from and interrogation of the formula 
of the action film turns out to be, in the end, merely the inner 





this scene. 



“El Lobo” strikes. 



The violent spectacle of the 
action film. 



The government officials as 
the explosion hits. 


workings of the melodramatic mode, the process through 
which moral legibility is created. Collateral Damage, in other 
words, displays ambivalence about terrorism only to show us 
the necessity of moral polarity and the paternal nature of U.S. 
imperialism. 

Terrorism and the action film 

A critical examination of terrorism and its role in U.S. society 
will always be difficult because of the intense emotions 
involved, especially after 9/11 when one act of mass-murder 
has been so internalized as the archetypal manifestation of 
terror. It is hard to discuss and think about terrorism without 
the images of the collapsing towers or the smoldering 
Pentagon lingering in the back of one’s mind. It is important 
to emphasize, then, that I am not using the term terrorism 
here to refer to specific acts of violence. Rather, I want to 
discuss the concept and rhetoric of terrorism and how that 
concept operates in U.S. cinema and ideology. I want to talk 
about terrorism as an idea rather than as an historical event. I 
realize that we should always be wary of arguments that 
attempt to separate abstract ideas from their historical 
consequences, but this separation is important in the case of 
terrorism because the definition, not the act, is ideological. 

It is the definition and construction of 9/11 as terrorism 
(rather than murder or an act of war, for example) that carries 
the ideological weight, not the actual the violence perpetrated, 
no matter how horrific. For example, Roland Barthes in his 
analysis of a photograph of a young, sub-Saharan African in a 
French uniform saluting the French flag distinguished 
between the “meaning” of the photograph — a young, black 
soldier saluting the flag — and what the photograph “signifies” 
— that France is a great and benevolent Empire (116-17). In 
this paper I will not be dealing with the meaning of violence 
that has come to be defined as terrorism — the death and 
destruction caused by historical violence — but what the 
images of such violence have come to signify: terrorism, 
barbarism, and evil. 



Discourses of terrorism, therefore, are highly concerned with 
the definition and categorization of violence, a concern shared 
with the action film genre. The action film, after all, defines 
the hero’s ultra-violence as legitimate through its 
juxtaposition against illegitimate violence used for obviously 
immoral ends. The typical action film offers the middle-class 
male, who is confined and made passive by bureaucratization 
and corporate capitalism, a fantasy of excessive violent action 
in a world of moral polarity, a world where the ethical and 
monetary consequences of violence and destruction are 


Even though CIA agents 








and generals were the 
“official” target, the attack's 
harm to innocent 
bystanders in the nearby 
courtyard carries the 
bombing's emotional 
weight. 



It is the death of Gordy’s 
wife and child, the 
destruction of the nuclear 
family, that makes this 
attack symbolically stand 
for an attack on the entire 
nation and its values. 



Gordy reacts to the 
bombing... 



... but at the moment he's 


inconsequential. Action film logic is predicated on the idea 
that the hero’s violent behavior is the only means to combat 
the violence wielded by the evil villains who disrupt society. 
Thus the action film offers a suspension of social decorum and 
legal regulations. 

The hero is basically given a free pass to brutalize, murder, 
and generally destroy the public spaces of capitalist and Third 
World societies in order to restore a social order threatened by 
an even worse form of violence. Although this free pass is 
temporary, actions films usually begin with the moment the 
hero is offered the moral imperative to violent behavior — the 
evil first act of violence or the articulation of the evil threat — 
and finish with the end of the hero’s social transgression and 
the restoration of order, emphasizing in the mean time two 
hours of violent fantasy and spectacle. The threat of evil 
violence justifies and rationalizes this celebration of brutality 
and ruin. 

The concept of terrorism often operates with a similar logic. 

As much scholarship attests, one of the primary sites of 
contention in examining terrorism is definition: what 
constitutes an act of terrorism and when is a specific act 
labeled terrorism? (See, for example, Laquer, Perdue, Slater 
and Stohl, or Gibbs.) Some scholars have suggested that the 
definition rests upon the notion of legitimacy: terrorism 
represents illegitimate political violence as opposed to the 
legitimate force used by the state (Lodge 1). Under this 
definition, regardless of the specific situation, state-sponsored 
violence remains legitimate while other forms of political 
violence are labeled terrorist.[2] This distinction echoes the 
legitimate violence of the action film hero and the illegitimate, 
evil violence of the action film villain, suggesting that the very 
idea of terrorism acts as a justification for a supposedly heroic 
but equally brutal state-sponsored violence. Labeling an act as 
terrorist and establishing an illegitimate and evil “other” 
allows states the same free pass to violence as the action film 
hero. 

This is the argument made by Noam Chomsky as he analyzes 
the Orwellian “newspeak” used in the rhetoric of terrorism by 
Western governments, particularly the U.S. government. 
Within such rhetoric terrorism is always defined as necessarily 
the violence of our enemies while U.S. violence is always 
termed as “retaliation,” regardless of the historical and 
political circumstances of U.S. violence. As one of many 
examples, Chomsky describes the circumstances of the U.S. 
bombings of Libya in the 1980s. Chomsky argues that while 
regimes supported by U.S. funds and arms in El Salvador and 
Guatemala were executing over 50,000 of their own citizens, 
the U.S. singled out the easy target of Libya as a rogue 






supposed to step into action 
he's hit by a passing car, 
rendering him passive in a 
genre that rewards only 
action and movement. 



Twice we are shown 
Gordy’s sunglasses flying 
from his head after the car 
hits him, perhaps 
highlighting that he didn’t 
“see” what he should have 
as an action hero and a 
father: that the policeman 
was the villain. 



Gordy as the emasculated 
father, made impotent to 
save his family. 



terrorist state and conducted a propaganda war against 
Middle Eastern terrorism. Despite the fact that through 1985 
only 14 deaths worldwide could be plausibly attributable to 
Libyan-sponsored violence, the country was demonized in the 
U.S.. Its leader, Qaddafi, was characterized as a “mad dog,” 
and unsubstantiated rumors were spread concerning the wild 
schemes of Libyan terrorists. The U.S. government also made 
every effort to connect Libya with an April 1985 bombing of a 
Berlin discotheque — despite the fact that no incriminating 
evidence existed — in order to characterize any subsequent 
U.S. action as “retaliation” rather than an act of aggression. 
Establishing this evil terrorist threat, the U.S. could then 
justify bombing raids that killed hundreds of Libyan citizens. 

The very idea of terrorism, then, allows state violence to don 
the cloak of legitimacy. Labeling violence as terrorism is an 
ideological act whereby one’s own violence becomes 
necessary. State violence becomes an act of war and national 
security rather than a “terrorist” act of gratuitous brutality. 
Thus in the current invasion and occupation of Iraq, even the 
unsubstantiated suggestion that Iraq and Saddam Hussein 
were linked to terrorism is enough to legitimate and garner 
popular support for the toppling of a sovereign regime. 

The construction of terrorism, therefore, is based on a number 
of binary oppositions: legitimate force/ illegitimate violence, 
civilization/ barbarism, order/ chaos, and good/ evil, making 
terrorism the binary opposite of violence by the nation state. 
Indeed, as Annamarie Oliverio has argued in The State of 
Terror, 

“incidents defined as terrorism often provide the 
script for historical interpretations of national 
identity and political sovereignty” (6). 

As the process of globalization threatens the stability of 
national borders (coupled with the end of the Cold War and 
the loss of a major superpower competitor to vilify), Western 
nations have increasingly turned to the discourse of terrorism 
to stabilize the construction of national identity (37). 
Terrorism, Oliverio argues, has provided the new villain in the 
melodrama of nationalist discourse, a discourse that sustains 
the viability of national identity and the need for violence both 
at home and abroad. Replacing the communist “Evil Empire” 
of the Cold War, the terrorist “Axis of Evil” provides the 
essential dramatic conflict that stabilizes U.S. identity and the 
vital need for U.S. imperialism. 

Melodrama, then, can be seen as more than a mode of 
cinematic expression. It is equally an essential cultural mode 
of expressing and reifying national myths and identity. 
Applying Williams’ discussion of film melodrama beyond the 









The grief-stricken Gordy. 



Early in the film we wallow 
in Gordy’s suffering and its 
over-wrought emotion, but 
this pathos is necessary for 
the genre. The family 
tragedy serves as the 
melodramatic imperative to 
violent action. 


scope of the cinema, it becomes clear that melodrama is also 
the central means through which the rhetoric of nationalism 
and national security is articulated. The Manichean 
distinction between good and evil, the inherent structuring of 
the hero’s virtue, the imperative to spectacular military action, 
and the ability to assuage cultural guilt over wrongdoing (see 
Williams’ discussion of Schindler’s List and the Rambo films 
on 60-62) all are the structural elements of a nationalist 
project. If we can read the social construction of societies into 
discrete nations and national identities as a fiction, then it 
seems clear that this nationalist narrative is a melodrama. And 
as the current administration’s heavy use of good/evil rhetoric 
attests, sustaining these fictions utilizes the melodramatic 
mode as well. [3] 

The maintenance of this national melodrama, of course, goes 
well beyond the official rhetoric of governments. The media 
are equally implicated in the perpetuation of the melodrama 
of terrorism. As Alex P. Schmid and Janny de Graf have 
pointed out in their aptly titled study Violence as 
Communication, the emergence of modern terrorism 
coincided with the emergence of the mass media in the late 
nineteenth century, leading the authors to claim, 


“Without [mass] communication there can be no 
terrorism” (9). 


This has led to a host of scholarship on the inter¬ 
connectedness of terrorism and the media and the symbolic 
weight of images of terror (see, for example, Debatin or 
Gerbner). And as Jean Baudrillard has argued, terrorism can 
be seen an act of symbolic warfare, an attempt to manufacture 
a symbolic event that competes the with hyperreal symbols of 
global capital (5-6), making the mass media the primary 
ideological battlefield on which terrorism takes place. One of 
the main goals of the political violence we label as terrorism, 
after all, is publicity. The violence itself is often secondary in 
importance to the media images of such violence, which are 
rapidly transmitted to the populous and made legible as 
terrorism. 


So perhaps, as Michael Ignatieff argues, we can see terrorists 
as the new cinematic auteurs. Discussing the use of home 
video technologies to document and transmit images of 
violence, Ignatieff notes, 


“Terrorists have been quick to understand that the 
camera has the power to frame a single atrocity 
and turn it into an image that sends shivers down 
the spine of an entire planet” (50). 




Its power located in the extent to which it can be made legible 
to a mass audience, terrorism in many ways only exists as a 
mass-mediated text. The melodrama of action films and other 
media depictions of terror are not, then, merely sites where 
preexisting cultural anxieties are expressed and reaffirmed. 
They are the sites where the cultural anxieties regarding 
terrorism are actively created. 

Despite the use of the mass media by perpetrators of political 
violence, however, mass media nonetheless remain a 
battlefield “structurally aligned with the state in the 
legitimation of a particular view of terrorism” (Perdue 49). 
Dramatizing violence into the language of terrorism, the mass 
media transform it into powerful images of terror and cast the 
state-sponsored retaliation as a heroic and necessary act. For 
example, Chomsky points out that the U.S. bombings of Libya 
in the 1980s were timed to coincide with network TV’s evening 
news broadcasts, ensuring that the government's supposedly 
valiant response to terror would be appropriately timed, 
breaking news (127). While terrorists rely upon mass- 
mediation for their political goals, the mass media is an 
institution that routinely supports the dominant perspective of 
terrorism. 

Thus we can read mass-mediated images of 9/11 as being less 
about human suffering and more about U.S. identity, threats 
to the nation, and the heroism of those who combat such 
threats. The action film and other means of presenting 
terrorism can be seen, then, as some of the most important 
sites where the meaning and ideological implications of 
terrorism are constructed. 

(Continued: Imperial anxiety 1 ) 
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The cynical and ruthless CIA agent 
Brandt. In many other action films his 
character type would act as the hero — 
the knowledgeable and no-nonsense 
government official held back by his 
cowardly, politically motivated 
superiors. But in Collateral Damage, 
Gordy’s benevolent paternalism 
contrasts with Brandt's ruthlessness. 
The film thus offers a model of good vs. 
bad forms of imperialism. 



Brandt’s politician bosses. From both 
Brandt’s and Gordy’s perspective, their 
message of diplomatic caution is self- 
serving and ineffective. Diplomacy is 
explicitly the worthless policy of 
politicians here. The audience must 
choose between Brandt’s and Gordy’s 
ideological positions. 


Imperial anxiety 

Collateral Damage, however, does not explicitly 
participate in the hegemonic “statespeak” 
regarding terrorism. The film tells the story of 
Gordy Brewer, a Los Angeles fireman whose wife 
and child are killed in a terrorist bombing at the 
Colombian consulate. Although the film follows a 
typical action film revenge plot — a man with 
nothing to lose hunts down the villain responsible 
for his suffering — the film complicates this basic 
storyline. Gordy does attempt to track down “El 
Lobo,” the terrorist responsible for the bombing, 
but once in Colombia Gordy’s quest for vengeance 
is put into the context of a morally ambiguous 
U.S. imperialism in South America and the 
general ethics of revenge. Gordy must navigate 
both the jungles of Colombia and the rocky 
political terrain carved out by insurgent guerillas 
and corrupt CIA officials. He also meets the wife 
and son of El Lobo (a.k.a. Claudio) and must 
confront the ethical consequences his own desire 
for revenge. Within this typical action plot is an 
interrogation of the logic and ideology of 
terrorism, upon which much action film 
melodrama is based. 

For example, Collateral Damage, at least 
superficially, offers the terrorists a viable political 
position and a justified grievance against U.S. 
imperialism. In order to exercise the moral clarity 
offered by melodramatic discourses of terrorism, 
action films (and governments) usually deny that 
terrorists have any rational or realistic political 
projects. For example, Phillip Elliot, Graham 
Murdock, and Phillip Schlesinger have shown that 
British television reinforces the British 
demonology of “terrorists” by claiming, 

“The terrorist is the polar example of 
the extremist, a fanatic and 
psychopath who lies beyond the pale of 
the comprehensible, rational politics of 






a liberal democracy” (157). 



The masked El Lobo delivers the 
terrorists’ message to U.S. media. El 
Lobo’s disguised voice slightly 
resembles Schwarzenegger’s Austrian 
accent, hinting at the dark realities of 
Gordy’s quest for revenge. 



Claudio at the terrorist compound. His 
uniform suggests a politically-engaged 
national project rather than an irrational 
campaign of violence. 



Gordy meets a perverted Canadian 
mechanic played by John Turturro, 
whose association with art and indie 
films gives Collateral Damage some 
artistic credibility. 


Refusing to acknowledge that “terrorist” groups 
lay claim to any ideology, they are portrayed as 
anarchic sadists intent on only violence and 
destruction. [ 4] 

In Collateral Damage, however, the film explicitly 
acknowledges the political project of Claudio and 
his militia as they attempt to expel an intrusive 
and often exploitive U.S. presence in Colombia (as 
characterized by the cynical and callous CIA agent 
Brandt). Gordy comes face to face with the 
realities of U.S.-backed oppression in this fictional 
Colombia as Selena, Claudio’s wife, relates the 
violent narrative that pushed her husband into 
terrorism. And later in the film Gordy, held 
prisoner by El Lobo, must evade the CIA’s violent 
assault on women and children at the terrorist 
compound. While we are still morally aligned with 
Gordy’s position as grieving father, the film offers 
El Lobo a defensible political position and depicts 
the atrocities of U.S. imperialism. So early on in 
the film, when Gordy hears the representative of a 
political group that supports El Lobo use the 
cliched defense of terrorism that “one man’s 
terrorist is another man’s freedom fighter,” the 
film is not simply disparaging the cliche’s moral 
relativism. While the film vilifies this supporter of 
violence and punishes him (Gordy destroys his 
office with a baseball bat), Collateral Damage is 
also wrestling with this statement and its 
implications. The film is uneasy with a simple 
good versus evil distinction when it comes to 
terrorism and U.S. anti-terrorism efforts. 

In one instance, in fact, the film even seems to 
question the necessity and legitimacy of Gordy’s 
violence. Taken captive by Caludio and his militia, 
Gordy is bound and interrogated at their 
compound in the jungle. After Claudio eloquently 
attempts to compare Gordy’s quest for violence 
with his own, Gordy retorts, “The only difference 
is...I’m just going to kill you,” at which point he 
attempts to fight his captors and in the process 
graphically bites off one of the henchmen’s ears. 
Gordy’s quick-witted one liner coupled with his 
sudden burst into violent action reorients the 
viewer into the formula of the action genre, yet 
the bizarre brutality of tearing off an ear with 
one’s mouth makes what should be a celebration 





Gordy continues his trek deep into the 
Colombian jungle... 


of violence and action uneasy. While certainly not 
brutal enough to be out of place in an action film, 
the bitten-off ear represents the kind of bizarre 
and hyper-visceral brutality usually reserved for 
the action film villain. In this display of violent 
spectacle, then, the film raises questions about the 
legitimate/ illegitimate, civilized/ barbaric, good/ 
evil dichotomies upon which the structure of the 
action genre and discourses of terrorism are 
based. 



... and, as in Heart of Darkness and 
Apocalypse Now, this trek is a journey 
upriver. 



The hero’s quest upriver, then, 
becomes a metaphor for his exploration 
of both his dark desire for a violent 
revenge and the messy realities of U.S. 
imperialism overseas. 



What I want to suggest, then, is that on some level 
Collateral Damage is concerned with questioning 
the demonology of terrorism and the necessity of 
violent U.S. imperialism. The film can even be 
read as a veiled allusion to Conrad’s Heart of 
Darkness or Coppola’s film based on Conrad’s 
novella, Apocalypse Now, with Gordy traveling 
upriver in Colombia in his attempt to reach not 
only the terrorist compound but his own dark 
fantasies of violent revenge. Once in Colombia, 
the narrative becomes episodic and somewhat 
absurd as Gordy crosses paths with a perverted 
Canadian mechanic who works for the terrorists 
and a mouthy American who dreams of hip-hop 
stardom but in the meantime packages cocaine for 
the terrorists (played by John Turturro and John 
Leguizamo, two actors often associated with art 
films and indie films, offering Collateral Damage 
artistic credibility). 

And, using a common narrative trope for crime 
films in which the pursuer/cop takes on the 
characteristics of the pursued/criminal, Gordy 
must also confront his desire to kill El Lobo and 
the morality of such a murder. Earlier in the film 
he sees a tape of El Lobo, masked in black and 
using a voice-distorting device. The mechanical 
voice of El Lobo, however, seems similar to 
Schwarzenegger’s thick Austrian accent. This 
audio parallel perhaps suggests that as Gordy gets 
closer and closer to his dream of retribution, it 
might as well be Gordy behind the dark mask 
planning and carrying out murders. Not simply 
glorifying the act of violent revenge through the 
vilification of terrorism, the film showcases some 
of the moral ambiguities inherent in most action 
films' logic. 


The Colombian jungle as an anarchic 





site of primitivism, the wilderness which 
serves as the backdrop to examine U.S. 
values. 



A dead body floats in the river. Like 
Conrad’s novella and Coppola’s film, 
the brand of anti-imperialism in 
Collateral Damage still relies upon 
common tropes of primitivist imagery. 



Another cameo by a respected 
character actor, John Leguizamo, gives 
the film’s exploration of politics 
credibility. 



Claudio’s true nature comes out. 
Despite his nationalist rhetoric, Claudio 
resorts to a typical display of action film 
villain brutality, forcing a poisonous 
snake down the throat of a subordinate. 


Of course, these aspects of the film do not absolve 
Collateral Damage from a Eurocentric approach 
to imperialism (especially considering that Heart 
of Darkness and Apocalypse Now are not widely 
considered a fully anti-imperialist texts). 
Collateral Damage, after all, relies upon a 
common imperialist trope by using the exotic 
Third World jungle and wilderness as “the tangled 
sites of violent impulse and anarchic lust” (Shohat 
and Stam 141). The film also uses the wilderness 
of Colombia similarly to Conrad’s use of Africa 
(and Coppola’s use of Vietnam): as a 

“metaphysical battlefield devoid of all 
recognizable humanity, into which the 
wandering European [and American] 
enters as his peril” (Achebe 1790). 

The Colombian jungle becomes merely the 
backdrop for an U.S. debate about terrorism and 
morality, the wilderness that is so obviously the 
“Other” to U.S. civilization. Furthermore, as Jim 
Kitses points out, the device of at least 
superficially dramatizing both sides of a conflict in 
an action film is a cliched “old trick”: 

“You know the drill — the villain 
suggests he and the hero are alike: 

America too practices terrorism. [...] 
the terrorist is allowed to voice 
grievances, but ultimately the point of 
view remains decidedly with the home 
team” (29). 

Nevertheless, Collateral Damage does more than 
the average action film (and certainly much more 
than other Schwarzenegger action films such as 
True Lies ) in dramatizing these debates rather 
than occluding them through the moral clarity of 
the action film as melodrama. 

Fatherhood and the action hero 
as imperial patriarch 

That Collateral Damage raises these problems, 
however, is not particularly indicative of a 
progressive and oppositional perspective on 
terrorism. Rather, these problems are posed only 
so that they can be solved and moral legibility 
restored. Acknowledging the moral ambiguities of 
terrorism, however, does reveal a growing cultural 





Another view of Claudio’s evil. Here the 
film discards all ambiguity and portrays 
terrorists as sinister sadists. 



Claudio stands over the captured Gordy 
and attempts to break down the 
good/evil distinctions of the melodrama 
of terrorism, discussing the violence 
perpetrated by the U.S. government... 


concern pre-9/11 that overzealous U.S. 
imperialism is one of the major causes of 
international terrorism or that media depictions 
of terrorism are unfair. The common action film 
trope Kitses describes above — where the film 
superficially suggests that the violence of the 
action hero is perhaps as illegitimate as that of the 
villain — might very well represent an ideological 
hesitation, a hint at the fact that the culture needs 
to be convinced that the ultra-violence of the hero 
is absolutely needed. 

Parts of U.S. culture pre-9/11, after all, seemed 
somewhat concerned about racist depictions of 
terrorism. Arab-American groups criticized 
Schwarzenegger’s 1994 film True Lies for its 
depiction of Arab terrorists, and the 1998 film The 
Siege attempted to depict the racial backlash 
against Arab-Americans in a time of terror- 
induced national crisis (Jenkins 159). Collateral 
Damage, in fact, was originally scripted to focus 
on Libyan terrorists, tapping into the 1980s anti- 
Libyan discourses that Chomsky discusses 
(IMDB). That the film later shifted its focus to 
Colombian terrorism rather than Middle-Eastern 
terrorism might very well be a reaction to this 
emerging cultural sensitivity. IA1 Yet the complex 
depictions of terrorism in the film appeal to these 
concerns only so that they can be alleviated and 
faith in the United States reinstated. 



... but Gordy retorts with the wit of the 
action film: “The difference between you 
and me is that I’m only going to kill you!” 


As suggested, this faith in the United States is 
articulated by means of the formulae of the action 
film genre and its participation in the 
melodramatic mode of cinematic narrative. The 
work of a melodramatic genre, after all, is the 
staging of cultural conflict and the resolution of 
this conflict through the interplay of pathos and 
action. And as Thomas Schatz has argued, the 
conventions of the genre film depict certain 
cultural conflicts and perceived threats to society 
and then provide “an array of ideological 
strategies for negotiating social conflicts” (29). 
Genres can essentially act as cultural problem¬ 
solving techniques, focusing on threats to social 
order then alleviating those threats through the 
demands of narrative closure. Genres are also 
dynamic; their “rules” change to accommodate 
new threats and challenges (16). Genres can thus 
allow the culture to both display and alleviate 
concerns about the social order. 




Gordy then jumps into action and bites 
the ear off of one of Claudio’s 
henchmen. 



Gordy biting the ear. 


The traditional U.S. action film, therefore, 
dramatizes a number of perceived cultural threats 
to the social order: for example, the threat of 
racial communities to white hegemony, or the 
threat of bureaucratization and male 
powerlessness. The action film also usually 
depicts a literal threat to social order and legality 
as they often center on crime, military actions, or 
terrorism. These conflicts and anxieties, however, 
are then resolved through genre conventions and 
an articulation of moral legibility. 

In Collateral Damage, however, we see a new 
threat to the social order that typical action films 
often overlook: moral ambiguity. In the film, the 
primary threat to social order that is resolved 
through narrative closure is not necessarily 
terrorism but moral confusion, our willingness to 
become involved in the human suffering of 
terrorists. 


One of the key tools for solving this problem in 
Collateral Damage is the expanding discourse of 
U.S. masculinity and fatherhood. As Mark 
Gallagher notes, the action film genre has 
increasingly dramatized a cultural crisis in 
masculinity by emphasizing domesticity more and 
more in what has usually been a genre reserved 
for male fantasies of omnipotence and violence: 

After biting the ear off, Gordy spits it 

out. This display of violence is visceral “Moving away from the Rambo-e ra 

and uneasy, not appropriate for the convention of the solitary male with no 

moral imperatives of the action film social or familial ties, more recent 

hero. films reposition the male hero as the 

protector of the domestic space” (214). 




Selena, Claudio’s wife, tends to Gordy’s 
wounds, playing a typically feminine 


Using Schwarzenegger’s True Lies as an example, 
Gallagher shows how contemporary action films 
negotiate a vision of male authority in the face of 
increasing male domesticity within the culture. 
Although Gallagher points out that True Lies 
“calls attention to the incompatibility of the action 
hero persona with the responsibilities of domestic 
life” (217), this burgeoning concern with 
domesticity and particularly with fatherhood in 
the action film also tends to incorporate 
paternalism into the hyper-masculine persona of 







role. 



The CIA is again portrayed as cynical 
and uncaring, here using their advanced 
technology to attack the low-tech 
encampment of the terrorists. Also, the 
use of helicopters against the village 
perhaps alludes to the "Flight of the 
Valkyries" sequence in Apocalypse 
Now. 


the action hero. As True Lies so explicitly 
illustrates, the role of the good father and the role 
of the masculine warrior for the nation-state are 
one in the same: Schwarzenegger’s character 
becomes a better father and protects the state by 
killing the terrorists who kidnapped his daughter. 

As Gallagher points out, this re-conception of 
fatherhood is described by Susan Jeffords as 
“individualism as fathering.” Faced with the loss 
of individual male autonomy in a world of 
corporate power, men instead focus on the family 
and their roles as fathers as the sites where they 
exercise authority. By transferring their masculine 
ideals away from political and economic 
independence, men 

“can regain a sense of masculine power 
without having to confront or suggest 
alterations in the economic and social 
system that has led to their feelings of 
deprivation” (Jeffords, Hard Bodies 
170). 



Women and children at the terrorists' 
village flee the CIA’s attack. 



Brandt leading the callous attack on the 
village. 


By emphasizing their roles as fathers and 
protectors of the family, men can reassert the 
authority lost through bureaucratization and 
corporate capitalism. 

These discourses of gender and family in the 
action film have received a great deal of attention 
in recent years. From Gallagher’s argument that 
the emphasis on family and fatherhood is a 
departure for the action genre, to Susan Jefford’s 
claims that the action film protagonist became 
more “soft” in the 1990s and learned to express 
and use their emotions (“The Big Switch”), to 
Yvonne Tasker’s claim in “The Family in Action” 
that the recent focus on family is an extension of 
the adventure film’s concern with intense 
relationships forged in spectacular action, much 
recent film criticism has been devoted to 
untangling the complicated gender and familial 
relations of the action film. However, while these 
debates are important, it seems clear that in many 
cases the complex negotiation of gender and 
parental roles in these films is resolved and 
contained by means of its juxtaposition with an 
evil, racialized threat. As M. Mehdi Semati argues, 
the “kinder, gentler” and family-oriented action 
films of the 1990s still rely upon the same racism 






Gordy, on the other hand, protects 
Selena and her son from the attack. 
Instead of Brandt’s violent imperialism 
the audience can identify with Gordy’s 
paternal protection. 



After saving Selena and her son, Gordy 
ushers them back to the states to enlist 
them in the fight to stop El Lobo. 


and Orientalism of the past, perhaps even more 
deviously than their predecessors: 

“The depiction of the Middle East in 
the 1990s is insidious in that these 
films promote the racism of the 1980s 
films in a kinder, gentler multicultural 
disguise” (235). 

So while the films are getting more complicated in 
terms of gender relations and the importance of 
the family, these complications are almost always 
resolved (at least temporarily) through the 
imperative to kill the racialized villain who 
threatens the white family. This villain acts as a 
scapegoat through which the familial tensions of 
white USA can be if not solved then at least 
forgotten in the face of a more important threat to 
the family and nation, f 61 

Emphasizing family and fatherhood in the action 
film, then, does more than display contemporary 
cultural concerns with gender and parenting. It 
also provides the easy metaphor of the family as 
the nation and the father as imperialist patriarch, 
solidifying the symbolic power of melodrama in 
the action cinema. The U.S. family has often acted 
as the representative of the nation, and threats to 
the nation carry the most symbolic weight when 
dramatized as concomitant threats to the family 
(for example, The Birth of a Nation (1915)). By 
hinging the power of U.S. masculinity on an 
ability to protect the family, therefore, the 
melodrama of terrorism in the action cinema 
articulates multiple threats to dominant U.S. 
culture. Films like True Lies and Collateral 
Damage project the U.S. male’s ability to both 
assert his independence/ dominance over the 
domestic sphere and simultaneously protect the 
family and nation from the onslaught of a form of 
racialized evil, supporting Linda Williams’ 
argument that melodrama is also a primary 
means in the United States of addressing issues of 
race (in Playing the Race Card). Indeed, the 
melodrama of terrorism insists not only upon 
legitimate/ illegitimate, good/ evil binary 
oppositions but the construction of a white United 
States that must be defended from dark Others. At 
stake in the action cinema, therefore, is the very 
dominance of the white U.S. male. 



The growing importance of fatherhood in the 
action cinema also underscores the significance of 
imperialism in these films as they insist upon the 
paternal nature of U.S. violence. As Gallagher 
points out, the action film protagonist we now 
commonly see is a suffering patriarch. The hero’s 
failures as a father tend to escalate into crises of 
national security. He must learn throughout the 
film to juggle his domestic and heroic 
responsibilities. This provides an apt metaphor 
for the post-Vietnam suffering U.S. imperialist. 
Beset by a culture increasingly concerned with the 
racist implications of imperialism and wary of the 
prospect of military quagmires, the U.S. 
imperialist must assert his ability to balance 
spectacular violence with paternal benevolence. In 
a contemporary version of the white man’s 
burden, the action hero’s display of paternal 
violence legitimates the idea of a morally just 
patriarch/ imperialist. The action cinema offers a 
conception of imperialism supposedly based not 
on economic expansion but the unquestionably 
necessary protection of the nuclear family/ nation 
state. Thus the melodrama of terrorism in the 
action cinema makes morally legible continuing 
U.S. military dominance abroad. 

It should be no surprise, then, that the preferred 
protector of this neo-imperialist order is Arnold 
Schwarzenegger, who offers an alternate discourse 
of masculinity and nationalism to many of his 
action star rivals. Much has been made, for 
example, of Schwarzenegger’s main rival in the 
1980s, Sylvester Stallone, and the connections 
between the Rambo trilogy and national identity. 
Many critics argue that the Rambo films 
(especially the second and third, in which Rambo 
leaves rural Oregon and goes to Vietnam and then 
Afghanistan) allowed the U.S. male to reassert his 
decimated sense of identity after the loss of the 
Vietnam war and projected the need for 
continuing U.S. military intervention overseas 
(see for example Tasker, Spectacular Bodies 91- 
108 and Jeffords, Hard Bodies 28-52). Yet as 
William Warner argues, the Rambo films equally 
depict the guilt of U.S. masculinity in the wake of 
Vietnam: 

“Rambo’s unconscious guilt leads him 
to accept masochistic positions which 
bring pain and humiliation as 



punishment for failure” (677). 


The fetishistic display of Stallone’s muscled body 
in the Rambo films often takes place in the 
context of torture and pain, subjecting an 
idealized hyper-masculinity to the psychic guilt of 
Vietnam and the decline of U.S. prestige. This 
masochistic display, of course, represents another 
cultural conflict that the action genre solves 
through its sadistic formulas and conventions. 
According to Warner, 

“Rambo’s histrionic display of his own 
suffering [...] maybe a kind of 
masquerade of weakness designed to 
assert the new (and all too old) 
prerogatives of the white American 
male” (686). 

His display of feminized suffering sutures the 
audience further into a melodramatic celebration 
of Rambo’s (and the United States’) triumphant 
reclamation of white U.S. dominance and moral 
clarity. Nevertheless, the trilogy and Stallone 
remain embroiled in this sadomasochistic 
discourse of U.S. failure and redemption. 

Schwarzenegger, however, transcends the debates 
surrounding a fractured post-Vietnam, U.S. 
masculinity: 

“Unlike the tormented Stallone, the 
nonchalant Schwarzenegger is not 
haunted by the failure of Vietnam. 

Rather than dramatize old grievances 
or wallow in self-pity, 

[Schwarzenegger’s] Predator (1987) 
coolly reduces the war to the level of a 
video game monster from outerspace” 
(Hoberman 24). 

While Stallone as Rambo looks to the past and 
opens old cultural wounds, Schwarzenegger’s star 
text offers a politics of optimistic techno-futurism 
(as the analogy to video games suggests), albeit 
one with a fascist nostalgia. Early projects such as 
the Conan films (1982,1984) and Red Sonia 
(1985) displace this nostalgia into the realm of 
fantasy, yet they nonetheless celebrate the 
authoritarian spectacle of Schwarzenegger’s 
chiseled and smooth body. As J. Hoberman 
explains in his discussion of Schwarzenegger’s 



star text, “Unlike any previous star, he embraces 
and embodies the covertly admired Teutonic 
virtues” (25). He epitomizes an Aryan fantasy of 
white perfection. However, rather than offer his 
sculpted body to the torture of Vietnam as the 
ethnic Stallone does, Schwarzenegger’s body 
projects an undisturbed vision of 
authoritarianism. 

Integral to this vision is the invocation of 
mechanized imagery in the display of 
Schwarzenegger’s body. His 1984 film The 
Terminator, in which he plays a cyborg with a 
singular and all-consuming mission to kill Sarah 
Connor (Linda Hamilton), initiated this discourse 
of man-as-machine, relying upon his perfectly 
constructed muscles to connote mechanization. 
Yet as Hoberman notes, all Schwarzenegger’s 
films that display his body participate in this 
mechanization and project a thoroughly modern 
conception of the body: 

"Mapped, quantified, evaluated, the 
Schwarzenegger torso is less a sex 
object than an object lesson, 
recapitulating the post-Renaissance 
transformation of the human body 
into something to be manipulated and 
rationalised, surveyed and regulated, 
subjected to the institutional discipline 
of prisons, schools, hospitals." (24) 

Thus Schwarzenegger’s use of fetishized, high- 
tech weaponry in his action films represents an 
extension of his quantified and mechanical body. 
He personifies a futurist authoritarian model of 
the human machine. 

Yet throughout the 90s, Schwarzenegger’s star 
text gradually embraced a softening of his 
hardened image, primarily through the 
construction of Schwarzenegger as the ideal 
loving-yet-authoritarian father. This process is 
explicitly dramatized in Kindergarten Cop (1990) 
where Schwarzenegger plays a hard-nosed cop 
who goes undercover as a kindergarten teacher, 
imposes discipline on the classroom, and learns to 
love his newfound fatherly role. In Junior (1994), 
furthermore, Schwarzenegger comedically carries 
a child to term in a gender-bending science 
experiment, highlighting both the feminization of 



the action hero and an emphasis on fatherhood in 
Schwarzenegger’s star text. Perhaps most 
pertinently, in Terminator 2 (1991), 
Schwarzenegger reprises his cyborg role from the 
first Terminator; but in the second film his 
mission is to protect Sarah Connor’s son John, the 
future leader of the human race in a war against 
machines, from a more postmodern liquid/ 
machine killer. The Schwarzenegger cyborg 
humanizes himself by learning human behavior 
from John, and in one scene Sarah notes to 
herself that the cyborg is a perfect, reliable father. 
He even sacrifices his existence for the good of the 
human race by lowering himself (and the 
technology that could destroy the world within 
him) into a vat of melted steel. 

An example of Jeffords’ notion of “individualism 
as fathering” (discussed above), the 
Schwarzenegger star text in the last decade has 
frequently relocated its power and authority into 
the domestic realm of fathering, revealing that, as 
Jeffords explains it, the 

“emotionally whole and physically 
healed man of the eighties wants 
nothing more than to be a father, not a 
warrior cop, after all” (“The Big 
Switch” 200). 

(Incidentally, it is during this process that rumors 
began to spread of Schwarzenegger’s intent to 
enter U.S. politics, perhaps indicating that this 
authoritarian/paternal discourse helped solidify 
his successful bid to become the ultimate 
patriarch: a state leader). 

(Continued: Reinstating the moral occults 
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Selena makes a pathos- 
filled decision to betray her 
husband to the U.S. 
government. 



But Gordy’s paternalism is 
not tempered here with 
enough typical masculine 
strength. Departing from 
action genre conventions, 
Gordy lets numerous 
government agents do the 
dirty work while he caters 
domestically to the needs of 
Selena’s son. 


Reinstating the moral occult 

This paternal trajectory in Schwarzenegger’s star text 
continues in Collateral Damage as the film centers on the 
dual role of action hero and father. The early scenes in the 
film, after all, establish Schwarzenegger’s character Gordy as 
the perfect father. Not only is he a fireman who risks his life to 
save others (as depicted in the opening scene), but we also see 
Gordy helping his young son construct a sci-fi aircraft, 
emphasizing his loving attentiveness and alluding to the 
Schwarzenegger-as-action hero star text: the toy aircraft 
somewhat resembles the metallic endoskeleton of the android 
from the Terminator films. One of the few glimpses we get of 
Schwarzenegger’s aging yet still impressive naked torso, 
furthermore, comes in an early scene where he playfully 
showers with his son, juxtaposing his hyper-masculine 
physique with the everyday domesticity of fatherhood. 

To complement this emphasis on the action hero and 
fatherhood, the pivotal early scene in Collateral Damage in 
which Gordy’s wife and son are killed depicts the threat of 
terrorism as a threat to both the family and the nation. The 
scene interweaves through parallel editing two storylines: 
Gordy meeting his wife and son at a crowded urban plaza and 
the terrorist (disguised as a policeman) placing and detonating 
his bomb as U.S. military and CIA officials enter the 
Colombian consulate in Los Angeles. The crowded plaza, of 
course is just on the other side of a thin glass wall from the 
consulate’s lobby, so as Gordy’s family waits in the plaza, we 
see the terrorist place his bomb (hidden in a police 
motorcycle) and the arriving motorcade of generals and 
government agents. We then cut back and forth between 
Gordy's arriving to meet his family and the government 
officials' arriving at the black marble consulate lobby. A scene 
of traditional nuclear family domesticity is structured into a 
scene of important governmental and military business, 
emphasizing the symbolic connection between familial 
security and national security. As the bomb detonates and 
tears through both the lobby and the crowded plaza on the 
other side of the glass wall, an attack on U.S. security literally 
destroys a typical U.S. family. 


Ironically, Gordy’s wife and son are labeled as “collateral 







Gordy keeps Selena’s son 
with him, acting as the boy's 
protector... 



Meanwhile, Selena must 
choose between her radical 
ideology and her son. She 
chooses her ideology and 
leaves her son behind to 
die in the real attack she 
has planned against the 
State Department. 



Via flashback, Gordy finally 
“sees” what he was missing 
all along. Selena is El Lobo. 
She is the mastermind. 

Here Gordy sees what he 
couldn’t have on the day his 
family was killed: Selena 
was there orchestrating the 
attack, sexualized in a 
blonde wig. 


damage” because they are not the intended targets. Yet it is 
their deaths that bear the symbolic weight of the attack and 
their deaths that provide the narrative conflict for the film. 
Collateral Damage, then, does more than equate national 
security and familial security. It uses violence against the 
nuclear family as a melodramatic trope to enact the nation’s 
peril at the hands of terrorism. 

This scene, therefore, depicts Gordy's failure as a patriarch: he 
fails to protect his wife and child from danger and, even worse, 
was perhaps partially responsible for their deaths. The film 
establishes that, as the mother and child wait for him, Gordy 
arrives late at the plaza. The mother repeatedly looks at her 
watch and says aloud, “Where is he?” And as Gordy notes 
melodramatically later in the film, if he had picked them up on 
time they would have lived and the tragedy would have been 
averted. Although this seems a small offense, it nonetheless 
affirms that 

“threats to the domestic space occur [in 
contemporary action films] because of preoccupied 
or inattentive fathers” (Gallagher 214). 

Gordy's tardiness and failure at a simple domestic task place 
his family (and, by implication, the nation) in grave danger. 

Perhaps the more obvious failure in this scene, however, is 
Gordy’s failure as an action hero. In a crucial sequence, Gordy 
arrives at the consulate and parks illegally, prompting him to 
address the terrorist disguised as a policeman and note that 
he’ll only be there a few minutes. The cop/terrorist, of course, 
nods politely but pays closer attention to the arriving 
government motorcade. Gordy hesitates for a moment, looks 
back at the strangely quiet policeman, but turns away and 
waves to his family. In the world of the action film, the hero 
often evinces a preternatural instinct for danger, an uncanny 
ability to see what others do not. Yet here the audience must 
experience the dramatic irony of Schwarzenegger's coming 
face to face with his nemesis and not recognizing him or the 
threat he poses. 

These failures are symbolically represented in the scene by the 
visual emasculation of Gordy. As the bomb detonates and 
Gordy sees that his family is in danger, the moment when the 
action-hero-as-father must step into action, a distracted taxi 
driver veers off the road and crashes into Gordy, sending him 
flying through the air and knocking him unconscious. At the 














Selena used a cell phone to 
detonate the bomb that 
killed Gordy’s family. 



Now she activates a bomb 
that she's hidden in her 
son’s dinosaur (note the red 
light in the eye). 



Luckily, Gordy finally fulfills 
his role both as action hero 
and father. He tosses the 
bomb out the window and 
protects the little boy from a 
monstrous mother. 


moment he is most needed to fulfill his duties, Gordy is 
rendered impotent and inert in a genre that rewards only 
action and movement. And as the taxi literally comes between 
Gordy and his heroic obligation, we see in two different shots 
that his sunglasses are knocked off his face and sent flying 
through the air. The images of his glasses spinning helplessly 
against the blue sky backdrop points back to and emphasizes 
Gordy’s previous inability to “see” what was in front of him, 
his failure perceive the threat to his family and the nation. 

This scene, therefore, establishes both the narrative and 
thematic imperative of the film: Gordy must be redeemed for 
his failures by seeking justice for both his family and the 
nation, whose representatives decide that the political 
situation in Colombia is too sensitive to authorize the CIA 
agent Brandt to seek out El Lobo. It is at this point in the 
narrative, however, that Gordy’s righteous claim to vengeance 

— the melodramatic imperative to vilify and brutalize the 
terrorists, thereby reinforcing the validity of the family/nation 

— is tempered by the moral ambiguity of U.S. intervention in a 
Colombian civil war, as discussed above. The action and 
violence are few and far between, perhaps reflecting the 
uneasiness of the film’s moral position in light of its attempt to 
discuss the terrorists’ ideologies. In fact, the only major 
extended action sequence before the film’s climax is directed 
at the cocaine processing plant the rebels use to financially 
support their war, an easy target for moral violence given the 
many vilifying discourses of Colombian drug trafficking in 
U.S. culture. 

The moral complexities that engender this uneasy and 
infrequent violence in an action film, however, only solidify 
the action hero's fatherly instinct. This is seen as Gordy comes 
tantalizingly close to fulfilling his murderous mission. After 
terroristically placing a homemade bomb in the home of 
Claudio, Gordy walks away and sees a woman and her son 
walking down the street, the same woman and child that he 
paternally protected in a public market earlier in the film. 
Having to choose between warning the mother and child (and 
thus alerting Claudio to the threat) and letting them die in 
order to enact his revenge, Gordy chooses the former and no 
one is hurt in the explosion. The wife and child, furthermore, 
turn out to be Claudio’s wife and son; Gordy’s warning 
preserved the integrity of their nuclear family. Although a 
contrived and cliched plot twist — the vengeful hero must 
consider the implications of his actions and make the moral 
decision that the villain did not — this scene locates the 
morality of the contemporary action hero in his role as father. 
It is Gordy’s paternalism and devotion to the family that give 
him the moral prerogative rather than a clear-cut vilification 
of terrorism. 



The bomb detonates above 
the building. Did this image 
remind viewers of the news 
footage of the 9/11 attacks? 



Selena, her masquerade as 
caring mother over, reveals 
the true, murderous nature 
of international terrorists. 



Brandt gets what's coming 
to him, thanks to Selena's 
display of violence. 



The film constructs Gordy’s humanitarianism, however, as 
another obstacle to be overcome. Later in the film Gordy 
convinces Claudio’s wife, Selena, to run away to the United 
States with him and inform against her husband. Bringing her 
son along, Selena is taken to the State Department where she 
must identify which major Washington landmark Claudio is 
currently planning to attack. Staging this as the melodramatic 
and pathos-filled decision of a wife to choose the good of the 
society over her loyalty to her family, the film seems to be 
denying the possibility of an action film climax, focusing 
instead on the ability of an army of U.S. government agents to 
locate and stop Claudio, as Gordy passively and domestically 
tends to the needs of Selena and her son. The moral 
ambiguities seem to have trumped the vengeful and righteous 
imperative to ultra-violence. Instead of a merger of the action 
hero and father, we instead get a sensitive and feminized 
patriarch who lets the bureaucracy do the violent grunt work 
for him. 

This potentially un-spectacular ending, however, is only a 
clever ruse. Noticing that Selena shares a unique gesticular 
tick with the masked El Lobo, Gordy redeems himself as an 
action hero by solving the puzzle posed by the narrative: it is 
Selena behind El Lobo’s mask. She is and always has been the 
terrorist mastermind, and Claudio’s potential bombing is only 
a diversion for Selena’s attack from deep within the State 
Department. She has used Gordy’s paternal sensitivity and his 
moral confusion against him. 

If, however, in the opening scenes Gordy fails to see the 
danger right in front of him, he now recognizes his nemesis 
and redeems himself. With an emphasis on Gordy’s 
perception, the film displays in flashback the visual clues 
leading up to this twist. And, illustrating Gordy’s preternatural 
sense of memory, he sees what the audience themselves only 
got a split-second glimpse of: Selena was present at the attack 
that killed Gordy’s family, disguised (and sexualized) in a 
blonde wig and using a cell-phone to detonate the fatal blast. 
Gordy, aware now that a bomb is hidden in Selena’s son’s toy 
dinosaur, averts the attack as he couldn’t in the beginning. 

The film literally displays for both Gordy and the audience the 
solution to the puzzle and the resolution of the moral 
ambiguity. After resolving these anxieties and celebrating 
Gordy’s intuition, the narrative can then fully embrace the 
moral clarity of the action genre and melodrama. And we have 
no qualms with Gordy quite appropriately using a fireman’s 
axe to slay both Selena and Claudio. 

This ending “solves” Gordy’s and the audience’s dilemma 
regarding terrorism on a number of levels. Most explicitly, it 




Now back within action film 
conventions, the hero finds 
an appropriate weapon to 
use against the villains: a 
fireman's axe. 



Selena and Claudio atop 
their motorcycle attempt to 
make their getaway. Again, 
note Selena's complete 
transformation into a violent 
extremist. Her evolution into 
the femme fatale teaches 
viewers to revise their own 
and Gordy's empathy with 
her as a sympathetic victim. 



Selena and Claudio see 
they have fallen into 
Gordy's trap. Appropriately 
he uses fire against them. 


denies the previous implication of the film that even terrorists 
are part of traditional families that need to be protected. Just 
before Gordy recognizes Selena as El Lobo, Selena tries to get 
her son to join her on a trip to the restroom, a trip that we 
learn retrospectively is designed to aid her and her son’s 
escape from the explosion. Yet when Gordy offers to watch her 
son, and she realizes that the boy could not be taken with her 
without raising suspicion, Selena leaves him behind, an act 
which we learn later amounts to the sacrifice of one’s child for 
a radical ideology. Selena becomes, in other words, a 
politically monstrous mother, a woman whose commitment to 
terrorism violates some of the most serious feminine taboos. 
Rather than fulfilling her expected role as an apolitical 
woman, she instead reveals herself to be an uncaring mother. 
This is accentuated after Selena is discovered to be El Lobo, 
and her demure and feminine personality gives way to a 
display of hyper-masculine martial arts brutality and murder. 
Any pretensions to humanity and familial values on the part of 
terrorists, in other words, are merely acts intended to lure 
Gordy (and the nation) into a dangerous empathy. Terrorists, 
instead, unnaturally disregard even the lives of their own 
offspring. 

By implication, Claudio and Selena’s rejection of “natural” 
parental roles, their masquerade as loving parents, calls into 
question their claims to a nationalist ideology. Just as Gordy’s 
duty to his family and duty to his nation are one in the same, 
Claudio’s and Selena’s disregard for their child casts them as 
unfit representatives of nationalism. They do not embody the 
traditional values that both families and nations are 
supposedly held together with and definitely could not act as a 
wholesome national parental unit the way, for example, 

Ronald and Nancy Reagan could. Just as Claudio’s 
appropriation of a symbol of state-sponsored authority in the 
opening scene — the policeman’s uniform — is an unnatural 
and dangerous masquerade, his donning of military uniforms 
throughout the film becomes a simulation of nationalism 
rather than an expression of true, paternal, nationalist 
leadership, as illustrated in an earlier, grotesque scene where 
Claudio forces a poisonous snake down the throat of an 
ineffective subordinate. This typical, evil, movie villain 
brutality underscores the “true” nature of terrorism: 
underneath a superficial nationalist rhetoric, no matter how 
justified the grievances, lies a sinister sadism. 

In response to this assertion of terrorism as melodramatic 
evil, the film offers Gordy’s paternal, imperialist authority as 
the solution to the many dilemmas and ambiguities raised. 
Deploying a common trope of the action genre, Collateral 
Damage sets Gordy’s benevolent paternalism in opposition to 
the ineffective or inhumane efforts of governmental 





Flames engulf Selena and 
Claudio. Gordy finally gets 
his spectacular revenge 
now that the narrative has 
erased any moral ambiguity 
about international 
terrorism. 



In a stereotypical action film 
moment, Gordy barely 
escapes from the inferno he 
created. 



Gordy finishes off Claudio 
with an axe. The viewer is 
no longer uneasy with 
Gordy's brutal killing of 
Claudio. As the narrative 
reinstates moral legibility, 
we no longer question the 
need for spectacular 
violence to combat 
international terrorism. 


bureaucracy as represented by the CIA agent Brandt (who is 
unceremoniously executed by Selena in the final scenes). 
Dismissing the atrocities of U.S. imperialism in Colombia as 
the effects of Brandt’s overzealous and cynical actions, the film 
taps into Schwarzenegger’s star text; the narrative positions 
Gordy as a morally sensitive yet authoritarian (and violent 
when absolutely needed) model of U.S. participation in 
developing nations. Gordy’s reward for serving his nation and 
revenging his family, after all, is Claudio’s and Selena’s 
Colombian child, who happens to be the same age as Gordy’s 
son, and who welcomes Gordy’s embrace with open arms 
despite the fact that Gordy only minutes previously 
slaughtered the boy’s parents with an axe. Participating in one 
of cinema’s most pervasive tropes of imperialism and Western 
hegemony, Collateral Damage exemplifies Ella Shohat and 
Robert Stam’s observation, 

“The in loco parentis ideology of paternalistic 
gradualism assumed the necessity of White 
trusteeship” (140). 

Literally replacing the Colombian boy’s biological parents with 
a muscled white patriarch, Collateral Damage demonstrates 
how the action hero-as-father uses the vilification of terrorism 
to justify necessary but violent interventions overseas. 

The film’s depictions of the moral ambiguities of terrorism 
and imperialism, therefore, dramatized small but significant 
cultural concerns pre-9/11 that the good/evil binary 
opposition represented by terrorism was inadequate in 
conceptualizing the problem. Gordy’s quest into the heart of 
the Colombian jungle allegorically presents not just his 
psychological investigation of the need for personal revenge 
but a national investigation of the brutalities of imperialism. 
Resolving these concerns for both Gordy and the audience, 
however, Collateral Damage vehemently reasserts the need 
for good/evil rhetoric and a paternalistic interest in foreign 
nations. 

Conclusion 

When Collateral Damage was finally released in February of 
2002, several reviewers chastised the film for being “tired and 
outdated” (Major) or a “relic from an earlier (if not kindler 
and gentler) time” (Ebert). It was seen as a film that “founders 












Gordy's reward. Moments 
after slaying the boy's 
parents, Gordy scoops up 
Selena and Claudio's son. 
The child is thankful to be in 
the arms of his muscled, 
white protector. As the 
paternal imperialist wins 
out, we also accept the 
necessity of the United 
States' "benevolent" and 
fatherly involvement in 
other countries. 


on its pre-Sept. 11 assumptions” (Weiskind). One reviewer 
even notes that, while many other action film stars from the 
1980s and 90s have distanced themselves from the genre, 

“Only Schwarzenegger, unmovable as Atlas, 
struggles against the advancing years and changing 
times” (Berardinelli). 

The consensus seemed to be that Collateral Damage 
represents an outmoded approach to terrorism, that the U.S. 
public in the wake of 9/11 wanted a more subtle and sensitive 
approach to the issue of violence and terrorism than can be 
offered by the spectacle and excess of the action film genre. As 
David Grove laments, “Will we ever be able to enjoy mindless 
action ever again?” 

While it seems true that Collateral Damage is an outdated 
addition to the U.S. discourse on terrorism and violence, I 
don’t think that is it outdated in the way that many of the 
reviews described. I don’t think that it fails to address a now 
more politically sensitive and complex U.S. public, despite the 
numerous and unsubstantiated claims that the U.S. people are 
somehow more mature and knowledgeable about 
international terrorism post 9/11. Rather, I think that 
Collateral Damage simply fails to conform to the new 
“realities” of the United States’ hegemonic discourse of 
terrorism, realities that call for even more direct and violent 
military action and a more vehement articulation of the 
good/evil rhetoric. Reviewer Neil Smith seems to have 
acknowledged this when he observed that, 

“there’s something slightly distasteful about 
Arnold [Schwarzenegger] taking matters into his 
own hands and winning the war against terrorism 
single-handedly. Such reactionary Reaganism may 
have made its name two decades ago, but now it 
just seems naive, trite, and even a little 
dangerous.” 

As the current administration focuses its rhetoric on garnering 
support for widespread military intervention and the toppling 
of states that allegedly support terror networks, the emphasis 
on individual action in Collateral Damage and the depiction 
of government bureaucracy as either ruthless (Brandt) or 
cowardly (Brandt’s politician bosses) doesn’t seem to fit in 
with the dominant perspective on terrorism. The film, in 
short, doesn’t go far enough in advocating a broad military 
deployment against terrorism. 

Collateral Damage seems outdated post 9/11, moreover, 
because it fails to compete with the mass-mediated images of 
the September 11 attacks. The major cultural work of 


Collateral Damage is the staging of U.S. cultural anxieties 
surrounding international terrorism, and then resolving these 
anxieties by instituting a moral prerogative to excessive 
violence and to the nation's acting as patriarchal caretaker of 
infantialized developing countries. It is a melodramatic 
articulation of moral legibility. Yet what Collateral Damage 
does clumsily in two hours is accomplished succinctly and 
powerfully in 90 seconds of home video footage of two planes 
veering into the twin towers. These images and all the others 
of the attacks that have come to saturate U.S. culture have 
taken on such symbolic importance that, by comparison, 
Collateral Damage seems not too violent or too insensitive 
but too ignorant about the “true” and evil nature of 
international terrorism. 

The myriad images of the attacks have become synonymous 
with the pathetic suffering of the nation and our own virtuous 
vision of the United States as the suffering hero. Using the 
melodramatic mode more efficiently and powerfully than 
Collateral Damage, they can convince us far better that we 
Americans are essentially good and terrorists are 
unquestionably evil. In short, in the drama of nation building 
and violent imperialism, Collateral Damage took the stage 
just a few months too late. 

(Continued: Notes) 
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Notes 

1. This can be supported by recently discovered home video footage of 
the 9/11 attacks in which Czech immigrant Pavel Hlava focuses on 
and zooms in on a billboard for the film just before he turns his 
attention to the towers and captures the attacks on film (Glanz 34). 

2. This definition of terrorism, of course, is not uniformly accepted. 
Gibbs, for example, only uses the distinction between legitimate 
conventional warfare and illegitimate terrorism as one of five 
determinants in his definition of terrorism, leaving open the 
possibility for state-sponsored violence to be labeled as terrorism 
(330). Others such as Perdue and Chomsky focus specifically on 
state-sponsored violence in their discussions of terrorism. Most 
attempts to establish an empirical definition of terrorism, however, 
tend not to discuss the ideological importance of using the term itself. 
They approach terrorism as an already existing phenomenon that 
needs definition without acknowledging that the act of definition 
itself is ideological. 

3* To offer a much more recent example of this rhetoric and the 
melodrama of terrorism, note Tony Blair’s response to the London 
subway bombings in which the attackers were characterized as 
“barbaric” thugs waging war on “civilization” itself. 

4. The idea that terrorists are irrational brutes is so essential to 
Western cultures, in fact, that the dominant ideologies cannot even 
bear minor dissent from this position. Susan Sontag, for example, 
while still decrying the violence of the attacks as “monstrous,” 
nonetheless asked in an editorial in The New Yorker, “Where is the 
acknowledgement that this was not a ‘cowardly’ attack on 
‘civilization’ or ‘liberty’ or ‘humanity’ or ‘the free world’ but an attack 
on the world’s self-proclaimed super-power, undertaken as a 
consequence of specific U.S. alliances and actions?” (32). Such a 
position earned her the scorn of many and led Andrew Sullivan to 
start giving out the “Sontag Award” to critics of the wars in 
Afghanistan and Iraq who he considers unpatriotic or even 
treasonous. In addition, Ward Churchill has faced similar scorn for 
applauding the 9/11 attacks and critiquing the United States. The 
University of Colorado (where Churchill was employed) even opened 
an investigation on his comments that threatened his tenured 
position. 




5^ The decision to move the action of the film from Libya to Colombia 
is an interesting one. It was mostly likely a decision made to distance 
the film from the culturally sensitive issue of Middle Eastern 
terrorism, but it involves the film in the issue of U.S. intervention in 
South America, which, as Barry Rubin points out, has been 
traditionally far more violent and oppressive than U.S. intervention 
in the Middle-East (98). As this fact is little known in the culture, and 
the film keeps a safe distance from historical specificity, however, it 
seems likely that the move to Colombia was intended to focus the 
story on a “generic” exotic nation to serve as the backdrop for a 
Western story about terrorism. We can also see this displacement of 
the issue of Middle Eastern terrorism onto a somehow more non¬ 
threatening (at least to Americans) form of terrorism in many other 
films throughout the 1990s: for example, Harrison Ford’s action films 
of the 1990s dealt with Irish terrorism — Patriot Games (1992) and 
The Devil’s Own (1997) — Colombian terrorism and drug dealers — 
Clear and Present Danger (1994) — and post-Soviet Russian 
terrorism — Air Force One (1997); the Die Hard films focused on 
German terrorists — Die Hard (1988) and Die Hard 3: Die Hard 
With a Vengeance (1995) — and South American terrorists — Die 
Hard 2: Die Harder (1990); the 1997 film The Peacemaker dealt with 
Balkan terrorists with a stolen nuclear weapon. Similarly, The Sum of 
All Fears (2002) changed the Middle Eastern terrorists in Tom 
Clancy’s novel to Austrian neo-fascist terrorists for the film version. 

6. This is supported by the second season of the critically acclaimed 
television show 24. In this season the protagonist, Jack Bauer, must 
stop Middle Eastern terrorists from detonating a nuclear bomb in 
downtown Los Angeles while simultaneously saving and reconciling 
with his estranged daughter. The show focuses on Jack’s role as a 
failed father and dramatizes how the reconciliation of the white, U.S. 
family takes place at the expense of the vilification of racialized 
villains. (This holds true despite the fact that the main villain in the 
show was revealed to be a blonde, white, U.S. woman who was raised 
abroad for a time in the Middle East and is engaged to a Middle 
Eastern man. Unveiling her as the mastermind works less to make 
the evil of the threat somehow more white and less racial than to 
reveal the vulnerability of innocent, pure, blonde U.S. women to the 
evil ideologies of “other” cultures and Middle Eastern men). 
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A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 


• Code Unknown [CU], 

• The Piano Teacher 
[PT], 

• Funny Games [FG]. 



There is almost a fade-to- 
white, an uncharacteristic 
but effective commentary. 
[PT] 



Erika brutally reconciles, in 
herself, man-who- 
penetrates with woman- 
who-bleeds. [PT] 


Films of Michael Haneke 
Utopia of fear 

by Justin Vicari 

“Something in reality strikes a chord in paranoid 
fantasy and is warped by it. The sadism latent in 
everyone unerringly divines the weakness latent in 
everyone. And the fantasy of persecution is 
contagious: wherever it occurs spectators are 
driven irresistibly to imitate it... — the bottomless 
solitude of the deluded has a tendency to 
collectivization and so quotes the delusion into 
existence.” 

— Theodor W. Adorno ]jQ 

1 . 

Michael Haneke’s cinema is stark. His films have few stylistic 
flourishes. Toward the end of The Piano Teacher (2001), there 
is almost a fade-to-white, when the heroine Erika Kohut 
(played by Isabelle Huppert) staggers out onto the ice rink. 
This unexpected flirtation with a “romantic” cinematic device 
becomes an uncharacteristic, but effective, commentary on the 
action we’re seeing. At the moment when her fragile identity 
seems on the point of completely disintegrating, the screen 
itself is engulfed, blinded, blurred. But for the most part, 
Haneke abjures such commentary — except, sometimes, by 
omitting things. Minimalistically, he subtracts from, rather 
than adds to, the mise-en-scene. In Code Unknown: 
Incomplete Tales of Several Journeys (2000), he often cuts 
scenes in the middle of dialogue, using brief intervals of black 
screen to separate these fragments. Indeed, this very 
discontinuity, expressive of an atomized social order, is 
referred to in the film’s title, the idea that human interaction 
has become impossibly disjointed and devoid of meaning, an 
“unknown code,” a series of “incomplete tales.” 

Haneke depicts human behavior at its worst, but never to 
glory or wallow in this, rather to point up the universal 
conditions under which such behavior inevitably takes place. 





Ifs ndt-v^ry appetising. 


In men's absence, women 
assume men's implacability. 
[PT] 



In Funny Games 
featureless, stillborn, 
identical, eggs are the 
perfect image for. 



....the drab conformist 
functionaries that human 
beings have become. 


Deformations are imposed on human life by the “dog-eat-dog” 
terms of capitalist society, where only the fittest, and most 
ruthless, are able to survive. Haneke’s nihilism has an 
essentially moral component, a negation that is not 
pessimistic for its own sake but meant to produce in the 
audience a level of outrage that can become transformative. 
There is no safety net occupying the margins of Haneke’s 
films, qualifying their invidious nihilism as only one possible 
point of view among many. There is no indication that the 
world could be other than violent, chaotic, inhuman. We are 
always aware in Haneke that we are helplessly watching — like 
his camera that only watches, never underscoring, never 
intervening. But this feeling of helplessness fuels the films’ 
critique. 

As a result, his films can be grueling. The systematic 
psychological and physical destruction of the family in Funny 
Games (1997) takes place seemingly in real time, 
uninterruptedly. Neither the authorities nor the filmmaker 
will step in to restore even a temporary sense of order or 
breathing room. Similarly, Erika Kohut’s devastating self- 
destructiveness in The Piano Teacher is a mechanism that, 
once put into motion, can not be stopped. One thinks of those 
little wind-up toys that hurtle spasmodically forward and will 
tumble off the edge of the table unless someone catches them. 
(“I’m just winding you up,” a film director tells an actor and 
actress to prepare them for a scene, in one of the many 
sequences about filmmaking in Code Unknown .) But this 
saving agency rarely occurs. When it does occur, startlingly, in 
Funny Games — one of the killers suddenly rewinds the film 
to make the action turn out differently — it is not in the service 
of rescue, but rather of greater destruction. The only certainty 
in Haneke’s films is that the world we know will come to a 
violent end, right before our eyes. The only questions are, how 
quickly and by what means. 


2. 



The duplicity of human emotions — made ubiquitous and 
commonplace by the culture industry — has undermined the 
entire social order. Early in Code Unknown, the actress Anne 
(Juliette Binoche) goes to audition for the role of a woman 
trapped in a room by a serial killer. The audition is an improv, 
with the director filling in the killer’s role. She is told she is 
about to die. From off screen, the director says, “You fell into 









A killer’s wink indicts our 
constant need for 
entertaiment. [FG] 



Bored with torturing victims, 
the killer returns to TV. [FG] 



Are Funny Game's killers 
an allegory of the culture 
industry? 



FG's killers want to replace 
their victims' smug 
contented smiles with 
twisted mouths and red 
eyes puffy from crying. 


my trap.” Instantly, Anne begins to enact “terror.” 

There is a moment where reality and fantasy conflate. What if 
this happens to be a real trap, if the audition itself has been 
used as a ploy (in the “real” world) to lure her to her death? 
Her fear seems genuine, even to the extent that it is tentative 
at first. She’s baffled, incredulous, “You can’t be serious, this 
can’t be happening.” In terms of the narrative, we have only 
recently met this character and engaged with her. And this 
moment of “sudden death” recalls Hitchcock’s sardonic, 
outrageous killing-off of the main character midway through 
Psycho (i960), a flagrant breaking of the unwritten laws of 
filmmaking that simultaneously inscribes the breaking of the 
written societal law in an act of murder. 

Put otherwise, someone whom we feel is or should be familiar 
(in all senses of this word — known; seen; acquainted with; 
unconstrained; part of a recognizable family structure) gets 
suddenly and irrevocably removed from us. To add to the 
viewer’s discomfort, Haneke films this scene like a typical 
slasher movie, with the camera bearing down on the victim 
from the killer’s point of view. Haneke cuts away before we 
find out exactly what happens. Several scenes later, we see 
Anne again, alive and well, and can assume with real certainty 
that her earlier scene of terror was, in fact, only what it 
seemed to be on the surface: a harmless acting audition — no 
doubt precisely for a role in a slasher movie. 

But have we really broken the unknown code, even after 
gaining this certainty? One of the more provocative 
statements posed by Haneke’s films is that representation is as 
real as reality itself — perhaps even more so, since 
representation is deliberate, pre-selected, chosen, while reality 
is ephemeral and subject to chance. The actress who has 
elaborately pretended to die in front of our eyes has, in some 
sense, truly died for us. Otherwise, the feelings occasioned in 
us by her “death” would be ineluctably a lie. Living with so 
many lies on a daily basis — lies that have the visceral feel of 
truth — becomes dislocating, maddening, and leads to further 
lies. To torment the victimized family in Funny Games, the 
killers spin various identities for themselves, mostly untrue. 
(They also use, as aliases, the names of famous cartoon duos: 
Tom and Jerry, Beavis and Butthead.) It is part of the killers’ 
sadism that they tap, sarcastically, into the need of their 
middle-class victims to be clear about identity as the key to the 
puzzle of social meanings. Being murdered for no discernible 
reason at all, by a complete stranger, is presumably more 
disturbing than being murdered for some specified, 
“comprehensible” reason, by someone whom one knows or 
thinks one knows — as if the end result for the victim were not 
ultimately and disastrously the same. 







Haneke lingers on the 
overstocked refrigerator in 
the victims’ lake house. 


[FG] 



Why would anyone fake 
fear? Fear is iconoclastic, 
the feeling of everything 
falling apart, centerless. 



Knowing the playing field is 
not level, black characters 
attack white ones again and 
again. [CU] 


An awareness of one’s own vulnerability, coupled with the 
manifest intention of others to do harm, forms the first 
mortification of the flesh and spirit, the first scar, after which 
one already begins to die or become dead, precisely from the 
fact of this awareness alone. Indeed, in Haneke’s films, the 
brutalized heart, assaulted by the world, can never unmake 
any of its scars. It can only learn to play with them, wallowing, 
fixated, in controlled repetitions of the torture. The 
photojournalist in Code Unknown, a war correspondent who 
is involved with Anne, comes to crave his exposure to the 
killing fields; safely home in Paris, he misses the day-to-day 
experience of life in a war zone. Erika Kohut uses flirtations 
with rough sex and sadomasochism to attempt to repress the 
deeper and more painful wounds of her childhood and her 
abusive relationship with her mother, but she goes, so to 
speak, from the frying pan into the fire. We see that being 
saved from one horrendous fate does not preclude meeting an 
even worse one, as when the wife, escaping from the killers in 
Funny Games, makes a desperate decision on the road to flag 
down a strange car — which turns out to be the killers again. 
This trick, a staple of thrillers from time immemorial, takes on 
renewed urgency in Haneke’s fatalistic vision: given enough 
time, the wind-up toy will always find the edge of the table. 

3 . 

Some people “live in reality,” we are told by the killers in 
Funny Games, and others “in fiction.” Like a plague, “fiction,” 
entertainment, escapism — in the shape of these killers — are 
spread from home to home, family to family, wiping out 
everything in their path. Are these killers an allegory of the 
culture industry? Just as they constantly and sadistically urge 
the family whom they are torturing to “join in the game,” to 
have fun and (in effect) enjoy getting killed, so they also 
directly engage us, the audience. “You want a real ending, with 
plausible plot development, don’t you?” one of them asks the 
camera, his wink indicting our relentless need to be 
entertained as yet another part of the system that creates such 
dehumanized violence to begin with. “Why don’t you kill us 
right away?” the husband asks, hoping for mercy, and the 
killer answers by referring to “the entertainment value” of a 
slow death. “We’d all be deprived of our pleasure.” (In the very 
next scene, we see that the killer has already grown bored with 
torturing his victims and has now turned to watching TV.) 

For all of these reasons it makes absolutely no sense to speak 
of heroes and villains in Haneke’s work (this is an idea that 
belongs to a continuous, ordered universe), not even flawed, 
villainous heroes or heroic villains — or, for that matter, the 














In an audition, Anne 
instantly begins to enact 
“terror”: An actress who 
pretends to die before our 
eyes... [CU] 



... has in some sense “truly” 
died for us. Otherwise, the 
feelings evoked by her 
death would be a lie. 



"I aborted while you were 
away." Anne uses her 
biology as a weapon 
against her sometimes 
lover, the photojournalist. 
It's a trick of domination 
which she has learned from 
men. 


slyer, more modern and politicized dialectic of the 
disenfranchised and the privileged. Haneke’s films view 
society as combinations and conflicts of integers, animals or 
machines. There is a question as to whether his characters are 
even fully sentient, much less agencies of morality or 
immorality. What Haneke depicts is a condition of total war, 
“the war of all against all,” from which no one is spared from 
participating. 

Though Haneke’s films could be called “behaviorist” in their 
dispassionate tracking of random or repeated actions, they do 
not suggest that behavior can ever be neatly tied to, or 
predicted by, the characters’ ostensible identities. The 
victimized family in Funny Games is well-off. (Haneke lingers 
on shots of their boat, their expensive golf clubs, the fully 
stocked refrigerator in their lake house.) When we first meet 
them, they are playing a silly guessing-game with their 
classical CD collection, the haut-bourgeoisie at home. 
However, their attackers are also wealthy, boys from rich 
families with a similar, if more sociopathic, sense of 
entitlement. Likewise, in The Piano Teacher, we feel sorry for 
Walter Klemmer, the young man from a privileged family who 
is drawn into Erika’s web. He eventually assaults her, but we 
see that he’s been driven to this brutal moment by her 
psychological warfare and her advertisement of her 
masochistic fantasies. Prior to this, he had attempted to treat 
her with respect and love. 

The thorny knot at the heart of The Piano Teacher — the 
raging masochist, the passive-aggressive woman destroyed by 
finally getting the abuse she has craved — is a central 
metaphor for Haneke’s vision of the world. In a condition of 
total war, love has to become tough. Where it remains selfless 
and sacrificing, it (of course) is no longer fit enough to survive 
— but also, significantly, it becomes masochism. “Love isn’t 
everything,” Klemmer tells Erika after he has beaten and 
raped her. The ultimate act of masochism would be to die for 
someone else. This is certainly no longer within the realm of 
romantic or even particularly sexual experience, but occurs, 
rather, as a symptom of the very impossibility of authentic 
romantic-sexual experience. Erika thrives in a world of pure 
fantasy. The attractive student strikes her as a perfect 
candidate for her fantasies of being dominated, but the reality 
of it is not what she had expected. It turns out that abuse from 
an attractive man is as painful as abuse from any other. 








4. 



The photojournalist takes to 
the subway... 



...snapping candid portraits 
of commuters. This black- 
and-white portrait is one of 
his "subway series." 



The Piano Teacher 's irony 
is that the masochist must 
become the aggressor. 



Haneke’s matter-of-fact depictions of universal alienation 
recall the pessimistic philosophy of Theodor W. Adorno. 
(Haneke seems to acknowledge this connection by having 
Erika quote Adorno’s essay on Schumann at her first meeting 
with Klemmer.) Adorno had a keen sense of societal 
apocalypse, but almost what one could call an apocalypse of 
banality. The great catastrophe — capitalism — has already 
taken place, devastating entire nations for generations into the 
future, without necessarily killing anyone directly. Those who 
experience the catastrophe become like the walking wounded 
or the undead, trying to inhabit a barely inhabitable world, 
living lives that are no longer their own, no longer human, 
lives that have been profoundly deformed. 

As part of this process of deformation, emotions are turned 
into commodities, mocked, made unreal. The lack of freedom 
in public life remorselessly invades private turf: any attempt to 
break away from the herd, to reclaim personal space and time, 
personal identity, is allowed for, a priori, and therefore 
nullified, within the confines of the herd itself. The two-day 
weekend or the two-week vacation — precisely as sanctioned 
islands away from the drudgery of work, and therefore 
circumscribed by that drudgery — guarantee that no one will 
have any fun. The family on holiday is no freer than the same 
family trapped in its work and school routine, and to 
underscore this, Haneke shows them being slaughtered like 
cattle during their vacation. In Haneke, worldwide 
destruction is not a sci-fi phenomenon, not a matter of special 
effects. Haneke’s films depict this destruction — as Adorno 
does — as an ongoing attrition that looks and feels no different 
from “normal” day-to-day life. 

Even the potential antidote to this universal condition of 
deformity — rebellion — has been co-opted by the totalitarian 
system of post-industrial capitalism. “Rebellion” is itself just 
another mass-produced commodity, waiting harmlessly on the 
shelf to be purchased and consumed. Therefore, those films, 
for instance, which seem to make a point of radically 
questioning the system, nonetheless emerge from the heart of 
the system itself, which is inoculated, a priori, against such 
protest. Radical activity is already wholly circumscribed by the 
production-consumption nexus. The challenging, disturbing, 
threatening film gets consumed like any other, and the ideas 
within it remain embryonic, fantasies; nothing is spawned. 

The “dangerous” film, already a product and a mass-media 
event, is neutralized as a weapon precisely by appearing in the 
same theaters and video rental stores as Jurassic Park and 
Harry Potter. (Likewise, the raucous, atonal John Zorn music 


Sex takes on the same 






rigors as playing note- 
perfect music, doomed by 
ordinary physical 
limitations. [PT] 



A movement beginning with 
harvesting eggs from lesser 
species... [FG] 


— used in the background of Funny Games — is, again, just 
another segment of the culture industry, however menacing 
and experimental, something that can be purchased in a store 
alongside the staid recordings of classical music that define 
the taste of the victimized family.) What would be truly radical 
would be art that never becomes available at all, in a mass- 
produced sense — but how would we even know such art 
existed? It would suffer from a lack of influence because of its 
invisibility, even as mass-produced art loses influence due to 
its visibility. 

Though essentially disarmed, castrated by commodification, 
“taste” nonetheless remains as a stubborn, goading signifier of 
intellectual or social placement; seemingly, it exists to torture 
the ones for whom such issues of taste might still matter. 
“Anarchy doesn’t seem to be your forte,” Erika chastens 
Klemmer at one of their tense piano lessons; she’s already 
sublimating rampant sexual urges into music (and music 
criticism). “That’s the obstinacy of the complacent middle- 
class,” she tells another student, underlining the use of irony 
in Schubert’s song-cycle Winterreise. 



... ends in homicide as a 
universal condition. [FG] In 
this sense, FG dovetails 
with another dark satire... 



...John Waters’ Pink 
Flamingoes. 


Erika upholds the idea of art as rebellion. Since she is a live 
performer of essentially “dead” music, we think that she might 
escape the effects of commodification, and the duplicity of 
emotions promoted by the culture industry. “I have no 
feelings,” she says at one point, “and if I ever do, they won’t 
defeat my intelligence.” Instead, she ends up helplessly 
enacting the allegory of castrated rebellion. What she really 
craves, at a level even deeper than her championing of 
anarchy, is to be repressed, imprisoned, defeated, held in 
check. Her own self-destruction, her nullification, is the main 
ingredient in her radicalism. She offers herself up to be 
crushed (first in her fantasies, then in real life) by an imagined 
male figure who could be called, for lack of a better word, 
Nazi-like — as if by being willing to become a victim one could 
definitively prove that fascism exists. (This psychological 
double bind is similar to that of the black characters in Code 
Unknown, who need to view themselves as perennial victims 
of white racist society in order to derive their sense of identity, 
and along with that identity, the power to make others take 
note of them.) 

In their first conversation, at a genteel recital, Erika coaches 
Klemmer not to be “disdainful” of Bruckner (historically, a 
notorious anti-Semite) in the same way that, later on, she 
coaches him to be physically abusive during sex. The corrosive 
irony of The Piano Teacher is, of course, that the masochist 
must become the aggressor, demanding abuse from a man 
who is at first completely willing to treat her well — a man 
who, in short, tries to love her. But Erika’s perverse 






machinations are a denial of the existence of love, or indeed, a 
bitter acknowledgment of that universal power of the culture 
industry to crush all opposition by co-opting it. For her, sexual 
pleasure (already identical to its affective opposite: pain) must 
take on the same chilly, demanding rigors of playing note- 
perfect music — an ideal which is frustrated by ordinary 
human physical limitations. 

(Continued on page 2 } 
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The duplicity of human 
emotions, made ubiquitous 
and commonplace by the 
culture industry... [PT] 


As a study in the psychosexual dynamic of sadomasochism, 
The Piano Teacher boldly rewrites the traditional models of 
how this dynamic has been portrayed. Let’s compare it to 
Luchino Visconti’s Senso (1952). 

Senso is a masterpiece of melodrama: its characters’ emotions 
obey a crazy logic. Alida Valli is an Italian countess during the 
Austrian occupation, who, literally overnight, surrenders so 
completely to a young Austrian officer (Farley Granger) that 
she ends up not only betraying her husband but her entire 
country as well. She gives this officer the subscription money 
that has been raised to support the Italian rebel army. The 
Farley Granger character, likewise, emotes his way through a 
difficult key change, when he decides to desert his own army 
and become a ne’er-do-well. 



...has undermined the entire 
social order. The film 
Frequency is playing at... 


Visconti’s bravura camerawork establishes needed distance 
from these operatic characters — throughout long scenes 
where they declare their love, argue, gnash their teeth, wring 
their hands — by swooping past them, or looking down on 
them from disorienting angles, or having them play directly to 
the camera, to startling effect. We feel that we are watching 
people on a stage, rather than “real” people. But the situation, 
we note, is fairly straightforward. The male is a sadist who 
picks out and trains a female masochist to sacrifice herself for 
him. This masochistic impulse is one of passive surrender. The 
woman suffers, gives herself away. 



... the drive-in movie theate 
where Erika seeks 
voyeuristic sexual thrills by 
looking at people having 


Haneke’s film presents an important twist on this well-worn 
scenario. In The Piano Teacher, masochism is itself a naked 
bid for power. Just as (in Schopenhauer) the stone reveals its 
will, its inner nature, through its perfect obedience to the 
natural law of gravity, the masochist, too, has a will, however 
self-limiting, that expresses itself in surrender. Ultimately, 
Erika uses her masochistic fantasies, not to complete her 
surrender to Walter, but to push him away. She gains the 
upper hand by these fantasies, revealing her coldness, her 
indifference to actually sleeping with him. She claims to want 
a full-blown master-slave relationship with complicated daily 
rules of behavior, but she resists even being alone with him in 
a room. After pushing him away and making him read the long 










sex in cars. For her, reality 
and fantasy collapse upon 
each other in a disasterous 
way. [PT] 


letter in which she has detailed the various abuses she would 
like him to inflict, she attempts to send him away: “Go home 
and let me know tomorrow. It doesn’t matter.” Walter senses 
that her “surrender” is actually an attempt to maintain greater 
control, or to evade a real relationship altogether, and it’s this 
that frustrates him, drives him into rage. 



Erika Kohut uses flirtations 
with rough sex and 
masochism to attempt to 
repress the deeper and 
more painful wounds... [PT] 



...of her childhood and her 
abusive relationship with 
her mother... 



...but she goes, so to 
speak, from the frying pan 
into the fire. [PT] 


Erika’s masochism has short-circuited her emotions, 
precluding any possibility of her feeling love — unlike the 
overblown suffering of Alida Valli in Senso, where masochism 
becomes a gateway to expressing the most passionate 
romantic feelings. Valli seeks to reclaim Farley Granger’s 
“humanity,” hidden underneath the Prussian officer’s cloak. 
Her love is meant to elevate them both to the status of Two 
Human Souls, no longer defined by nationalistic allegiances. 
Granger’s exploitation of her idealism is the film’s central 
tragedy. But all of this soft-focus romanticism which, in 
Visconti’s film, makes masochism nearly indistinguishable 
from “operatic love,” is stricken from Haneke’s hard-edged 
approach. 

In giving his masochistic protagonist a certain agency — she 
coldly engineers the terms of her own abuse — Haneke 
exposes the ways in which she has fully internalized the 
limited, one-sided choices offered to her by male-dominated 
society. Erika represents, in extremis, the distortion of woman 
through the lens of male domination. Knowing that she is only 
permitted to enter society at the status of an object, she 
chooses to do so with a vengeance. 

If the reigning sexual and romantic economy which Erika 
attempts to disrupt is not, in itself, a healthy one, we 
nonetheless see that her “hostile takeover” is staged, not on 
her own terms but on that reigning economy’s — which is 
driven by issues of power and control at its very core. In a 
reversal of Valli’s crusade to find and restore a higher 
humanity through love, Erika wants to strip away all possible 
tenderness from her love for Klemmer, reducing them to cogs 
in some infernal desire-machine. At the very least, Erika 
cannot view Walter as a human being and respond to him 
accordingly. She turns him into an unfeeling and 
dehumanized tool, thereby reifying the trend of society to do 
this to all of its members. 

Again, the emotional duplicity that is everywhere in post¬ 
industrial capitalist society gives birth to a will divided against 
itself. Beneath the depraved, desperate sensualist clawing 
after pleasures, lies the frigid case-study who will have none of 
it, even under duress. Being driven to these extremes, with no 
modulation between them, is already the sign of a deep and 
distressing lack of freedom. As Adorno writes in Minima 







Moralia, “Freedom would be not to choose between black and 
white but to abjure such prescribed choices. ”[2] Adorno 
speaks of the acculturation of femininity as being part of such 
a prescribed, “black and white” choice, a zone pre-conditioned 
by (and dependent upon) male domination, the image of 
woman as automatically the opposite of man: 


In The Piano Teacher Erika 
thrives in a world of pure 
fantasy: 



...the attractive student 
strikes her as a perfect 
candidate for... 



...her fantasies of being 
dominated, but... 



...the reality of it is not what 


“The feminine character, and the ideal of 
femininity on which it is modeled, are products of 
masculine society. The image of undistorted nature 
arises only in distortion, as its opposite. Where it 
claims to be humane, masculine society 
imperiously breeds in women its own corrective, 
and shows itself through this limitation implacably 
the master. The feminine character is a negative 
imprint of domination. But therefore equally bad. 
Whatever is in the context of bourgeois delusion 
called nature, is merely the scar of social 
mutilation... The woman who feels herself a 
wound when she bleeds knows more about herself 
than the one who imagines herself a flower because 
that suits her husband.” [3] 

There is a particularly painful and graphic scene in The Piano 
Teacher where Erika, alone in the bathroom, cuts her vagina 
with a razor and bleeds into the tub. She brutally reconciles, in 
herself, woman-who-bleeds and man-who-penetrates, 
suggesting that, in the immediate absence of men, women will 
step in to assume the natural “implacability” of males. Indeed, 
it is another woman, her mother, who, seeing the trickle of 
blood down her leg and assuming it to be her period, upbraids 
her for the “ugly truth” of her femaleness: “Be more careful. 
That’s not very appetizing.” 

And isn’t this “scar of social mutilation” also the reason why 
Anne, in Code Unknown, gets back at her distant boyfriend by 
telling him that, while he was away in Afghanistan, she 
aborted their child? Her story turns out to be a ruse, an 
instance of woman-as-everyday-actress, taking available 
refuge in deception and manipulation. But for a moment his 
painful sense of betrayal is all too real, as she uses her biology 
against him, claiming her reproductive organs not as an 
extension, or a mirror, of male society, but a weapon against 
it: a trick of domination which she has also learned from 
men. [4] 

6. 

If masochism becomes a way of getting at the truth of social 
brutality and indifference, then, it must be asked, is it an act of 
sadism to elicit this truth? Is Haneke, by definition and 
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default, a kind of sadist? Fear would seem to be the most real 
of human emotions, the most visceral and spontaneous, the 
least easily faked — why would anyone fa ke fear, anyway? It 
doesn’t lead to social power, after all, but rather to the 
opposite: social disempowerment. Fear is iconoclastic, 
centerless, the feeling of everything falling apart. The killers in 
Funny Games say that they are after “the truth,” by which we 
understand them to mean, specifically, an emotional truth, the 
outward affect in harmony with inner nature. They are not 
satisfied until they have replaced the contented smiles of the 
bourgeois family with twisted grimaces and eyes reddened and 
puffy from crying. 

Likewise, in Code Unknown, the offscreen director at Anne’s 
audition wants to break her down. In the role of the serial 
killer he says, “Show me your true face... Not your lies or 
tricks. A true expression.” The sadism of the killer, trying to 
break down his victim, becomes identical with the coercive 
methods of the director trying to elicit the best possible 
performance. Perhaps Haneke is saying that, where humans 
have lost the ability to react spontaneously and naturally, in a 
word humanly, to the events around them, they must be 
broken down still further, until they remember what humanity 
is, at an exact distance from which they can become aware of 
what is lost. “Being aware of what it is to lose oneself,” Erika 
explains Schumann’s mental illness to Klemmer (but it 
becomes clear she is talking about herself), “before one is 
completely abandoned.” If the masochist knows this truth, 
only the sadist can provoke and savor it. Therefore, utopia, if it 
could be achieved, might possibly be organized around 
principles of sadism. 

It would conceivably be, if nothing else, a utopia of honest 
feelings, in which a few coerce and enjoy the honesty of the 
many, through fear. (All utopias are organized around some 
central principle, after all, which the citizens must either 
follow or reject.) The fact that this sounds dystopian and 
fascist is an indication of how relative everything is, at bottom. 

Haneke exploits this relativity for some of his most disturbing 
insights. The black characters in Code Unknown, feeling that 
they are not on a level playing field in white society, attack the 
white characters again and again in an attempt to intimidate 
them and bring about a belated sense of justice. This justice is, 
perhaps, appropriate. It redresses a long history of white 
racism against blacks, but as we watch the black characters 
push around the whites, it becomes increasingly 
uncomfortable. Anger is anger, destruction is destruction, 
regardless of what righteous element might motivate it. 


To a certain extent, Haneke’s films reflect a world in which the 
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triumph of fear has already taken place, but not necessarily for 
anyone’s improvement. This is especially true in Code 
Unknown. The immigrant characters live in constant fear of 
being deported. Anne hears the little girl next door being 
beaten on a regular basis, and is depressed and worried about 
this, but finds it impossible to confront the girl’s guardian, 
even at the little girl’s subsequent funeral. The war 
correspondent is, if not indifferent to the carnage he has 
witnessed, at least not angry or fearful enough. “Over there,” 
he says, “it’s simple. Here, life is complicated.” He senses that 
bourgeois society is also an all-out war zone, but undeclared, 
hidden, and as a result less easy to navigate. Significantly, his 
response is an aesthetic one, suggesting possible sources of 
Haneke’s own art.fsl The correspondent takes to the subways, 
secretly snapping portraits of commuters at rush hour. Their 
dazed, deadened faces mark them as casualties similar to (if 
not as extreme as) the dismembered corpses he shot on 
assignment in Afghanistan. 

This is how the artist assimilates his fear; but for the rest of 
bourgeois society there is still the toxic possibility of denial, of 
looking away. One of the photojournalist’s friends upbraids 
him for taking war pictures: “As if I wouldn’t know what war 
was without seeing pictures!” From her hysterical tone, it’s 
clear that she just doesn’t want to see, to know, in the first 
place. Everything in the world becomes either part of the 
mystifying veil, or a means for its violent tearing-asunder. 

This is the meaning of the symbolism of the eggs in Funny 
Games. The first act of violence done to the family by the 
killers is the smashing of their eggs. Faceless and featureless, 
stillborn, and absolutely identical to each other at a glance, 
eggs are perfect emblems of the drab, conformist functionaries 
humans have become — but ironically, they also serve to 
reaffirm the smug sense that human society has of occupying 
the top of the food chain. In this way, Funny Games dovetails 
with another dark satire, John Waters’ notorious Pink 
Flamingos (1972), in which the senile Miss Edie sleeps in a 
playpen, bathes in scrambled eggs, and worries that, one day, 
the world will run out of chickens and she won’t be able to eat 
her favorite food any longer. She is told by her daughter (the 
drag queen Divine): “There will always be chickens. Why, 
there are so many chickens now that we can eat some and let 
some of the others live in order to supply us with eggs!” In 
both films, the movement that begins with the harvesting of 
eggs from lesser species ends in homicide as a universal 
condition. 

Bourgeois obtuseness is also the satiric target of Code 
Unknown’s opening scene, where deaf children are playing 
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charades in a schoolroom. One little girl mimes what seems to 
be “fear,” backing away and crouching against the wall. The 
other children guess everything but this. “Sad?” 

“Imprisoned?” “Gangster?” The little girl, misunderstood, 
shakes her head “no” with each wrong guess. Like the parlor 
games turned inside-out in Funny Games, these charades are 
both trivial and, on another level, deadly earnest. 

7 . 

Theories of historical pessimism — such as the negative 
dialectics of Adorno and the Frankfurt School — are often 
reminiscent of the methods used by science-fiction dystopians 
like Bradbury and Orwell. (Reading Adorno, for instance, can 
create an uncanny frisson: one feels like the last authentic 
human being, awakening to a voided world, a world that is 
now nothing more than a simulacrum under enemy control. 
The extent to which one validates Adorno’s apocalyptic vision 
depends greatly on one’s sympathy for the Marxist principles 
underpinning his social critique.) We can say that both sci-fi 
and negative dialectics always tend to imply a diachronic 
model. In sci-fi, a frightening future is described, through 
which we can transparently read an analysis of contemporary 
social problems. Likewise, Adorno and Horkheimer’s 
exploration of the philosophical values of thei8th century, 
Dialectic of Enlightenment, is equally diachronic, but looking 
backwards to the past rather than forward to the future. The 
seeds of totalitarianism implicit in the writings of the Marquis 
de Sade, for example, are shown to have come to fruition in 
the fascist movements of the 20th century.[6] Our current 
American age has its own diachronic preoccupation of reading 
itself through the crucible of World War II. The right-wing 
lays claim to a historical precedent for ridding the world of 
perceived tyrants by spreading “democracy” with military 
might, while the left sees, in this same past, a warning about 
how fascism can overtake and monopolize a once-democratic 
nation. 

One may be inclined, instinctively, to fight against the extreme 
pessimism, the spirit of negation, that operates in Haneke’s 
work, as well as in Adorno’s. Is all authentic human activity 
wholly circumscribed by the production-consumption nexus? 
Are people really like automatons, whose behavior is 
determined by their function in the system and by the 
representations of themselves sold to them by the culture 
industry? Are women’s struggles for self-emancipation 
(selfhood in general) undermined, a priori, by the fact that 
these struggles take place within the same power structures 
that were employed to enslave them in the first place? Adorno 
is very clear that the context for any societal change is 
dependent on the existing society itself, and thereby doomed 
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from its inception: no one can escape from bourgeois nature, 
from one’s pre-ordained place in the machine. Yet, the 
severely limited, deadened humanity described in his writings 
does not always suggest political realities so much as the 
pathic symptomology which attends upon neurotics who have 
been traumatized by exposure to violence. In such cases, there 
is a similar reaction of feeling damaged and helpless, 
controlled by external forces. 

Haneke’s films, again and again, resort to incidents of brutal 
violence in order to dramatize the omnivorous threat of social 
conditioning, the inability to escape the mass processes of 
dehumanization and conformity — as if to suggest that 
interpersonal violence is both an ineluctable side-effect of 
these processes and also, conceivably, a way to break free from 
them (though nihilistic and, ultimately, equally unhealthy). 

But these acts of violence are not necessarily melodramatic 
appendages, entropic solutions to imploding or exploding 
plotlines. Historical pessimism, rather than being a revisionist 
approach, is often sustained by the events of history itself. Just 
as violence against women is a day-to-day reality that informs 
the movement of temptation and repression in The Piano 
Teacher, so Code Unknown is informed by the newsworthy 
massacres in Afghanistan and Bosnia. And the violence in all 
of Haneke’s films can be said to refer back, at greater or lesser 
remove, from the most notorious mass murder of the 20th 
century, the Holocaust. 

Exactly how much Haneke has been formed by the violence of 
Austrian-German history is a deliberate secret of his cinema. 
He has turned himself into an internationalist, and refuses the 
“easy” (or complex) identity of a German-speaking filmmaker. 
In recent years he has worked mainly in France, with French 
casts and stories set in modern Paris. (The Piano Teacher was 
adapted from an Austrian novel, but is, for all intents and 
purposes, a French film, as is Code Unknown.) Among other 
things, this “French connection” allows Haneke to escape from 
the historical bind of being a commentator on (only) his own 
society. 

It’s even conceivable that Haneke could make a film in the 
United States one day, given the right project and enough 
latitude. hzl Haneke could bring the same tense, cold, 
claustrophobic eye to a U.S. story, just as Adorno did some of 
his best writing after coming to the United States in the 
1940’s. Surrounded by images of conformity and 
consumerism, while longing for the collapsed European 
culture that he knew was gone forever, Adorno found new 
conviction, in the United States, that totalitarianism had won, 
in spite of Hitler’s defeat. 




sanctioned islands away 
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In a world wholly co-opted by the demands of advanced 
capitalism, cinema itself may be the mystical “seventh 
continent,” from the poetic title of one of Haneke’s early films: 
a borderless place if not entirely a place of refuge. Ultimately, 
it is the plasticity of film — the ability to “kill” with a camera, 
and the masochistic endurance of film characters — that 
seems to interest Haneke the most. 


( Continued: Notes) 
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Notes 

fil Theodor W. Adorno, Minima Moralia, p. 162 (Translated by 
E. F. N. Jephcott, London and New York: Verso, 2002) 

£21 Ibid., p. 132 

l 3 l Ibid., p. 95 

[4] It almost goes without saying that there is no glamour in 
Haneke’s films, and that he is especially hard on actresses. But I 
find it difficult to interpret his work as “sexist.” (The imperious 
Erika Kohut is not thoroughly deprived of agency and cast adrift, 
like the semi-retarded “suffering angels” of Lars von Trier’s 
Breaking the Waves and Dancer in the Dark; Erika’s is a 
complex double movement of control and surrender, enticement 
and pain.) Just as Adorno’s insistence on reading women 
through the context of men and male domination — women as 
objects of control a priori — is more indicative of dialectical 
thinking than anything else (the whole is its parts, the parts are 
the whole), so Haneke is defining a context. He implies that 
ultimately, no realistic emancipation of women will ever be able 
to take place unless they can be viewed, not autonomously (as if 
any member of the social organization could ever be read in 
strictly autonomous terms) but in terms of the power structures 
already in place, power structures in which men, too, are objects 
of prior control. 

This is not only to say that the ways in which women behave 
destructively and self-destructively are conditioned by their 
limited options. It also means that “emancipation” itself is as 
limited an option as any other. Fantasies of empowerment, based 
on nothing but the arbitrary and histrionic display of acts of 
power, are ultimately no more genuinely liberating than 
fantasies of masochistic victimization. True empowerment would 
not be based on acts of power at all, but on the ability to see 
society restructured along completely different principles. 

[5] The character of the war photographer — standing apart from 
the social collective and watching its movements — has its 
precedent in the Jimmy Stewart character in Hitchcock’s Rear 
Window (1954). In that thriller, Hitchcock establishes the idea of 
the “lonely crowd,” the neighbors in an apartment block living in 




their isolated boxes, rarely communicating; yet galvanized out of 
their isolation, in the end, by the intrusion of violence, murder 
and death. In Code Unknown Haneke goes even further: the 
little girl in the next apartment, whom Anne hears being 
seemingly abused, becomes a potentially melodramatic, 
Hitchcockian subplot. But nothing in the desultory and silent 
routine of daily life is changed by the little girl’s mysterious 
death. Even moral outrage can no longer unite people who are 
hopelessly isolated, or caught up in a constant struggle to defend 
their own “turf.” 

Proximity — the simple fact of nearness, of strangers living 
virtually on top of each other — is the illusion that binds the 
whole collective together, but it is also the intrusive reality that 
ultimately causes people to seek to ignore each other more and 
more. It is definitely not automatically equal to a healthy, 
integrated society whose members care about each other’s well¬ 
being. 

£6] With multinational corporate capitalism spreading rapidly 
across the globe in the past five years, what Adorno forewarned 
about the links between capitalism and totalitarianism has the 
potential to speak more loudly to us than ever before. The 
hegemony of economic self-interest creates a scenario in which 
the last Other is stripped of his distinguishing characteristics and 
cheerfully folded into the herd. Whoever could have guessed that 
the India of Schopenhauer, of the Vedas and of earthly 
renunciation, would become a corporate satellite of the United 
States, a global capitol for the outsourcing of telephone customer 
service labor, whose workers are painstakingly taught to speak in 
Americanisms like “Cool,” “Way to go,” and “You got that right,” 
with no trace of an accent? 

\ 7 ) I can’t help but wonder what Haneke might have done with a 
project like One Hour Photo (2002), a mainstream thriller about 
a photo-lab technician who becomes obsessed with an all- 
American family and begins to stalk them. Haneke would have 
surely made it more rigorous; and he would have attached the 
terrors more specifically to the mall-like superstore in which the 
film is set. For, in spite of some intriguing ideas, One Hour Photo 
ends up looking, in parts, like those ubiquitous TV commercials 
for Wal-Mart. While courting an atmosphere of suburban 
paranoia, the movie ultimately fails to indict the superstore itself 
as a malignant place of alienation, a place that almost forces the 
kind of lonely psychopathy that the technician evinces in his need 
to belong. In other words, the superstore is not in itself seen as a 
negative environment, but simply the only available 
environment, and one so universal and natural that it necessarily 
contains — in addition to the throngs of contented shoppers — its 
own zone of horror, madness and death. This is why U.S. cable 
TV channels are able to run Wal-Mart commercials during 


showings of One Hour Photo, whereas all commercials would 
seem hollow and impossible during a Haneke film. 

Comparisons could also be drawn between Haneke’s films and 
the work of David Fincher, another modern Gothic who uses 
extreme violence to point toward the ultimate tendencies of a 
decaying, atomized social order. 
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In one way, the title for this Special Section, "New Worlds of 
Documentary," refers concretely to the physical and historical 
"world" that documentary deals with, that is, the genre's 
information about the world and how we receive or use it. As 
makers and producers use documentary as a way to engage 
with and present social reality, their filmed "information" is 
also obviously constrained (and enabled) by the very 
mediation of film/video/television/Internet process they are 
working with. Three essays in this Special Section take up the 
theme of documentary images' global reach and the specific 
media forms in which these images appear and communicate 
information about the "world." The authors here analyze three 
different documentary moments, with each textual moment 
structuring an impression of the "world" in a different way. 
The documentary moments they take up include the 
ubiquitous image of the globe on TV news logos, graphically 
produced; an historically important archive of images from 
around the known world; and an experimental travel film. 
Other essays in the Special Section consider television and 
audio documentary, media sites which have seen the 
expansion of new offshoots of documentary and which cast 
new light on documentary studies as we analyze the genre in 
terms of its hybrids. And still other essays take the work of 
individual documentarists, who often work within a mode of 
social activist media or perhaps a more reflective and 
experimental mode, looking at the processes of film or 
videomaking itself. 


Second, the essays here trace potential viewer response to 
documentary images and sounds and analyze how that 
response might be shaped — by economic and institutional 
imperatives, by social context, and by the media text's 
structure and connotations. The authors also evaluate how 
much of the social information conveyed by a text is tied to 
mechanisms of desire. Viewers may feel spectatorial desire 
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fueled by the entertainment industry or perhaps a desire to 
see the exotic in a travel film, or to promote social action. 
Spectators interpret media along with a desire to read into 
that media their own concerns or goals. Thus four essays here 
that deal with the Terri Schiavo videos that circulated in a 
politicized way on the Internet before her death deal with the 
content and structure of the videos and also with the video 
images' potential emotional interpretation, which inflected 
their use. 

Two essays take a large perspective and comment on 
documentary representation in terms of cartography, one of 
the discourses which Bill Nichols would call a "discourse of 
sobriety," with instrumental efficacy and a seemingly direct 
relation to the real. Looking at Frenchman Albert Kahn's 
massive early 20th century undertaking to create a 
"photographic inventory" of the inhabited world, Les Archives 
de la Planete, Teresa Castro finds a potential organizing model 
for the kinds of images and films Kahn had photographed and 
collected: the atlas, a book of maps. Atlases, Castro points out, 
detach a space from the spatiotemporal continuum to 
represent it on a printed page, often useful for travel. The 
succession of pages, each meant to be dwelt on, are organized 
in the book's own logic and progression. In that sense, the 
atlas has fit well into the widespread grasping of the world 
through vision, which has regularly accompanied projects of 
global domination. Looking at contemporary media in 
contemporary times, Sean Cubitt finds the atlas, and also 
"point of view" maps, now replaced by computer generated 
images of the spinning globe, seen frequently as part of TV 
news logos. Moral and political progress has hardly advanced 
as time has gone by, Cubitt writes, so that as we consider our 
place in the world "the abyss of uncertainty" opens up before. 
The CGI twirling globe as a corporate logo introducing the 
news offers both a kind of knowledge and a kind of comfort as 
it implies the viewer is part of a networked, ensemble 
subjectivity shaped by news gatherers. However, this 
subjectivity is not characterized by agency but only by the 
world presence of news coverage itself. 

Offering more particular and localized views of places and 
people, three documentary films/videos are treated in depth: 
Dark Days by Marc Singer; Gambling, Gods and LSD by Peter 
Mettler; and Video Remains by Alex Juhasz. Joseph Heumann 
and Robin Murray write on Dark Days as a participatory 
ethnography, in which director Singer lived with homeless 
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people underground in Amtrack tunnels in New York City and 
in which they participated actively to help him make the film. 
Singer manipulates the view of the city above ground to make 
it a barren and harsh place and the city below ground, in 
which the inhabitants create home and family. In contrast, 
Peter Mettler in Gambling, Gods, and LSD shows people 
trying to create transcendent experiences in often banal 
environments, through religious ecstasy, gambling, drugs, or 
visions. While Mettler, as the traveler, describes his film as a 
quest for a kind of knowledge, as writer Catherine Russell puts 
it, "through its own its transformation of experience into 
spectacle, in its indulgence in the otherness of exotic 
experience, the film itself provides a form of escape." Just as 
Mettler presents gamblers in his film, Russell draws on Walter 
Benjamin's explanation of the lure of gambling as spontaneity 
and contingency to explain the epistemology of this travel film 
and the fascination for the viewer of having the second-hand 
experience of grasping the world through film, that is, an 
explanation of cinephilia itself. 

Another documentary is considered which looks at national 
history from the viewpoint of the particular. Video Remains is 
rooted in both personal and social history. Director Alex 
Juhasz returns to video footage of a beloved friend lost to 
AIDS over a decade ago. She also takes the occasion to reflect 
on an AIDS activist movement that came and went in the 80s. 
This is a social movement that was partly created and 
sustained by video activism, documented in Juhasz' earlier 
book AIDS TV. Now, in a work that is structured around 
personal emotion and social urgency, Juhasz speaks from a 
perspective of grief and love. Video Remains poses these 
questions about representation and history and media makers' 
continuing social effort: 

"Do the massive AIDS deaths and activism of the 
1980s affect us today? What remains from that 
remarkable and gruesome period? Do we learn 
from the dead, from the past, and does video 
help?" 

Interestingly, this kind of perspective which mingles intensely 
personal imagery about loss with intent to shape social life is 
also found in image material propagated from the other end of 
the U.S. political spectrum. That is the Internet campaign, 
especially with video, to keep Terri Schaivo alive. Four of our 
writers agreed to prepare papers on the same in the spirit of 
"emergency analysis" for a cultural studies conference. Shortly 
before the conference they agreed on the topic of Terri 
Schiavo's life and death. Together, the papers offer a 
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constellation of ways to approach politically charged image 
clusters, with the goal, as author Janet Staiger puts it, of 
creating "discourses, symbolism, emotions, and narratives" 
that speak to viewers' emotions and understanding, and also 
enlist them in progressive action. Catherine Preston points out 
that the Schiavo videos and discussions about Schiavo on the 
Internet fall into a larger category of "media event," and that 
when there is a politically charged image or set of images, we 
have to trace its "cultural biography." Which images seem to 
define an event, by what processes have they acquired 
resonance, in what spheres do they circulate, how is emotion 
read into them, what are their institutional conditions of 
production and consumption, and how do they iconically 
condense an historical moment? 

Considering how the images were presented in a way 
calculated to shape affect, Diane Waldman analyzes how the 
videos themselves and their circulation on the Internet and 
among politicians constituted a "court of public opinion," after 
the courts had made their final rulings. Waldman points out 
that the same images elicited various interpretations, all 
intended to be definitive, ranging from "Terri lives" to 
"nobody's in there" to the more measured pleas for Terri's life 
from disability activists. Finally Janet Walker takes up the 
continuing emotional uncanniness of the videos, in the 
context of the strange relation of photography to death, 
especially to images of loved ones now dead. In Camera 
Lucida, Barthes commented on this aspect of looking at a 
photo and contemplating the sense of presence the image 
gives us and also the picture's definitive registration of the 
past. Walker extends this to how Holocaust survivors may 
regard photos of those dead. She notes that Schiavo's own 
parents may have needed the video traces, almost an 
animation, to "disseminate the collective mirage they 
projected in the daily acts of care-giving." If photos of the dead 
are a revenant, a ghostly presence of those passed, Janet 
Walker finds the Schiavo videos offer the "anterior future at a 
double remove," since we see someone who was once fully 
vital now in a vegetative state and about to die. These four 
perspectives on the Schiavo videos effectively offer a way to 
consider both what and how important political information is 
disseminated, and also a way to analyze those images' 
potential emotional effect. 

Finally, over the last ten years, documentary studies has been 
especially influenced by the new forms of documentary 
emerging on television, both because of the diversity of 
channels available on cable television and the rapid expansion 
of lower cost reality TV shows across channels on both 
network and cable. Four of our writers specifically address 
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television and documentary. They take up topics as diverse as 
animal television, shame television (e.g., programs like Cops), 
docudrama on a political theme, and a new genre, the 
documentary musical. In general, the imperative for 
entertainment shapes television programming but the newer 
formats have also expanded documentary's repertoire, often 
mixing it with other forms of narrative. Melodrama, comedy, 
action filming, audio enhancement, and surveillance give an 
added emotional impact to much of the documentary material, 
perhaps reducing the informational value of scenes filmed but 
perhaps also enhancing the documentary's memorable quality 
and impact. 

In "A Walk on the Wild Side: the Changing Face of TV Wildlife 
Documentary," Richard Kilborn discusses how the 
entertainment imperative has transformed the genre. Bigger 
than life promoters engage in spectacular encounters with 
animals, the more threatening the better. At the same time, 
new kinds of historical presentations, such as Walking with 
Dinosaurs, have developed new forms of story telling and new 
kinds of animation, and have an international appeal. 
Messages about conservation have far less of a place on animal 
TV, and especially left behind is the most important message, 
that the true wilderness has disappeared. The main site for 
wildlife and animal activism is now the Internet. 

Also looking at genre television, but also its video and Internet 
extensions, Gareth Palmer analyzes how the production of 
shame both makes good television and serves 
governmentality. In England, closed circuit television, CCTV, 
is used on the streets and by businesses for public 
surveillance, and some of that footage is shown on a number 
of television shows. A similar phenomenon takes place with 
Cops in the U.S., which uses footage shot by camera crews 
following police on the beat, often in patrol cars depicting 
chases or on foot making arrests. In particular, Palmer 
analyzes shame as a way of reinforcing correct or model 
behavior, the kind of shame elicited by Cops or CCTV, which 
he calls "authoritarian." More elusive in terms of identifying 
viewer positioning is TV programming about what Palmer 
calls the "new vigilantes," including Dog, the Bounty Hunter, 
or shows like Video Vigilantes or Cheaters that capture 
cheating spouses. These shows, and often also Internet sites, 
make the pursuer look as incorrigible or "shameful" as the 
wrongdoer. Viewers make take a great deal of pleasure in the 
very ambiguity of who or what is shameful, and indeed such 
ambiguity is carried to an extreme in such programs as the 
Jerry Springer Show, which Palmer types as depicting 
"willing victims." Finally, Palmer also describes how shaming 












is a tactic used by video activists for righteous exposes against 
the corrupt. In all cases, shame calls up a sense of community 
and of the role of correct, perhaps supervised or surveilled, 
behavior in maintaining that community. In some cases, the 
shame is seen as inconsequential and used for amusement 
value; in other cases, it is meant to be instructional. 

Also dealing with the theme of how television represents the 
government and governmental processes, Steve Lipkin offers a 
close reading of a docudrama, Strange Justice, a Showtime 
special that offers a look-back summation of the Clarence 
Thomas-Anita Hill confrontation and the Senate Judiciary 
Committee's response to it at the time of Thomas' 
confirmation hearings to the Supreme Court. Moments that 
the docudrama takes from the record include Senator Orrin 
Hatch's reading from The Exorcist, Thomas' using his tie to 
simulate a lynching noose, and Hill's never being given the 
chance to respond to Hatch's re-framing of her testimony. 
What Lipkin demonstrates is that the program's construction 
echoes the Right's own campaign to nominate and confirm 
Thomas. As Lipkin describes his goal in analyzing this 
docudrama, 

"Strange Justice provides an analysis of spin. Its 
own suturing of real and recreated materials 
models the very processes it exposes of shaping 
public perception and opinion. By analyzing and 
exposing where and how the real and the 
fabricated interact in the program's construction, I 
hope also to reveal how Thomas became an 
effective construction of the political right. In its 
audio-visual shaping, Strange Justice forecasts 
how those same strategies of suturing real and 
recreated material would be brought into play in 
present-day politics of presidential power and 
Supreme Court nominations." 

In a very different way from docudrama, emotion and affect 
reinforce documentary expression in one of the genre's new 
offshoots, the documusical. We have become used to 
television's ever expanding development of new documentary 
hybrids, and the study of those hybrids now illuminates for us 
what documentary consists of and might become. The 
documusical, especially as currently practiced by U.K. 
documentarist Brian Hill, uses purpose-composed verse, 
music, and song within a documentary setting. Derek Paget 
and Jane Roscoe consider the achievements of Hill's work and 
also in broader terms, how song as well as speech might 
structure documentary expression. As the figures in Hill's 
documentaries — which have dealt with such social issues as 
prison, drinking, and porn acting — work with songwriters 



and voice coaches to develop verse or song about their 
individual situation, they develop a version of self they "seem 
most comfortable to own," and they extend and expand the 
conventional modalities of voice to a new expressive range 
that potentially will reveal new levels of character. 

Also focusing on sound is Chuck Kleinhans' presentation on 
audio documentary — "for the visual studies crowd." Many 
people regularly listen to audio documentary in the United 
States on NPR (National Public Radio) but audio documentary 
production is larger than that. On the one hand, many 
documentary films are commonly edited by first constructing 
the sound track, both written narration and interviews, and 
then finding cutaways to smooth over jump cuts and selecting 
other visual footage to illustrate conceptual points. Audio 
documentary, meant for listening, not viewing, also 
encompasses many kinds of formats, purposes, and 
production conditions — from grass roots and street level 
fieldwork, personal narratives, audio essays, soundscapes and 
experimental audio art. Included in Kleinhans' essay are links 
to Internet sites, to lure ejumpcut readers into exploring this 
pervasive documentary form, one too little celebrated or 
studied. 

The essays in this New Worlds of Documentary special section 
indicate how much the framework for thinking about, making, 
and distributing documentaries has expanded over the last 
twenty years. Twenty years ago, the major documentary type 
taken up by film studies was the social documentary. Other 
documentary genres, of course, existed, including broadcast 
television documentary, instructional media, and media of 
record, including video and audiotaped legal depositions, 
home movies, and anthropological and sociological 
documentation. But theorists of the documentary focused 
primarily on exploring documentary film's rhetorical 
strategies of argumentation (e.g., Bill Nichols, Representing 
Reality, 1991) or documentary photography's use of 
historically conditioned codes of visual realism (e.g., John 
Tagg, The Burden of Representation, 1988). Few studying 
documentary would have speculated on the meaning of a CGI 
representation of a spinning globe, used to introduce TV news 
shows, as Sean Cubitt does here to demonstrate how such an 
image hails our "networked subjectivity" to observe the world 
without agency. Many of the writers here look at these new 
aspects of documentary with a sense of social urgency, but it is 
also important to note how the range of topics the essays take 
up for analysis and the actual range of documentary 
expression considered has also expanded. 

In particular, television has changed, and its changes affect 
how documentary studies is expanding. The advent of cable 



television, with hundreds of channels available to viewers in 
some urban areas or with satellite reception, means that there 
is a much greater market for documentary film product. Small 
companies have sprung up that provide programming for 
niche markets such as animal TV, travel shows, HGTV (Home 
and Garden Television), the Food Channel, Court TV, and 
what Gareth Palmer calls "shame" television. Interestingly, 
certain motifs or structuring devices such as travel go across 
networks and genres. For example, Pilot Productions, 
producers of the long-running PBS Globe Trekker series are 
now trying their hand at a food series, Planet Food. In 
addition to cable television's growth and need for product, the 
major networks have found it far more economical to produce 
reality shows than primetime quality dramatic narrative, 
which in the United States now cosst between $1.2 million - 
$2 million to make per episode. 

The leader for promoting documentary on cable television is 
HBO and its subsidiary Cinemax, especially under executive 
producer for documentaries Sheila Nevins. HBO became a 
product pioneer for documentary and remains strong in this 
area; for HBO this format is the least expensive to produce or 
acquire and it turns the greatest profit. In addition to HBO's 
weekly sexploitation "documentaries," series such as America 
Undercover and other HBO specials have either co-produced 
or bought rights to many important contemporary 
documentaries, including The Celluloid Closet (dir. Vito 
Russo, 1995), 4 Little Girls (Spike Lee, 1997), Capturing the 
Friedmans (Andrew Jareki, 2003), and Heir to an Execution: 
A Granddaughter's Story (dir. Ivy Meeropol, 2004). The 
content of these shows often places them well outside the 
range of the more conservative PBS, so that cable television is 
now often the market of choice for independent producers 
dealing with socially sensitive themes. 

In general, television today exhibits a new synergy between TV 
programming and Internet sites, commonly set up by 
producers and networks, but also linked to other venues, 
especially in the case of social action media. Sometimes the 
Internet is the origin of the documentary media that becomes 
important politically; it's then picked up by network news and 
enters into major social and political discourse. Such is the 
case with the videos taken by Terri Schiavo's parents to appeal 
to the court of public opinion, after her parents' attempts to 
keep her on life support had been rejected by the courts. In 
this case and in the case of all the television and Internet 
footage dealing with Hurricane Katrina, the imagery becomes 
part of a "media event." Our writers here analyzing the 
Schiavo videos on the Internet demonstrate how effective it is 
to analyze the circulation and ongoing reinterpretation of such 
politically charged documentary "events" and the resonances 



they accrue. 


A much more ordinary kind of documentary imagery occurs 
because of the availability of inexpensive video cameras and 
the ubiquity of the Internet, leading to an expansion of 
surveillance video, as discussed here by Gareth Palmer, who 
sets out the parameters of the usefulness to the community of 
shame and surveillance, and how viewers may respond to that 
kind of documentary footage particularly in its voyeuristic 
aspect. Inexpensive digital video cameras make it possible to 
begin making documentaries with varying degrees of skill and 
rigor but very low entry costs. With single camera and small 
crew work, directors have shot everything from gonzo 
pornography (with one male actor/cameraman and a string of 
"amateur" talent) to the commercially successful Supersize Me 
(documenting a clever premise). Sometimes amateur video 
footage is reworked by other, more commercially established 
filmmakers, as happened with the film Grizzly Man by 
Werner Herzog, who edited video footage shot in the wild by 
Timothy Treadwell, who was then killed, along with Amie 
Huguenard, and both were eaten by a bear. The drama behind 
the Tredwell footage accrues to the commercial success of 
Herzog's film. 

An example of the use of surveillance footage to produce 
inexpensive yet "gripping" programming can be seen in 
Dateline NBC s third special on Internet predators. To prepare 
for Dateline's Feb. 4, 2006, show, volunteers working with a 
dedicated surveillance website, perverted-justice.com, posed 
as underage 12-13 year old girls and boys in chatrooms like 
myspace.com, using fake screen-names. They entered into 
ongoing online conversations with men, trying to gather 
evidence that would help in a conviction, such as receiving 
pornography or being encouraged to enter frankly sexual 
discussions. Finally they let the perpetrator know their 
"address" and that their "parents will not be home." 

Perverted-Justice.corn's free labor and the willing 
participation of the Riverside County Sheriffs Department, 
then, provide NBC with an inexpensive show to produce. The 
show presents the same ritual over and over again for two 
hours, with teasers just before the commercial break. Inside 
the house where the parents are supposed to be absent, the 
man enters, finds NBC anchor Chris Hansen waiting for him, 
and is taped by several stationary cameras in the kitchen. At 
the end, two camera people enter and continue to record, 
often scaring the perp so that he leaves or runs away. But 
sometime he stays and talks. Outside he is caught. Over a 
three-night period of the sting operation, fifty-one men are 
caught and fifty arrested. It is a cheap show to produce, and 
the topic of teen girls and boys in sexual peril give it an 



automatic hook to entice viewers. 


Many elements of such a show deserve further study. In 
relation to this kind of surveillance, we are particularly 
interested in seeing more work done on the state's relation to 
surveillance and to the multinational business networks and 
databases already in place, including the Internet. It is also 
useful to consider the kinds of emotions that reality TV elicits 
and capitalizes on or the fact that much non-fiction television 
is pitched to class and gender. Television non-fiction has 
greatly expanded what we can imagine "documentary" to be, 
even if constrained by the imperatives of entertainment. At the 
same time, a new wave of theatrical documentaries, ranging 
from Winged Migration and March of the Penguins to 
Fahrenheit g/ii and Supersize Me have also revived the place 
of documentaries in terms of entertainment, box office 
success, and cultural resonance. 

In addition to changes in media institutions, there has been 
important new media scholarship over the last fifteen years in 
terms of documentary studies. The essays on the Terri Schiavo 
Internet videos as a media event were first presented at the 
2005 conference of the U.S. Cultural Studies Association; 
those on cinematic and televisual global representation and 
three of the essays on television and audio documentary were 
first presented at the 2005 Visible Evidence Conference in 
Montreal. And previous Jump Cut essays on documentary also 
originated with Visible Evidence papers, such as those of 
Jean-Luc Lioult on "Framing the Unexpected" and Steve 
Lipkin on Saving Jessica Lynch in our last issue. In relation to 
the yearly Visible Evidence conference which takes up a wide 
variety of topics related to documentary, in the broadest sense, 
a book series published by the University of Minnesota Press 
and edited by Jane Gaines, Faye Ginsberg, and Michael Renov 
now has seventeen titles, many of which include work by 
Jump Cut editors and contributors. Some of the topics treated 
in these books include fake documentary, subjectivity, 
ethnography, home video, radical media making, Native 
American film and video, Holocaust photography, feminism 
and documentary, and gay and lesbian work. The editors of 
Jump Cut have played an active role in the Visible Evidence 
conferences and this renewed interest in and international 
networking around documentary studies has greatly 
influenced our work. In a larger sense, participating in this 
global conversation has deepened our commitment to 
expanding the definition of documentary, that is, to studying 
the broad range of documentary's "representations of reality" 
and how they change with history as we live it. 
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From the video 
"Terri Music," 29 sec. 



Honkey-tonk piano music is 
playing. 



"Do you like that?" 



Terri Schiavo 
Emergency analysis: 
introduction 


The papers in this section in Jump Cut were originally written 
for the Third Cultural Studies Association (of America) (CSA) 
meeting in April 21-24, 2005. Given the emphasis of CSA on 
political concerns related to cultural analysis, we offered a 
panel that would discuss how to do visual analysis in an 
“emergency” situation such as 9/11 or the Abu Ghraib scandal, 
when images are proliferating and progressives may desire to 
contribute to political analysis and debate. While many CSA 
members might know cultural products, we wanted to talk 
about how people might approach visual materials. Also we 
wanted not so much to read images per se but to emphasize 
techniques of image analysis. We proposed a similar 
“emergency” situation in which we would wait until about two 
months prior to the conference and then pick whatever visual 
material seemed to be circulating widely. 

While we considered the Michael Jackson trial and other 
events of spring 2005, in early April we were drawn—despite 
the complexity of the case—to the drama over Terri Schiavo 
whose husband was finally securing legal permission to 
remove her feeding tubes. We settled on using six videos on 
her parents’ website at 
http://www.terrisfight.org/center.htmlf ll 
since her parents were offering these as evidence of some 
mental viability for Schiavo. By the time of the conference, 
Schaivo had just passed away on March 31 although the 
results of the official autopsy and the Jeb-Bush-ordered final 
investigation of possible causes for her death had not yet 
occurred. 

These papers are basically as presented at the conference, with 
customary minor changes. We would like to thank each other 
and the audience participants for the enthusiastic and 
intelligent response to this project. We hope the various 
approaches are helpful in contributing to progressive and 
effective political and cultural analysis. We would also like to 
















Sounds of Terri's laughter. 



thank Julia Lesage not only for her enthusiastic response to 
our panel and for inviting the publication of our presentations 
in this Jump Cut issue, but also for her and her colleagues’ 
vision to create an on-line journal so beautifully able to 
present new media analysis in an appropriately hyper-textual 
environment. 

Notes 

u Accessed as late as April 21, 2005. As of the submission of 
this article, the family has changed the website and the videos 
are no longer posted. 

Continued: Emergencies in visual culture 


"Do you like it? Huh?" 
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From video of Terri's being 
asked to follow a balloon 
with her eyes [45 sec.]. 
Balloon is not visible except 
at beginning. 



[Voice offscreen] "They use 
lawyers and they try to..." 


The cutting edge: 
emergencies in visual culture 

by Janet Staiger 

One of the major problems with intervening on the cutting 
edge in public culture and political life is recognizing that the 
visual is not self-evident. What the viewers bring to the image 
is extremely influential in what they see. Indeed, in this era of 
post -Rashomon, spin rooms, and general media savvy, people 
are as aware of the context in which an image is being 
interpreted and the positionality of the image’s narrator as is 
the scholar attempting to do “emergency analysis.” What I will 
discuss in this essay is what communication research suggests 
about making arguments in political debates, using the Terri 
Schiavo case as part of my evidence. 

Cecilia Von Feilitzen has proposed at least four possible 
models of hypothesizing causal relations between the 
individual and media.[i].As I have explained her models, 


"The first relation assumes that watching media 
occurs as 'cultural learning and/or frustration.' 
Media is assumed to be a primary learning site. 
This relation does not contend, for instance, that 
learned aggression is innate or a natural instinct. 
Rather, the individual is assumed to be a 
somewhat 'empty' vessel into which knowledge and 
experiences flow. I shall label this causal 
hypothesis the education model. A second relation 
"Look over here. Terri." [a reinforcement thesis]... is that media reflect 

culture and society and may function 
conservatively in 'maintaining social order.'... 
Conceptualizing the individual as having attributes 
of some developed sophistication from the person’s 
social context, the third relation asserts that the 
individual responds to the world based on those 
contextual, personal differences and uses media as 
a mediated access to that world. This mediation 
model appears in social science work on rituals 
(e.g., cultural studies), mood regulation (e.g., 









r, 




"There you go." 



"Can you follow that, Terri. 
There you go. Can you 
follow that at all? Terri?" 



"Come on. Terri, no, no." 


fantasy theory), and 'uses and gratification' theory. 
Finally, the fourth basic relation is that of power. 
Individuals may have some self-resources in the 
face of media, yet media are so overwhelming as 
both to insist on their influence but also to 
fascinate. Equally, conservatives and radicals often 
envision media’s relation to individuals in this way 
— either making good citizens into liberals or 
libertines (the conservatives’ view) or repressing 
progressive urges or movements (the radicals’ 
opinion)." 

"These four basic theories or models about the 
relation between individuals and media require 
distinct conceptualizations of the individual to 
make sense. Both the education and reinforcement 
theses tend to imagine the individual as fairly 
malleable; the mediation and power theses 
conjecture a person as having agency and 
willpower separate from the particular situation of 
an encounter with media; in the case of the power 
thesis, however, the individual loses out in the 
contest. "[2] 

As a cultural studies reception theorist, I hold to the 
mediation position. In fact, most important to me in the 
Schiavo case is the fact that the constant barrage of moving 
images and interpretative assertions about those images in the 
newspapers and video clips on the networks seems to have 
had little impact in changing social opinion. Just a day after 
Schiavo’s death, a CNN/ USA Today/Gallup poll found for 
April 1-2, 2005, that 52% of the adults surveyed believed the 
feeding tube should have been removed while 42% did not. A 
Time poll over the period of March 22-24th found that 59% of 
those surveyed agreed with the Florida judge’s decision to 
remove the feeding tube while 35% disagreed; a CBS news poll 
for about the same time period had 61% stating it should be 
removed and 28% stating it should have remained. A month 
earlier, before the most dramatic and intensive media 
attention to her case developed, a Fox News poll found that 
59% of their sample thought that the feeding tube should be 
removed while 24% thought the feeding tube should be 
retained. While the day after Terri Schiavo’s death produced a 
small drop in approval for the removal, given the variable 
polls and phrasing of the questions, the general steadiness of 
opinion is important to note. (See these polls at 








www.pollingreport.com/news.htm .[3]J 



"Come on. I need you 
[audio not clear]." 



"Can you follow that, huh?" 
[Terri makes sounds.] "Can 
you see that?" 



"OK, look over here. Look 
over here. That's fine." 


Also important to note is that when polled in October 2003 
(more than 1 Vi years earlier) for the question, “when a patient 
is in a persistent vegetative state caused by irreversible brain 
damage, do you think his or her spouse should or should not 
be allowed by law to make a final decision to end the patient’s 
life by some painless means,” Americans responded 80% in 
the affirmative, 17% in the negative. (See 
http://www.freerepubhc.com/focus/f-news/ 1011135/posts . 

[4].) These numbers also remained steady over the term of the 
Schiavo debates. So, the difference between the general 
proposition about spousal rights to make a decision about 
ending a patient’s rights and the specific facts in dispute in the 
Schiavo case—Was Terri Schiavo in a persistent vegetative 
state? Is removing feeding tubes a “painless means” to end 
life? Did her spouse have reasons other than the patient’s best 
interests in mind in his decision-making process?—are 
obviously factoring into the opinions held at the time of Terri 
Schiavo’s death, and those opinions may well be related to 
how people interpreted the visual images of Schiavo. 

Still we need to reckon with the very steadiness of opinion 
overall. Research on attempts to change political opinion 
indicates two important points for consideration here. The 
first point is that people tend to look only at the information 
that conforms to their current opinions—the so-called 
“selective exposure” thesis. The second point is that people 
tend to shy away from emotional arguments when they believe 
they should be considering a problem rationally. 

Regarding research on both of these points, in a 1972 study of 
audience response to a documentary against the Viet Nam 
War, the authors were interested in the “selective exposure” 
which postulates that people expose themselves to what fits 
their beliefs during political campaigns.[5].People avoid 
“'communications of the opposite hue'” (48). One effect of this 
is “to reinforce the relevant existing attitudes.” Moreover, 
during political campaigns and other engagements with 
media, not only do people engage in selective exposure, they 
also have “selective perception and selective retention” (49). 
For instance, Barrie Gunter writes that studies of viewers’ 
memory of broadcast news indicate that in a neutral 
environment viewers remember fairly well what individual 
















"Look over here. That's fine. 
OK." 



"Look over here." 



"Look over here. That's it. 
Look over there." 


news items state, but this “fairly creditable memory 
performance was offset by frequent distortions or 
misunderstanding of important details of news stories.”[6] 

Both cognitive and analytical psychologies theorize 
explanations for this deviation from what is represented. 
Cognitive psychology would discuss difficulties of insertion of 
unusual details in pre-existing schemata (or frames or 
narrative scripts). Psychoanalysis would consider personal 
association and distortions such as displacement and 
condensation as possible causes for this.[7]_Obviously, this 
phenomenon is heightened if an individual attaches anything 
of value to an outcome; alterations are more likely. As Stuart 
Hall cautions, though, 

“ ...‘selective perception’ is almost never as 
selective, random or privatized as the concept 
suggests. The patterns exhibit, across individual 
variants, significant clusters.”[8] 

A great example of the selective perception and retention 
phenomena, based on actual polling data during the final week 
of the Kerry-Bush election, is that 72% of Bush supporters still 
believed that Iraq had weapons of mass destruction and that 
75% believed that Iraq had provided substantial support for A 1 
Qaeda. (See http://www.doonesbury.com/strip/dailvdose/ for 
1 November 2004. [9].) 

Yet despite expecting evidence of the selective perception and 
retention theses, the authors of the 1972 study were surprised 
when part of their audience “expressed varying degrees of 
dislike” (52) for the documentary shown. The audience who 
saw the film was already almost all against the war, and the 
film’s political message conformed to this position. However, 
about one-quarter of the audience expressed their opinion 
that they disliked the “’overly emotional’ approach” of the film 
and “the lack of rational argument and objectivity” (52). In 
fact, 7% actually indicated they had become more sympathetic 
to involvement in the war as a consequence of seeing the film. 
The authors named this the “boomerang” effect. 


Cultural studies has begun to consider how emotion 
interrelates with cultural maps of meaning. Being aware of the 
historical and social dimensions attached to “raw” affect and 
emotion is one thing. Considering how spectators might 
engage with political films and images as a consequence of 
these connotations is a new area for research. As we know 
from feminist and cultural studies analyses, not only are 







"Now come on over here. 
Come on over here. Well, 
you see that, don't you, 
huh?" 



"You do follow that a bit, 
don't you, huh?" [Terri 
makes low sounds.] 



"Look up here. That's 
good." [Cut] 


affects socially constructed but so are attitudes about which 
affects are better than others. A long discursive history exists 
of assuming that emotions are dangerous to rational thought. 
As Alison Jagger writes, reason is constructed as “the mental, 
the cultural, the universal, the public, and the male,” but 
emotion is “the irrational, the physical, the natural, the 
particular, the private, and, of course, the female.”[io] 
Communication theories are also suspicious of affect, fearing 
that emotions may reinforce dominant ideologies and weaken 
resistance to bad ideas, theories well known in the public 
sphere. 

To determine what might be at stake in spectators’ relations to 
images that represent and produce emotions requires a 
systematic and extended research project. I would speculate 
that the viewers’ own emotions and personal memories are 
parts of the dynamic. Additionally, however, rational 
argumentation may not be what wins a debate. Jerome 
Bourdon believes that people “do not seek true or false 
propositions concerning the political world”; rather they look 
for “symbolic” interpretations (such as what the collective 
already believes) to help them evaluate political propositions. 
[nJ.Moreover, without me seeming to be too theoretically 
retrograde, I would recall a proposition that Elihu Katz and 
Paul Lazarsfeld made in 1955 about the importance of 
personal influence in our political lives.[i2].In a much more 
recent and critical revision of Katz and Lazarsfeld’s research, 
Jeffrey Alexander and Ronald Jacobs argue: 

“The new understanding [of political life] sees civil 
society as a cultural space in which different 
individuals and groups jockey to ‘narrate the social’ 
and where citizens actively construct their own 
understandings of the real and ideal civil society by 
filtering overarching discourse and narratives 
through multiple public spheres and 
communities. ” [13] 

If this is the case, and it makes sense to me, then the role of 
the cultural studies critic is exceptionally significant despite 
patterns of selective exposure, perception, and retention by 
the populace. We need to narrate these images to provide 
citizens with possible discourses and stories through which 
they can find a progressive narrative that conforms to, 
mediates, and enhances their views so that those holding 
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sure to raise volume. 


progressive views may remain unshaken in their opinions and 
those not yet decided have a reason to become so. We need to 
use our positions as opinion-leaders and as friends to bring 
progressive interpretations to people who might at first 
disagree. It is not that people cannot re-interpret an image, 
but that they require discourses, symbolism, emotions, and 
narratives that effectively enjoin them to ally with or even to 
enter progressive communities. Emergency analysis and 
political intervention can assist in that. 

Continued: Notes 


Next: Shaivo videos 
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From video "Terri Big 
Eyes," 44 sec. 



"Terri, open your eyes up." 



"Open your eyes." 



Schiavo videos — 
context and reception 

Timely triage 

by Diane Waldman 

When Janet asked us to come up with titles for our 
presentations, way in advance of our choice of an image for 
analysis, I came up with “timely triage.” Playing off her choice 
of the title “emergency analysis,” I wanted to invoke ideas of 
sorting, priorities, much as those in the E.R. must decide who 
is in most need of urgent care. Little did I anticipate we’d be 
talking about moving images which have a medical (as well as 
legal, political, and social) context. 

In approaching these or any moving images, I favor a method 
which attempts to include contextual, textual, and reception 
analysis. I found myself moving back and forth between them. 
For example, first I must point out the context of these 
images, where we got them, how they are framed, how they 
are meant to be seen. They were released to the media and 
posted to websites in the fall of 2003, after Terri Schiavo’s 
parents, Robert and Mary Schindler, had exhausted their legal 
remedies within the state of Florida, after the Florida Supreme 
court declined to review the lower court decisions which 
ordered Schiavo’s feeding tube to be removed. 

One clip, from August 2001, may have been filmed 
surreptitiously by Schiavo’s father. Others were taken from 
four hours of videotapes produced in the summer of 2002 and 
used as one sort of evidence (along with medical records, CT 
scans, and examination of Schiavo by doctors) in the 2002 
trial on the question of whether new medical treatments were 
available which could restore Schiavo’s cognitive functioning, 
such that she would decide that she would continue life¬ 
prolonging procedures. These excerpts' release was clearly 
designed to take the Schindlers’ case beyond the courts, where 
these moments from the videos had failed to trump other sorts 
of evidence, to the court of public opinion, where it was hoped 
they would hold sway. 












[Zoom in. Slight movement 
of eyelids.] "Terri, open your 
eyes." 



[Eyes open slightly.] 


Indeed Robert Schindler is quoted as saying, “I went in with 
the camera because I expected Terri to be dying very shortly, 
and I wanted to bring the truth out.” The same article argues 
that “the family distributed copies of the tape to the media in 
hopes that Fla. Gov. Jeb Bush will see it and order the state 
Department of Children and Family Services to intervene on 
Terri’s behalf,” and “with the hope that seeing Terri in what 
appears to be a non-vegetative state will prompt Florida Gov. 
Jeb Bush to become involved in the matter.”[i]_The Schindlers 
thus put their faith in the notion that the camera would 
provide direct access to a truth otherwise kept hidden - by 
Michael Schiavo (“the Video Michael Schiavo Doesn’t Want 
You To See: Terri Schiavo is responsive to stimuli” was the 
headline on one website), by the courts, and by the 
mainstream media (“I am glad I saw this, because Terri seems 
more ‘alive’ than what the media will tell you...” argued one 
supporter). And the mainstream media took the bait, endlessly 
replaying these clips, making these the images which would 
accompany discussion of the case. 



[Zoom out.] 


We found these six video clips at www.terrisfight.org . the 
website of the Terri Schindler-Schiavo Foundation, a site 
which demands its own textual analysis,[2].especially for its 
attempts to infantilize Schiavo, to reclaim her for her family of 
origin, and to erase that part of her life where, as a young 
adult, she met and married Michael Schiavo, and according to 
him and several others, conveyed her wishes about what she 
would want in the kind of tragic situation that actually came to 
pass. So for example, she was referred to throughout as Terri 
Schindler-Schiavo, a name, as far as I know, she never used in 
practice, or even Theresa Marie Schindler, in a caption to a 
photograph which literally attempts to cut Michael Schiavo 
out of the picture. 




1- left. (Photo which appears elsewhere on the web) 

2- right. (Photo which appeared on 
www.terrisfight.org) 


"There you go. Good." 


Similarly we were told that one of the foundation’s “immediate 
needs” is “pressure on government officials on two major 
issues:” (l) “Terri’s current situation,” and (2) reform of the 
state’s and nation’s guardian laws, “which can exclude a 
child’s parents from a decision which can mean life or death.” 
But Terri Schiavo was not a child, which is only too painfully 










evident when we turn to the video excerpts themselves. 



"Good. Good job." 



"Good job, young lady. 
Good job. Now what we 
need to do is... I want you 
to close your eyes." [Cut.] 



S3- o — 


Click here to see video. 

Requires Real Player. Be 
sure to raise volume. 


“We believe the following videos clips [sic] give stunning 
testimony to Terri’s awareness,” is the way these were 
introduced on the site. But what struck me upon viewing 
them, the first time and subsequently, is stunning testimony of 
something else: parental denial and desire. As William Saletan 
remarked in the online Slate, 

“The videos are agonizing not because they show a 
woman regaining awareness, but because they 
show the people around her laboring to interpret 
every twitch that way. ”[3] 

Trained as I am to notice formal features of film and video, I 
am struck by the relation between sound and image, and the 
incessant amount of talk over the images of Schiavo: “Is that 
OK?” “How do you feel?” “She doesn’t like that, does she?” 
“You like it?” “Look over here...you follow that, don’t you?” 
“Good job! Good job! Good job, young lady...” The latter, from 
the clip labeled Asked to Open Her Eyes, is interesting in that 
the last thing we hear is the same male voice saying “Now I 
want you to close...,” presumably a request to Schiavo to close 
her eyes rather than open them. But it is the video clip itself 
that abruptly closes, inducing in me speculation about what in 
fact does happen next, and skepticism about whether Schiavo 
does indeed respond as requested. 

But my skepticism is not the main issue: it only shows how 
these clips might be alternatively read or interpreted. It is here 
that we must turn to some type of reception analysis. In the 
admittedly non-exhaustive analysis which follows, I discerned 
several themes in the responses which appeared in print, 
broadcast and cable, and internet sources. The first is evidence 
of the preferred reading, the reading proffered by the 
Schindlers, and taken even further, as some of the following 
examples will show. Here I noticed a recurrent rhetorical 
strategy in the websites which posted these videos in support 
of the Schindlers’ argument. This strategy urges viewers to 
“see for yourself’ but simultaneously argues for a kind of 
textual determinism in which only one reading is possible. 

For example, on the website “BlogsforTerri,” we’re asked, “Is 
Terri Schiavo in a persistent vegetative state? Is she brain 
dead? You decide,” and directed to one of the videos. But then 
we’re told, “If you remain unconvinced here are video clips 
clearly showing Terri Schiavo is responsive and not in a 
‘permanent vegetative state’ [sic] as claimed by her husband, 
Michael and his attorney.” And we're told, “Seeing is 
believing...now that you have seen do you believe that this 
woman deserves to be starved and dehydrated to death?”[4] 






From video "Terri Swab," 35 
sec. 



Similarly, Hyscience Profile urges bloggers to pass the videos 
around the Internet, because “Terri’s life depends on the 
blogosphere.” This site tells the reader, “Look at these and 
determine for yourself.” But the next sentence is, 

“Here are video clips slowing clearly that 
JUDICIALLY APPROVED TORTURE victim Terri 
Schindler Schiavo, held captive by her 'husband” 
Michael Schiavo with full approval and backing of 
'Judge' George Greer, is NOT in a ‘permanent 
vegetative state’ as claimed by Michael and his 
Death-by-Execution attorney. ” [5] 

As I argued above, there is some evidence that readers made 
this preferred reading: the previously quoted: 




“I am glad I saw this, because Terri seems more 
‘alive’ than what the media will tell you...” 

“I don’t know anyone in their right mind who wouldn’t watch 
those videos and not love Terri immediately...Look at HER!!!” 

“If you can’t see the live [sic] in this woman, 
something is seriously wrong with you...I have seen 
all the videos...”[6] 

Some took the process of interpretation which occurs in the 
videos even further. For example, in a posting called “Terri 
Schiavo: Cognitively Able,” Gary and Lisa Ruby first cite a 
“transcript” previously posted which includes six stills from 
the Asked to Open Her Eyes video, called here Terri Big Eyes, 
with a running commentary, which is presented as if it were a 
screenplay, with dialogue and stage directions: for example, 

“ Terri: (either to show off (?) or wanting to 
perform well, she leans further forward toward the 
doctor, looks straight at him and opens her eyes as 
WIDE AS SHE CAN. Note the WRINKLES 
ACROSS HER FOREHEAD caused by her also 
RAISING HER EYEBROWS as high as possible).” 



This gesture is then further interpreted by the Rubys: 

"Terri Schindler Schiavo’s responses to the doctor’s 
instructions reveal that she is conscious and 
cognitive...She does perceive and reason. She is 
intuitive and she has memory. Terri made a 
monumental effort to demonstrate her cognitive 
ability in response to the doctor’s directions. She 
did this by purposely exaggerating her responses to 
make it clear to the doctor that she definitely 



understood his directions! 



"You don't like that. Does 
she?" 




"This action required perception, reasoning and 
intuition. At the time this video was taken, Terri 
was keenly aware that Michael and his accomplices 
were saying that she was practically dead already 
and working to achieve that end. [Earlier the 
Rubys argue that Michael Schiavo had attempted 
to strangle Terri and wanted her feeding tube 
removed in order to cover up his crime.]Terri knew 
she needed to demonstrate that she was capable of 
processing information and carrying out 
instructions. And she achieved her goal!"[7] 

This reading takes the video as evidence of far more than 
Schiavo’s medical condition. It makes the video proof of her 
awareness of a Gothic narrative involving her husband’s 
attempts to murder her and cover it up, but one example of 
the demonizing of Michael Schiavo which occurred among 
some of the Schindlers’ supporters. 

But the preferred reading was only one type of response to the 
video clips. Almost from the date of their release, there were 
essays such as Stephen Nohlgren’s “Schiavo tapes: snippets, 
then not much,” which appeared in the St. Petersburg Times 
in November of 2003. Nohlgren argued, 

“A review of four hours of tape on public record 
shows a few powerful images suggesting Terri 
Schiavo can respond, but also hours where she has 
no signs of consciousness.”[8] 

Some respondents to the Hyscience “The Video Michael 
Schiavo Doesn’t Want You To See” blog referred to this 
selectivity of images. For example, 

“They took HOURS of footage, and they only let 
the public see a few minutes. The courts got to see 
it all and they all said ... she showed nothing more 
than basic function.” 

“My understanding is these videos were edited 
from over four hours of tape. What you don’t see is 
the complete lack of response for the other three 
hours and 55 minutes.” 

“Have you seen her CAT scans, people? SHE HAD 
NO BRAIN...Ignore the tearful histrionics and look 
at ‘all’ of the evidence, not just carefully selected 
and edited videos that add up to a few minutes out 
of 15 years of overwhelming evidence that there 
was nobody in there.” 




"I'm going to try that again, 
down the side of her neck." 


[Cut] 



Click here to see video. 

Requires Real Player. Be 
sure to raise volume. 


Others talked about the footage but offered different 
interpretations: 

“It only takes about 10 seconds to see that this is a 
body with no functioning wetware.” 

“The only thing that these videos show me is a 
woman in a complete vegetative state.” 

“I watched the videos and came to the conclusion 
that Terri’s family were completely selfish in their 
desires to keep her alive.” 

Still others took the occasion of the posting of the videos to 
broaden the focus and talk about issues raised by the Schiavo 
case and the obsession with it: 

“I am sickened by this absurd situation, where 
millions of Americans can’t get the healthcare they 
need, while so much attention is paid to one 
person.” 

“...perhaps all of you who struggled on her behalf 
will think about your priorities.” 

[or less politely] “You people are crazy. You’d 
spend millions to fight to keep a feeding tube in a 
waste while actual children starve to death in the 
world.” 

These responses indicate not only a variety of readings of the 
Schiavo videos but a certain degree of sophistication about the 
selectivity of media images and the uses to which they can be 
put. 

But the language used by some of these writers to describe 
Terri Schiavo is highly problematic if not totally offensive - 
“nobody in there,” “no functioning wetware,” “a waste.” It is 
easy to see why the Schindlers and their supporters and the 
religious right are able to paint those who supported Michael 
Schiavo’s position as callous and indifferent to human life, 
eugenicists or worse, to invoke the rhetoric of protection of the 
disabled, and to forge alliances with disability rights groups 
such as Not Dead Yet. The Terri Schiavo we see in these video 






clips may be severely brain-damaged, existing in a state some 
of us (including me) would not want to survive, but such an 
existence is a choice, a possibility that should be respected as 
well. Such is the position of disability activists such as Laura 
Hershey, who argued that neither the nature of Schiavo’s 
impairment nor the odds for her recovery should “determine 
her continued support, at least not in the absence of a clear 
advance directive. ”[9].From this perspective what the videos 
showed or didn’t show about the nature or extent of Schiavo’s 
“awareness” was irrelevant. 

And furthermore, the ability of some readers to analyze these 
media representations critically is not a cause for 
complacency. Although Schiavo is now dead, the struggle over 
the meaning of her life and death continues, and images may 
continue to play a part. Most immediately, the Schiavo case is 
being used in an effort to undermine the legitimacy of an 
independent judiciary and the separation of powers, as an 
editorial in The Nation put it, part of “a broader assault on 
courts as bastions of secular public policy.”[io]_The April 
2005 version of www.terrisfight.org included in its 
“multimedia archive,” a video entitled “We the People - 
Overruled,” an hour-long diatribe against “out of control 
judges,” in which the Schiavo case is cited as but one example. 
[11].Other cases of “judicial tyranny” presented here are the 
Lawrence case in Texas (where anti-sodomy laws were 
overturned) and the Moore case in Alabama (which banned 
public display of the Ten Commandments), and viewers are 
exhorted to “Write for [a] special petition to the Supreme 
Court to uphold the original intent of the First Amendment” 
and “to revisit disastrous cases such as Roe v. Wade.” Under 
these circumstances, emergency analysis is a necessity. 

Continued: Notes 
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1 Photograph in Joan 
Did ion's New York Review 
of Books article, taken 
before Schiavo "suffered 
catastrophic brain damage." 


Emergency analysis: 

the academic traffic in images 

by Catherine L. Preston 

We chose titles for our papers before we selected the actual subject 
matter we would discuss. At the time it seemed like an interesting 
exercise, an interesting idea for a conference panel. We would choose 
an image currently in the public media, and each of us have at it, 
dissecting it with our various tools, bending it to our own devices, 
having our way with it. Used as a form of symbolic capital, it could be 
exchanged for a couple of days away from our home institutions. 
Thinking in this way, I felt a bit cynical at the time. Thus I titled my 
paper. 



Z In the cropped photo 
alongside letters to the 
editor about Didion's article, 
the caption shortens 
Schiavo's name from 
"Theresa Schiavo" to "Terri 
Schiavo," a process of 
familiarization carried out 
across media. 


I did not know who Terri Schiavo was at that time, had never heard of 
her and could not anticipate that our treatment of the image would 
come within sight, so to speak, of the way the media, the religious 
groups, and the governments used her. So, I did not change the title of 
my paper, and it was with certain caution that I proceeded. On the 
other hand (and there needed to be that other hand because this is, 
after all, what I do for a living) there is a necessary link between 
studying culture and theorizing power. I intend my approach to help 
us understand the social, cultural, religious, economic, and academic 
traffic in images: How does analyzing various images of Terri Schiavo 
help us understand the issues involved in the struggle over this 
woman's right to die/right to live? What part might images play in that 
struggle? What practices or beliefs can be said to have contributed to a 
cultural or at least social preference for the images that became 
salient? 

My approach to pictures, still or moving, is to ask how have these 
images come before us? What is the trajectory that these pictures take 
to be placed before our eyes? This paper represents one stage, a 
relatively early and certainly not conclusive stage in the study of 
possible trajectories these pictures might follow. 


An important point here is that it is not just an image, but a person 
who had come to stand at the locus of the individuals’ right to privacy 
as opposed to the right of governments to intervene and surveil. And 
that is one of the tricky things about the academic analysis of images. 






2, This ‘mother and child’ 
picture is widely used in 
mainstream sites. [ Click 
here to see image larger.] 



4*. Slightly different, less 
sharply focused, picture 
used in personal sites. 



fL "Migrant Mother" by 
Dorothea Lange, 1936. 


The images we subject to scrutiny most often depict real people, with 
actual lives, actual families, ongoing consequences. Nick Couldry and 
Janet Staiger have written that cultural theorists and critics should 
move away from studying texts as objects to studying textual 
processes, or "events. "[l] Images that circulate widely and attract a lot 
of close readings are not simply there: they emerge as part of a "textual 
event." It is this event that needs to be studied. Similarly, the textual 
event is multitextual, and involves multiple media. Ideally in any study 
of visual culture we want to go beyond "visual media" to a notion of 
"mixed media." Following W.J.T. Mitchell, the notion of "mixed 
media" leads us to a specificity of codes, materials, technologies, 
perceptual practices, sign functions and institutional conditions of 
production and consumption that go to make up a medium or 
event. [2] 

One approach to the analysis of visual events that helps us specify the 
workings of "mixed media" is to construct a cultural biography of an 
image event.fsl It means to look at the trajectory of the images that 
mark out the parameters of an event, to look at those images most in 
circulation as definitive of the event. The focus then becomes the 
process through which an image or series of images become part of a 
textual event, how they acquire resonance across a whole textual 
environment or field. 

We started with an event that had "resonance" across the whole media 
field because it was strongly weighted with various meanings for a 
large number of people. Though the size of the group is not necessarily 
definitive of an event's significance, in this case the event came to have 
national significance. Lehrer News Hour reported on March 24, 2005 
that the Terri Schiavo story was the number one story across all media 
—TV, radio, and internet sites including bloggers. The mainstream 
news organizations, ABC, CBS, CNN and NBC had devoted more 
discussion to the issue of her right to die/right to live than any other 
story since Elian Gonzales had washed ashore in that same state of 
Florida in November 1999. And, in fact, Terence Smith said by way of 
explanation for this “wall-to-wall coverage,” in a thinly disguised swipe 
at cable news in which he also inadvertently pointed to the key 
iconicity of any successful news story today, “It has all the elements 
that cable news needs. Basically it has a sympathetic central picture 
and, a person rather, and there are pictures of that person. ”[4] 

Our expectations of pictures of Ms. Schiavo might include a place of 
honor atop a mantel, a respected place of memory in a family photo 
album. We might expect that photographs of her from the time before 
her collapse would be more prevalent than those of her afterward. And 
we might expect that because the nature of the tragedy is a personal 
and familial one, that pictures of her would be singular rather than 
multiple, that her physical condition would militate against public 
display of her current condition and encouraging photographs from an 
earlier, happier time. 












& Transformed into 
memorial cards.... 


" Lord, when did wc see you hungry .ind feed you 
or see you thirstx and give you drink ? When did 
wc welcome vou away from home or clothe you 
in your nakedness ? When did wc visit you when 
you were ill or in prison? 

The KING will answer them: 

" / assure you, as often as you did h for 
one of mv least brothers, you did it for me. " 

Ml 25: 37-40 



* 


Terri Schiavo 


L. .... before her death. 


Also important are the various spheres in which the pictures circulate. 
And one site that does treat her image as singular over time and 
utilizes a photograph before her collapse is the New York Review of 
Books . [^1 The two pictures I focus on in this paper are from a video of 
Ms. Schiavo after her collapse. They seemed to be the two most in 
circulation. They were most reproduced in the broadest number of 
media sites. However, another picture, pre-collapse was chosen to 
accompany an article by Joan Didion in the New York Review of 
Books. In this photograph, taken the caption tells us before “she 
suffered catastrophic brain damage” she looks smiling at the camera — 
at us — her head and shoulders visible, blond hair with bangs, wearing 
a sleeveless shirt. fFigure ll And this same photograph is used again, 
two months later, in an exchange in which the New York Review of 
Books published two letters to the editor from doctors quoted in 
Didion’s first article, and her replies. This time, cropped just below the 
neck, eliminating the shoulders, it is closer than the typical head shot. 
In addition, the caption shortens the reference to the subject from 
"Theresa Schiavo" to "Terri Schiavo," a process of familiarization that 
was carried out in all media. [Figure 2] It is the generic “sympathetic 
central picture” of a news story that is required (and cynically) to 
represent a person. 

But if we had expectations of singular rather than multiple pictures of 
this woman those expectations did not hold. The result of a Google 
search yields page after page of "Terri" Schiavos. Google is the great 
leveler, no respecter of singularity or status or meaning, its great maw 
reaches out and reduces all uses to thumbnails. And so perhaps it 
should be in this case. There seems to have been a veritable feeding 
frenzy on her image. 

We collectively decided to base our analysis on the six videos from the 
website of the Terri Schindler-Schiavo Foundation, and I decided to 
look at which of the stills taken from the videos were getting the most 
circulation as still images and to explore why that might be. I decided I 
would be able to take this as one definition or framing of the "event." 
In fact, the still pictures most commonly used in print media and 
television were taken from just one of the videos. 

Based on the Google image search the pictures of Terri Schiavo used to 
represent this event are varied. But one of these fFigure is used 

more often than the others. It comes from the video "Terri and her 
mother." The text surrounding the image defines the dispute as 
between the husband on one side and the mother and father on the 
other. This image that is in wide circulation is of a mother and 
daughter. This relationship is a particularly privileged one in this 
culture and may offer an explanation of the picture’s resonance. 

But looking closer I realized that this picture is not identical across all 
media and in fact it is two stills of two different moments separated by 









When do words not 
define the meaning of a 
picture? 


From video, 

"Terri and her mother" 



a few seconds captured from the same video. In the first image Terri's 
mother, Mary, is holding her left hand against the right side of Terri's 
face as if cradling her head. Terri seems to be looking at her mother 
and smiling. In fact when compared to the second image, [Figure^], 
we can see that in Figure 3 Terri may actually be looking slightly more 
center frame and past the right side of her mother's face. 

Nick Couldry reminds us that it is the business of media to create 
textual events and that such events are inherently multitextual and 
involving multiple media. The difficulty of this image is that Schiavo is 
not looking at her mother and not looking at us but looking away, or 
looking in-between. This looking in-between is similar to another very 
famous photograph, Migrant Mother taken in 1936 by Dorothea 
Lange. fFigure It is a photograph in which the far-away look was 
marketable because it could connote looking to the future and 
persevering in hope for a better day, or looking at nothing, a hopeless, 
helpless look used in arguments for more government aid for tenant 
farmers and misplaced dust bowl migrants. But neither of those 
connotations was marketable in Terri Schiavo’s case. The far-away 
look only reminded the viewer that the problem was she may be 
farther away than anyone realizes, existing perpetually in-between life 
and death. It served to make her situation look absolutely hopeless. 


[Terri lies in bed. Radio 
plays music.] 



[Mother comes in, carrying 
a few yellow flowers. She 
turns off radio.] "Hi." 


While it is the case that several news sites use other pictures captured 
from one of the six videos, this picture, Figure 3, is most widely used. 
It appears on news web sites such as Washington Post, MSNBC, 
Tampa Bay's television 10 News, Sydney Australia Morning Herald, 
Slate News, and Yahoo.com, and one of the major Catholic web sites, 
catholic.org. These sites are larger, wealthier, and more mainstream 
sites compared to those that carry Figure 4. 

Figure 4 may be taken from a moment before or a moment after the 
first image. In any case, while Terri and her mother are similarly 
arranged in the frame, Terri has less of what might be construed as a 
smile and in this picture does appear to be looking into her mother's 
eyes. There is also slightly more of a profile of Mary in this picture and 
we can see that her shoulders are raised compared to the other image, 
and that her mouth is open, perhaps speaking to Terri. Mary herself 
seems to be more animated in this picture. But this picture is a bit 
fuzzier than the other image. In explaining the greater use of the "far¬ 
away" look picture, we might take a clue from the sites where this 
picture is reproduced and speculate that copyright issues and 
reproduction costs prevented other sites from using the first, sharper 
picture. Figure 3 often carries a credit line, Reuters in one site, Getty 
Images File in another. The second picture does not carry a credit line 
and it is reproduced primarily on individuals’ web sites, non-news 


















[Mother says "hi" various 
times. She holds... 



...and positions Terri's 
head.] 



[The kiss is audible.] 


sites, special interest web sites, another Catholic web site but one that 
appears to be more proselytizing, less legitimate perhaps, speaking 
less officially in the Name of the Catholic Church. This image is also 
the one used on two foreign news sites. Finally this image and not 
Figure 3 is used on two sites that created composite prayer cards or 
posters. Figure 6 is an image of Terri and her mother placed within a 
framed image of St. Theresa with a prayer underneath. Figure 7. 
similar in form, copied Terri's head from Figure 4 and placed it next to 
an image of Jesus with a prayer over the two. 

Certainly I would argue that the use of Figure 3 is an attempt to 
construct the notion of evidence of a presence in the viewer's mind. 
Similarly with the videos, there is a concern that just enough be seen 
of her behavior in order to display what could be taken as cognizance, 
as awareness. Thus, the use of six still photographs in a print sequence 
from the "Open your eyes, Terri" [also called "Terri Big Eyes"] video, 
as follows. 



This sequence was used in at least three sites, all special interest, pro¬ 
life sites. What resonates possibly was that her eyes do open and she 
















"Hi, baby. How are you?" 


seems to be responding to an order, and that she seems to be looking 
at the person who commanded her to open her eyes. But, as is true in 
any film or video or still photograph - a lesson rehearsed again in the 
images of Abu Ghraib, how the depicted action came to occur in order 
to be photographed may be wholly other than what is claimed. 



[Mother positions Terri's 
head... 


W.T.J. Mitchell, in a debate about what constitutes the object in visual 
culture, wrote that the object cannot be defined without attention to 
visual "nature." The issue of visuality is a key concept, here defined as 
the importance of analyzing both the practices around vision in terms 
of their construction by the cultural and social and the social and 
cultural practices as constructed by vision. £6] 

Terri Schiavo seemed to open her eyes on command and through this 
we could "see" that she was responding. We wanted her to open her 
eyes and look at us and us at her as confirmation of her "being there," 
being present as opposed to absent. The very important notion of 
interpellation, difficult to theorize but so necessary to social stability, 
is that people respond when they are addressed. The requirement that 
those addressed should "look at me when I talk to you!” is both a 
desire for control and a confirmation of subjectivity, ours and theirs. 
That is visuality, a visual practice that constructs social and cultural 
practices and is simultaneously constructed by them. 



...and holds it.] 


Figure 8. taken from this same video, also known as "Terri Big Eyes," 
is a quite different image when seen alone. Used by a mainstream and 
major news site, it utilizes the conventions of the police photo or mug 
shot, one in which the subject and viewer confront one another. The 
image is conventional, meaning it is coded in a particular way that 
indicates certain ideas to those who know the code, i.e. know the 
cultural communication practices. CBS chose this picture intentionally 
because it represents their editorial stand on the case which could not 
be stated in print or voiced by an anchor person. Terri seems to look 
directly out of the image at the viewer, her mouth hangs open, and she 
appears tired. Rather than state that "she has lived through the use of 
a feeding tube," The caption notes she "HAS BEEN KEPT ALIVE" as if 
against her will, and because she could not will herself not to do so. 


Getting back to Figure q. the one with widest circulation, if we 
consider visual images as go-betweens in social transactions, as a 
repertoire of screen images that structure our encounters with other 
human beings then we might consider this one of the primal scenes, 
the face of the mother, as Mitchell notes, “the evidently hard-wired 
disposition to recognize the eyes of another living organism.” Asking 
why this image is more palatable than the image in six-image figure is 








"Hi. 


m 


where I will leave you. In the answer to that question, mediated 
pictures may get us to better understand unmediated face-to-face 
relations. Here again I would stress the importance of using this 
method to attempt to answer two questions: How does the social world 
construct the visual? And also, how, at the same time, do visual worlds 
construct social and cultural relations? 



"I'm going to get a little 
pillow." 


Ideally, a cultural biography approach traces not only the trajectory of 
the picture itself through space and time but also viewers’ interactions 
with it, those elusive agents responsible for moving the picture and 
being moved by it. The complexity of consumption needs to be taken 
into account. Recalling Christine Geraghty’s insight Couldry notes, 

“Some pictures are glanced at, used infrequently; others 
appear in a larger sphere and more often. And there are 
some moments when a particular picture comes to be read 
closely and accepted by many people as a coherent unity, as 
an icon. At such moments, pictures can acquire resonances 
across the whole textual environment. They become agreed 
means through which history can be "read" as it is formed, 
and as such, important historical evidence. ”[7] 



"Is that better?" [Mother 
arranges the seat and the 
pillow.] 


On the basis of this picture's circulation, it seems to be on its way to 
becoming iconic, a signature image of this event. It is because of this 
that the “density of meanings that can be condensed into one text or 
set of texts has to be studied in its full cultural, social and historical 
context. ”[8] The cultural biography of pictures is one promising 
approach that allows a contextual understanding of the traffic in 
images. 

Continued: Notes 

Next: Schiavo's videoaraphic persistence 
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"You know how I'm going to 
fix you?" 



"Hi. 


ii 



"Put your head back." 
[Arranges head on pillow.] 
"Is that ok, huh?" 





"How do you feel? How do 
you feel?" 



[Terri's eyes look back 
toward her mom. Cut.] 
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From video, "How's that 
cold?" (48 sec.) 



"OK, Mary. Do you want to 
come in and interact 
anyway you want with her, 
intially, ok?" 


The videographic persistence 
of Terri Schiavo 

by Janet Walker 

Before and after the death of Terri Schiavo, the website of the 
Schindler-Schiavo Foundation - Terrisfight.org - offered up 
six video clips with a general caption asserting that they “give 
stunning testimony to Terri's awareness. ”JjJ In these snippets, 
Terri Schiavo’s parents and supporters expected viewers to 
find evidence of her sentience - the warmth in her face at the 
approach of her mother, a husky laugh in response to an 
upbeat tune, a grimace at a distasteful swabbing-out 
procedure. The videos were widely disseminated by the 
Foundation through news outlets including CNN, Fox News, 
MSNBC, as well as online under the assumption that they 
make it self-evident that Terri could “react purposefully with 
her environment,” that she was not in a persistent vegetative 
state as neurologists had diagnosed. [2] 



"I'm going to go on this side. 
All right. Sure." 


Others have reached a different conclusion about what these 
videos show, turning to contemporary insights about the 
reality effect of cinema verite and the need to apply sense¬ 
making reading practices to apparently transparent video 
sequences. The conflicting interpretations of the George 
Holliday video of Rodney King being beaten by the LAPD have 
been invoked by more than one commentator. As Frank 
Tomasulo explained previously regarding the judicial use of 
the King tape, 

“the lawyers for the accused police officers wanted 
to narrativize the incident from the perspective of 
beleaguered law enforcement authorities 
attempting to bring into custody an unruly and 
belligerent black scofflaw.’ T?] 


In the motions of King’s body, they found volitional attempts 
to stand up and fight against the police officers’ attempts to 
subdue him. In contradistinction to this reading by the 
defense, attorneys for the prosecution saw in these same 
videotaped movements a body’s neurological response, the 











"Hi. Hi, baby." 


involuntary reaction to pain: King was not resisting arrest. In 
the case of the Schindler-Schiavo videos, as with that of 
Rodney King, Tomasulo’s inversion of the old adage applies. A 
given viewer’s reading of the tape conforms to his or her 
preexisting opinion and “I’ll believe it when I see it” becomes 
“I’ll see it when I believe it. ”£4] 



"Got it. No, I don't. 
[Lowering sidebar.] Hi. I got 
it." 



"Hi. How are you" 


Hendrick Hertzberg, writing brilliantly in the New Yorker 
makes the further point that the video series itself, apart from 
the interpretation of it, is already a fictive construction, in fact 
a rhetorical project: “The snippets are profoundly misleading,” 
asserts Hertzberg. 

“A few seconds of maximum suggestiveness culled 
from many hours of tape, they are more in the 
nature of special effects than of a documentary 
record. Without them, there would have been no 
show - and, most likely, no televised vigils outside 
[Terri’s] hospice, no cries of ‘murder’ fromTom 
DeLay.”£sl 

These alternate approaches, therefore, belie the “myth of 
reality” advanced as unadulterated truth by the Schindler 
family. The videos cannot by themselves support the family’s 
contention that this is, to borrow Dziga Vertov’s evocative 
concept, “life caught unawares.” [6] The videos are certainly a 
creative endeavor, a strategic work of propaganda even. 

The few seconds of motion against fifteen years of repose are 
both repellent and yet utterly compelling. Their fascination 
has many aspects, including on the most basic level, the 
riveted attention we feel for the cat that crosses an empty 
room after hours and hours of stillness filmed by video 
surveillance earner as. £7] To use Roland Barthes’ terms from 
his touchingly personal discussion of photography in Camera 
Lucida, Terri Schiavo’s little actions carry the shock of the 
“punctum” that interrupts the “studium” or scene of the 
photograph. Barthes sees the photographs he analyzes as 
“punctuated” with “sensitive points”: the punctum is “the 
accident which pricks me (but also bruises me, is poignant to 
me).”£8] 


A photograph or video is generally thought of as being less 
than the live person it portrays. But in this case, the video 
compilation becomes more than Terri Schiavo. The tapes 
constitute a frame-by-frame animation of Terri-ness, a 
flickering production of identity. 











********* 



[Terry's vocalizations] 
"How's your cold?" 



"Huh? How's your cold, 
sweetheart? Are you 
better?" 


It might seem to follow that the tapes should be cast aside as 
deceptive commentary; illegitimate as evidence in the battle 
for understanding. I would suggest, however that our critical 
project must take care to comprehend the sheer affective 
power of the material. Even for those of us who believe the 
PVS diagnosis, the tapes may be emotionally disturbing in the 
extreme. They shock us with the trace of humanity even while 
we know intellectually that the woman is in a persistent 
vegetative state, capable only of following, phototropically, the 
figures in motion around her bed. 

And what is at stake for the family in making this eminently 
creative mechanical reproduction, apart from the direct goal 
to maintain their daughter’s care and feeding tube and the 
equally overt “right to life” political agenda? I believe there is 
something more to the story. The tapes must be the fulfillment 
of the family’s pitiable wish to animate this revenant; to 
disseminate the collective mirage they project in the daily acts 
of care-giving; the experiential impression that might well be a 
necessary precondition for carrying out their custodial work. 

There may be an even more troubling twist to this collective 
fantasy of vivification. Terri Schiavo suffered heart failure due 
to a potassium deficiency that is correlated to the condition of 
bulimia, binge eating often followed by purging. By her senior 
year in high school, Terri weighed over 200 pounds. On a 
NutriSystem diet she lost 55 pounds. By the time of her 
marriage, she had slimmed down considerably, so that when 
the Schiavos began fertility consultations with an obstetrician 
in hopes of conceiving a child, Terri had stopped menstruating 
and her weight had dropped to 120 pounds. But any eating 
disorder went undetected. Later, in her apartment she 
experienced cardiac arrest and her brain was deprived of 
oxygen.fQl 

According to the Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental 
Disorders, bulimia affects mainly females and “usually begins 
in late adolescence or early adult life” “during or after an 
episode of dieting. ”[10] Etiological studies show that this 
disorder may be correlated to family dysfunction and even, as 
a subcategory, to childhood sexual abuse. It represents a girl’s 
or woman’s attempt to assert control over her own body under 
conditions where she feels a lack of automony.JjjJ 








[Terry's rumbling 
vocalizations] "Are you 
better? 
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Click here to see video. 

Requires Real Player. Be 
sure to raise volume. 


From video, "Terri Schindler 
Schiavo," possibly shot 
surreptitiously by Terri's 
father on August 11,2000. 
(4 min. 45 sec) 



[Radio on. Terri makes 


In light of this, the construction of a video-assisted Terri 
character may represent the family’s achievement, finally - 
though not for all time — of a desired control of a daughter’s 
bodily presence. In this sense the videos may replicate a prior 
family struggle, transposing it to loving performance: 
Solicitously, “How’s your cold?” Warmly, “Hi baby, hi. How 
are you?” 


Theorists of photography and film have recognized the 
photograph and/or documentary film or video as evidence of 
the simultaneous presence of life and death. Of course, 
photographs of Terri Schiavo would not have the same 
capacity as video to offer evidence of sentience; photography 
and the moving image must not be conflated. But the point I 
want to make here is one that applies to both still and moving 
images. Consider Susan Sontag’s words: 

“Photographs state the innocence, the vulnerability 
of lives heading toward their own destruction and 
this link between photography and death haunts 
all photos of people. ”fi2] 

Barthes’ ideas relate. He celebrates the photograph’s indexical 
connection to its subject, conveyed through the “carnal 
medium” of light (8i). But he also recognizes the temporal 
separation that a photograph incarnates, a “this-has-been” 
(76-80) of the now absent subject. He goes even further to 
invoke “the rather terrible thing which is there in every 
photograph: the return of the dead (9).” Consider also 
Marguerite Duras’s bold statement, “photographs promote 
forgetting...It’s a confirmation of death. ”£13! 

Theorists of Holocaust representation have appreciated this 
quality of the photograph simultaneously to assert presence 
and absence, and several have applied it in discussions of the 
murdered victims of the Shoah. Photographs and sparse home 
movies of the 12 million dead may be all that remain - 
simultaneous evidence of existence and genocide, of past 
presence and present absence. Of this, Marianne Hirsch writes 
about a photo of her husband’s aunt Frieda that arrived 
suddenly in 1945 - tangible evidence of Frieda’s miraculous 
survival of the Riga ghetto and concentration camp — passed 
from hand to hand. And yet she argues that the Holocaust 










sound like laughter.] 



"Hi, it's mommy." [Terri 
makes sounds.] 



"You look so pretty." 
[Mother kisses Terri.] "How 
you doing?" 


L 


& 


"What? You want to talk to 
momma? Ma-ma-ma-ma." 


photo, whether its subject lived or died, depicts a “ghostly 
revenant, emphasizing at the same time...immutable pastness 
and irretrievahility.’ T 14I 

In the same vein, the autobiographical filmmaker Abraham 
Ravett, son of Holocaust survivor parents, questioned them 
incessantly about their experiences in the Holocaust. They 
both had previous families who were killed, but neither had 
much to say about the traumatic past to his or her American 
adult child. After the death of his father, Ravett found several 
photographs of his father’s first wife and two young children. 
Finally! Why couldn’t his father have shown him these relics 
and talked to him about the harrowing past? Now he has the 
photographic goods. But he knows, and his film makes the 
point, that even if his father were alive to narrate the meaning 
of the photographs, their physical presence would be 
insufficient to the task of reanimating what was .£15] 

The Schindler-Schiavo tapes compel us to recognize a further 
wrinkle. If video, like photography, captures a simultaneous 
presence of life and death, then these videos are 
overdetermined by the vegetative persistence of Terri Schiavo 
who is herself caught between life and death. 

And then she passed away, rendering the tapes something else 
again. Barthes analyzes an Alexander Gardner photograph of a 
beautiful young man condemned to be hanged, waiting in his 
cell for the sentence to be carried out. “He is dead and he is 
going to die,” writes Barthes. 

“This will be and this has been; I observe with 
horror an anterior future of which death is the 
stake (96).” 

Likewise, in the video images of Terri Schiavo, we see a person 
who is going to die and who is dead. And, going beyond the 
situation of the Gardner photo, the Schindler-Schiavo videos 
project the anterior future at a double remove - Terri in a 
vegetative state - to some she is already dead — standing in 
for the sentient Terri; Terri in a vegetative state who has long 
been, who will soon be, and who is now....dead. 

The final, sad irony of a woman whose eating and non-eating 
practices were once, for better or for worse, hers alone, is that 
her protracted death was involuntary. She died without the 
choice to eat or not to eat. Moreover, the decision to feed or 
not to feed was finally remanded to others above and beyond 
her circle of intimates. And yet her image affects us, 
compelling our attention and our empathy. 

Postscript 














[Terri continues to make 
sounds.] "What? Ma-ma- 
ma-ma. Mommy loves you." 



[Groan-like sounds] "It's ok. 
I know. It's ok. Want 
mommy to tell you what we 
did this week?" 


August 10, 2005 The Terri Schiavo videos are no longer posted 
on the Schindler-Schiavo website. I cannot claim to know the 
reason they were removed. But I wonder if perhaps the 
findings by Dr. Jon R. Thogmartin, chief medical examiner for 
Pinellas and Pasco counties, helped render impossible the 
Schindlers’ interpretation of the videos as “stunning testimony 
to Terri’s awareness.” Thogmartin reported that at the time of 
her death Schiavo’s brain “weighed about 615 grams [about 
1.36 pounds], roughly half the expected weight of a human 
brain.” He asserted that “this damage was irreversible, and no 
amount of therapy or treatment would have regenerated the 
massive loss of neurons.” Thogmartin also pointed out that, 
contrary to the Schindlers’ claims that Terri could follow 
people with her eyes or track the movements of a balloon, 
Schiavo could not see “because the vision centers of her brain 
were dead.’ Ti 61 

In her essay in this dossier, Janet Staiger draws on recent 
media reception theory to explain that people construct their 
own “understandings of the real...by filtering overarching 
discourse and narratives through multiple public spheres and 
communities. ”£17] The Schindlers certainly had developed 
their preferred reading of Terri’s facial and bodily movements 
in the context of the right to life movement, and they 
furthered this reading through the videotape series. But the 
postmortem evidence, especially in light of proliferating 
commentaries (including ours) criticizing the purported 
transparency of the tapes, must have made the Schindler 
perspective untenable. What one thinks one sees is not 
necessarily what is. The tapes did not and do not reflect a 
sentient Schiavo. 
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Staiger also points out that cultural critics can “provide 
citizens with possible discourses and stories through which 
they can find progressive narratives.” The removal of the tapes 
from the Schindler-Schiavo website would seem to suggest 
that, in this case, a progressive interpretation - both of the 
proclivities of videotape representation and of a woman’s right 
to die — has indeed held sway. But it’s still sad. 

Continued: Notes 
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A walk on the wild side: 
the changing face of TV 
wildlife documentary 

by Richard Kilborn 

In today’s heavily commercialized broadcasting environment, 
wildlife programming - like all other TV genres - has become 
increasingly subject to the demands of ratings-conscious 
schedulers. The following article explores some of the ways in 
which the requirements of contemporary broadcasters have 
impacted on producers of wildlife documentary and reflects on 
future possibilities for the genre. 



The Future Is Wild series 
innovatively uses computer 
generated images to predict 
animal life millions of years 
hence. 


All observers are agreed that the wildlife TV landscape has 
changed dramatically over the last decade or so. Opinions 
differ, however, as to whether these changes are going to 
ensure the survival of the genre or whether they are effectively 
signalling its eventual demise. Are then the pressures imposed 
by broadcasters now so great that natural history/wildlife 
programming is fast becoming just another form of TV factual 
entertainment?!!} Or does the increased demand for an 
extended range of programming in the new broadcasting age 
mean that program makers will feel encouraged to develop 
new styles and approaches in order to engage the attention of 
audiences who still (allegedly) maintain an abiding fascination 
with the wildlife world (Philo & Henderson, 1998: 5-6) 

In their attempts to meet the challenges of the new 
broadcasting environment, wildlife program makers are 
already developing a range of survival strategies. Some of 
these involve blurring boundaries between wildlife and other 
TV genres. Other strategies entail the development of 
innovative programming forms, which attempt to engage 
audience interest through employing new interactive 
technologies—see remarks below on the recent BBC 2 series 
Britain Goes Wild (2004) and Springwatch With Bill Oddie 
(2005). And no small number of wildlife producers are calling 
on the services of larger-than-life presenter-performers such 
as Steve Irwin, Jeff Corwin or Mark O’Shea to perform latter- 












Performer-presenter Steve 
Irwin tames the wild. 



Animal Planet's lengthy 
series Meerkat Manor uses 
a soap opera format... 



...to follow an extended 
family of meerkats on the 
edge of the Kalahari Desert. 


day gladiatorial feats. These TV wildlife programming 
developments parallel those in the wider field of TV 
documentary/factual programming, which also had to 
accommodate itself to broadcasters’ requirements for more 
"accessible" forms of programming (Kilborn & Izod, 1997: 
215-239). 

The fall-out from these enforced developments is clear. Now 
wildlife programs no longer enjoy any protected status within 
overall factual TV provisions. In order to survive, wildlife 
program making must dress itself up more and more in the 
clothes of the other entertainment formats, with which it is 
now competing for slots in the schedule. f2l The question 
remains, however: At what cost these changes are being driven 
through? Has enforced diversification resulted in diluting 
quality? Have wildlife programs now had to move so far into 
being entertaining that they have forfeited much of their 
erstwhile claim to provide illuminating insights into animal 
behaviour? Will the terrestrial channels - once wildlife 
programming's seemingly natural home - eventually turn 
their backs on this genre, which they might come to regard as 
more appropriately located on specialist niche channels? Or 
will changed priorities herald the dawn of a new era, in which 
interactive delivery systems pave the way for new forms of 
engagement with wildlife? One thing is clear, namely that, 
following the boom years in the early 1990s, wildlife 
programming has entered a period of greater uncertainty and 
volatility 

Adapt to survive 

To remain in the business, wildlife program makers are having 
to become ever more sensitively attuned to the requirements 
(dictates?) of broadcasters. But what particular 
accommodations are they being required to make? The 
biennial Wildscreen festival held in Bristol provides a forum 
for wildlife program makers from all over the world to 
consider some of the industry's more pressing issues. 
Following a period of bullish optimism during the early 1990s, 
the new millennium has brought a widespread sense of 
apprehension amongst wildlife film and program makers. As 
one commentator observed: 

"These are lean times for natural history 
programming. The genre has been pushed to the 
verge of extinction in many primetime slots and is 
being squeezed everywhere by broadcasters’ 
dwindling budgets. (Keighron, 2000:18) 
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Other critics take a less apocalyptic view, suggesting that the 
current problem has more to do with the market having been 
flooded by a super-abundance of wildlife programming, 
sometimes of dubious quality. As Derek Bouse commented: 

"In 2000 the crunch began to set in; there was still 
a lot of wildlife programming on the air. What was 
making it difficult to sell wildlife films was that the 
market had become saturated - i.e. there had been 
too much wildlife content on air" (Letter to author: 

May 2005). 

Whilst many of the problems of the wildlife industry are 
blamed on the harsher economic climate for broadcasters, 
some critics feel that the industry itself must shoulder some of 
the responsibility for the downturn in its fortunes, in that it 
remained too long wedded to traditional modes of 
presentation and too slow to adapt to the new modes and 
styles of TV presentation (Bristow, 2000:19). Critics also say 
that because many doing natural-history filmmaking have 
traditionally come from the scientific rather than the 
television program-making community, they have shown a 
stylistic conservatism and failure to innovate (Willis, 1998: 4). 
(3} In contrast, others have argued that most wildlife 
filmmakers have mainstream film and television backgrounds, 
which may partly explain why the genre is so heavily 
dependent on mainstream film/television conventions (see 
Bouse, 2000:185-8). Clearly, filmmakers who learned their 
trade in more traditional modes of wildlife program making 
now face a considerable challenge in adjusting to the new 
market-driven imperatives. 

The cold winds of the TV marketplace 

Wherever the responsibility for the current malaise lies, 
today’s program makers recognize that they now must operate 
in a far harsher climate. Economic difficulties are being 
experienced by no small number of wildlife producers. In 
recent years several companies specializing in wildlife have 
gone to the wall. Others have been forced into mergers not 
always beneficial to the companies absorbed. As one 
commentator has observed: 

"Jobs are ever more hard to come by, And in recent 
years, broadcasters have become loath to 
commission new wildlife projects from 
independent producers due to what they say is 
widespread eco-fatigue among TV-viewers” 

(Madslien 2004). 
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Seeking more reasons for the present downturn, wildlife 
filmmakers also point to more general developments 
occurring within the sphere of factual/documentary 
programming itself. The rapid proliferation of the 
entertainment-oriented "reality" formats has created different 
viewer expectations, which has had inevitable repercussions 
for TV wildlife, a genre formerly regarded as a relatively 
discrete generic category. Wildlife filmmaking has, in other 
words, become progressively drawn into the world of TV 
factual entertainment (see also Bouse, 2000:129,191-2). 
Measured in these terms, TV wildlife has come to share the 
same fate as other steadily displaced, "serious" documentaries, 
as more popular forms of programming have colonized the 
prime-time slots. (4) 

Keith Scholey, a former NHU head, suggests that the arrival of 
the new wildlife channels — with their eyes firmly set on the 
more popular market and their propensity for driving down 
costs — has led to the volatility in wildlife film making (cited 
in Bruneau and Walker, 1998: 22). Scholey says this 
development could devalue whole wildlife currency, as 
audiences become exposed to so much low-cost material put 
together on shoe-string budgets and as often as not 
celebrating the antics of human performers rather than 
engaging in a serious exploration of wildlife behaviour. 

There are some wildlife film makers who bravely assert that 
the harsh realities of the contemporary television environment 
have acted as a wake-up call to an industry accustomed to 
operating in a seller’s market. In the words of Keith Scholey: 

“We have all been stimulated to think really hard 
about how we can take natural history forward, 
how we can make it more competitive, how we can 
innovate, how we can change. It has been a 
liberating process of doing all sorts of different 
things we might not have considered” (cited in 
Holmwood, 2001: 26). 

However, having innovation forced upon producers, now 
having to operate across a much wider range of TV genres 
than hitherto, may not bring about a major renaissance. 
Another industry insider, Paul Sowerbutts, one time deputy 
chief executive at Itel, is far less sanguine. As he observes: 

“One of the big problems with natural history is 
that the cheap stuff looks cheap. You don’t get the 
key sequences and audiences do begin to notice. 

Such shows are usually padded out with loads of 
landscape and not a lot going on. The animals 
wander around rather than go through key 
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behavioural traits." (cited in Bruneau and Walker, 

1998: 25) 

Diversify! Diversify! 

If wildlife program making is having to operate under an 
"adapt to survive" imperative, what strategies has the industry 
devised to stave off the same fate which has befallen so many 
wildlife species? Perhaps the most favored strategy is 
diversification, devising new formats and approaches to 
attract and maintain the attention of what must seem an 
increasingly fickle audience. The pressure on program makers 
and production companies to diversify has become a 
compelling imperative. Innovation takes the form of not only 
extending the range of wildlife-centred programming, but also 
of breathing new life into the traditional natural history 
categories by experimenting with new story-telling techniques 
and by introducing new presentational modes. Much of the 
emphasis has been on developing cross-genre programming 
formats. In these, the wildlife element is part of a multi- 
component package designed to capture the attention of 
viewers grazing channels for undemanding, lightweight 
entertainment. 

The need to diversify and innovate is discernible across the 
whole TV wildlife production sector. Over the last decade 
many production companies have attempted to rebrand and 
reposition themselves in an increasingly competitive market 
place. In 2001 two of the UK’s best-known wildlife companies, 
Survival and Partridge films, were acquired by Granada and 
then forcibly merged into a new entity, Granada Wild. The aim 
- as so often with mergers of this kind — was to produce a 
leaner and more commercially oriented unit, better equipped 
to prosper in the new, harsher environment. The trade-off was 
that, following the merger, the erstwhile companies would 
have to forego some of their specializations and would have to 
develop and deliver programs with "broader appeal" than that 
of a traditional wildlife product. As Phil Fairclough, the former 
head of Granada Wild, observed soon after the merger: 

“In the future, we might occasionally use the 
Survival brand if we feel there is some mileage in it 
for us, but by calling ourselves Granada Wild we’re 
telling potential clients that we’re a hybrid 
producer, encompassing travel and adventure as 
well as natural history, backed by an 
internationally known brand" [my emphasis] 

(Clarke, 2001: 24). 

Being able to show that one has the ability to combine various 
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generic components into an easily digestible, attractively 
packaged mixture has nowadays acquired almost a mantra¬ 
like quality amongst wildlife program makers (Cottle, 2004: 
99). And there are currently no signs that this cross-genre 
activity is slackening, rather the reverse. 

The pressure on blue chip 

Another indication of the changing landscape of wildlife 
film/program making is provided by the relative decline of 
"blue chip" programming (Clarke, 2000:16). (Blue chip refers 
to the big-budget programs with high production values, 
perhaps best represented by David Attenborough series such 
as Life on Earth or Blue Planet.) It is important to emphasize, 
however, the relative nature of the decline, since the big 
battalions like Discovery and National Geographic and others 
are still interested in acquiring blue-chip productions. The 
problem, for many producers, is that it has become 
increasingly difficult to put together the funding packages 
necessary to finance big productions (Fry, 2000: 21), 
especially now that broadcasters have discovered they can 
generate healthy audience ratings from commissioning and 
airing much lower-cost brands of wildlife based on reality or 
docu-soap formats. The high cost of "blue chip" production, 
which almost always involve striking co-production or co¬ 
financing deals, has made production of these high-cost series 
particularly vulnerable in the current broadcasting climate. 

Furthermore, blue-chip series are almost all aimed at an 
international television audience. Thus, in attempting to 
universalize the wildlife viewing experience, the programs in 
question do not always provide the geo-political 
contextualizing which one might anticipate or desire (see also 
Bouse, 2000: 82-3) 

The ever more stringent demands from broadcasters to 
suppliers concerning the exact type of required product has 
led to a marked polarization in the wildlife-for-TV market. 
This directly results from broadcasting having become an 
increasingly schedule-led operation. As one TV wildlife 
producer, Carl Hall, recently observed: 

“The thematic channels need long-running series 
to fill their schedules. There’s still demand for 
event and one-off films that can be slotted into 
flagship strands on free-to-air networks, but all the 
mediocre stuff in the middle is gone” (cited in Fry, 

2004: 71). 


Opinions may differ as to whether, in the transformed TV 
wildlife landscape, all the “mediocre stuff’ has actually 
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disappeared, but schedulers' changed priorities are clear for 
all to behold. 

The transformed landscape of TV wildlife 

Within the new multi-channel and heavily commercialized TV 
environment, all material commissioned, acquired and aired 
has to perform a particular function within the broader 
programming schedule. It can therefore be quite instructive to 
examine how a particular category of program, in this case TV 
wildlife (or more accurately: wildlife, natural history and 
animal-centred programming), is used to generate audiences 
at particular points in the daily or weekly schedule. One 
strategy developed by terrestrial broadcasters in response to 
the challenge posed by the new thematic channels specializing 
in wildlife has been to initiate "themed seasons," in which 
wildlife films form part of a season of programming devoted to 
a broader geographic or geo-political theme (e.g. African 
Summer, BBC 2,1995) 

As already noted, however, the biggest change in TV wildlife, 
when compared to the situation a couple of decades ago, is the 
considerably expanded programming range. Wildlife now 
appears in a multiplicity of guises. Indeed, if you survey TV 
listings in order to gauge current TV wildlife programming, 
you find a constant attempt to push the generic boundaries. 
Thus, alongside the tried and trusted blue-chip series — many 
of which relied on the telegenic but nevertheless well- 
informed expert (Holmwood, 2001: 26) — we now have an 
increasing number of wildlife programs which make use of the 
celebrity presenter, frequently a well-known personality from 
the world of TV entertainment. (Cottle, 2004: 91-2), In these 
cases, the hard-nosed calculation predicts a winning formula 
will result from sending the celebrity off to an exotic foreign 
location (shades of the travelogue here), where he or she will 
confront various forms of wildlife (shades of the adventure 
yarn). (5} 


Another category comprises the diverse "vets and pets" series 
that have come to dominate our screens in the last decade or 







so (Hill, 2005:135-169). Although some might not include this 
sub-genre within the mainstream category of wildlife 
programming, it could well be regarded as belonging to the 
expanded portfolio of wildlife/natural history. Though the 
animals featured in these programs are, for the most part, 
domesticated or otherwise made to serve human needs, the 
"vets and pets" series are nevertheless generically closely 
related to other forms of animal-centred programming, as well 
as being formally dependent on the structuring features of the 
docu-soap and other reality TV formats. 

(Continued: Lessons learned from the reality formats ^ 
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Lessons learned from the reality formats 

In the search for another "winning formula," in the last few 
years wildlife program makers have turned increasingly to a 
style of programming which features various kinds of 
dramatic interaction between representatives of "homo 
sapiens" and members of the animal kingdom. These 
programs - which now virtually constitute a separate sub¬ 
genre of wildlife - have grown out of contemporary 
television’s requirement for action sequences and dramatic 
confrontations. Here - as often as not - the confrontation is 
deliberately provoked. Whilst traditional wildlife film making 
has quite often resorted to the staging of events, the demands 
of contemporary television have meant that some form of 
dramatic enactment is now almost de rigeur. As a 
consequence, certain types of wildlife programming have 
evolved which reveal parallels with some of the brasher types 
of reality shows, especially those in which vulnerable 
individuals are exposed to various forms of mockery and 
humiliation, providing a highly dubious form of (what passes 
as) TV entertainment (Kilborn, 2003: 51-88). 

The pull and push of other popular TV genres is further 
discernible in the clear parallels which can be drawn between 
the proliferation of wildlife programs which focus on extreme 
animal behaviour (especially acts of predation) and the more 
action-oriented reality shows, which rely for impact on the 
number of hits (dramatic arrest sequences, near-fatal car 
accidents, etc.) which they include. Such shows offer the 
promise of giving their viewer-customers a "walk on the wild 
side" - whether to let them witness the "flight or fight" 
reactions of an animal following a deliberate act of 
provocation or to gawp voyeuristically at the sometimes 
violent exchanges between housemates in Big Brother. This 
kind of dramatization of reality-based material has undeniable 
attractions for a profit-oriented industry. (61 

One further example of how television increasingly dictates 
the terms for representing wildlife lies in television’s quest for 
and active construction of the high-profile media event. As far 
as UK television is concerned, the arrival, at regular intervals, 
of another Attenborough blockbuster series, could be hailed as 
a major media event. Nowadays, however, the merely 
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spectacular may not in itself be sufficient to fulfil the 
requirements of an "extraordinary TV event." Consequently 
we have, in the last decade, seen a number of series produced 
and aired which allowed broadcasters to promote them on the 
strength of their startling revelations or their sensational 
images. The Human Animal (BBC 1,1994) made by the BBC 
Natural History Unit, was one such series in that it gave 
insights (literally!) into acts of human reproduction. Several 
years later with the making of Walking with Dinosaurs (BBC 
1,1999) the BBC was once again able to promote the series as 
a major "must-see" event. 

The institutional requirement that each year a piece wildlife 
entertainment be generated to accord "special event" status to 
is now so deeply ingrained that other means are sought to 
fulfil it. To these ends the BBC has developed another type of 
wildlife event, one which can be sold to its audience on the 
basis of its very liveness. The format in question is represented 
by such series as Britain Goes Wild (BBC 2, 2004) and 
Springwatch with Bill Oddie (BBC 2, 2005). Once again 
promoted as major television events, these series attempt to 
secure maximum audience involvement by offering viewers 
the pleasure of participating in a live transmission, but at the 
same time use various forms of digital interactive technology 
to encourage audience participation in wildlife projects in 
viewers’ own regions (see also Concluding Remarks) 

Staging the wild — 

the performance imperative 

Though TV events such as Britain Goes Wild could still be 
regarded as being comparatively traditional in their approach, 
the more general trend in current TV wildlife is towards 
character and story-driven modes of presentation. The 
problem in being compelled to go down the path of "dramatic 
entertainment" is - as producers themselves are well aware - 
that in so doing there is an even stronger temptation to favour 
staged or contrived sequences. 

The whole history of wildlife filmmaking has, of course, been 
beset by uncertainties about how far one could go in setting up 
events for the camera. If one were attempting, for instance, to 
demonstrate a particular trait of animal behaviour, there was 
always concern as to what kind of "assistance" could 
legitimately be provided in creating situations where this 
behaviour could be recorded? (James, 1985: 95) As in other 
forms of documentary filming, there has been frequently 
heated debate amongst wildlife filmmakers as to the 
justification for staging events (Kilborn, 2003:144-8). 


In wildlife film making the concerns have centred on two main 
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issues: l) the degree of intervention which could be justified in 
the quest to obtain revealing wildlife footage without 
jeopardising the welfare of the animals you were filming 
(Boswall, 1982) and 2) the lengths to which one could go in 
editing together the filmed material into an attractively 
packaged narrativized account to which viewers could relate 
(but one which necessarily omitted many of the more boring 
or routine aspects). The first of these concerns highlights the 
difficulty of striking a balance between the wish to connect 
with the audience and the need to provide scientifically 
informed insights into wildlife behaviour. The second 
foregrounds issues of anthropomorphism (the ascribing of 
human traits and tendencies to animal behaviour) and the 
degree of distortion which can occur when any filmed event is 
presented within a narrative frame (Bouse, 2000: 4-10; 
Englaender, 1997: 6-7) 

Whilst these concerns remain, contemporary developments in 
wildlife program making have tended to foreground a new set 
of issues. Most of these relate to the concepts of 
"performance" and "performativity." Traditional wildlife has, 
of course, always been preoccupied with "performance," 
whether this be capturing on film the performance of animals 
within their natural habitats or whether it refers to the 
performance of the intrepid film maker/tracker as (s)he seeks 
to gain access to the wildlife world on our behalf. An 
additional traditional performative category might include the 
various types of interaction which are caught on camera when 
wildlife filmmaker meets wildlife creature. 

Though most wildlife filmmakers have, over the years, been 
scrupulous in maintaining a respectful distance from the 
animals they were filming, there have always been some who 
have not been averse to provoking a response from their 
subjects. Sometimes the provocation has taken the form of 
activating a normally somnolent creature into producing 
"action for the camera"; sometimes there was a calculated 
attempt to produce a frisson for members of the audience as 
they witnessed potentially dangerous confrontations between 
the courageous film maker and those unpredictable creatures 
of the wild (Bouse, 2000: 29-31). Almost always the staged 
confrontations had less to do with revealing characteristic 
traits of wildlife behaviour and more with the production of 
sensational footage. 

Whilst human-animal confrontations and interactions have, 
over time, become one of the conventional tropes of wildlife 
film making, in the last decade or so they have virtually 
become a generic requirement. Much that passes for natural 
history on our screens today not only involves the standard 
tracking down of wildlife creatures, but also requires getting 
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up close to them, sharing their worlds or frequently triggering 
a "fight or flight" response from them. While the declared 
objective here may be to bring us closer to nature than ever 
before, the shows focus equally on celebrating the 
technological skills required to develop the recording 
hardware to capture these images and the performative skills 
displayed by the new generation of "gladiatorial" presenters, 
who have nowadays thoroughly colonized the world of wildlife 
TV. (7} 

With this move away from the conventional, presenter-led 
wildlife film (with scientifically informed explanation being 
provided by a narrator guide) the emphasis now is to create 
dramatic, spectacular confrontations between man and beast 
(Cottle, 2004: 96). A whole tranche of programs have emerged 
in the last few years that are, frankly, dramatic adventure 
stories in another guise. These programs frequently take the 
form of heroic tales of derring-do and at the same time key 
into some of the well-known dragon-slaying and monster¬ 
hunting myths. £8} Austin Stevens, one of the new breed of 
performer/presenters in contemporary wildlife film making, 
proudly announces to camera in the program In Search for 
the Great Anaconda (Channel 5, 2004): 

“My mission is to scour the waterways in search of 
the biggest anaconda I can find, pull it from the 
water and photograph it” (cited in Bell, 2004: 22). 

Equally, if not more revealingly, the series producer, Graham 
Booth, admits that the program makers intended to use 
fictional dramatic techniques to enhance the series’ populist 
appeal: 

“We’re making big, old-fashioned, cinematic 
adventure films...there’s more than an element of 
Indiana Jones in there. We’ve got the full John 
Williams-esque orchestral score. It’s incredibly 
stirring stuff and it gives a feature film feel rather 
than that of a TV documentary.” (ibid.) 

A conservation-free zone? 

Not surprisingly, in view of some of these recent 
developments, especially TV wildlife programming's 
progressive absorption into the broader category of factual 
entertainment, many have anxieties about the genre's future. 
Critics voice concerns, for instance, about how the 
ghoulishness inherent in some of the ambulance-chasing 
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reality shows with their required number of dramatic "hits" is 
exactly paralleled in the type of wildlife program which 
focuses a number of "chase and kill" sequences involving 
predators. 

They also express misgivings about the distorted impression 
given by privileging certain species in wildlife coverage 
(sharks, lions, tigers and large reptiles) and foregrounding 
particular types of aggressive or extreme animal behaviour in 
the belief that this is how audience interest will be maintained 
(Wollaston, 2004:) Even with the new Walking with... sub¬ 
genre, some express concerns that the dramatic imperative 
(the need to convey the "Being-there-with-them" experience) 
seriously limits the programs’ capacity to be scientifically 
informative in the way that their makers sometimes claim. 

(see Benton, 2001) 

All too often the nub of the problem - if problem it is - can be 
traced to the requirements of today’s broadcasters, especially 
the manner in which they increasingly set the programming 
agenda, fol On closer inspection, for instance, the emergence 
of the popular Walking with... series can be seen to have been 
more inspired by the success (in ratings terms) of the many 
so-called "immersive" history series (ones which contain 
elaborate dramatized and CGI-supported reconstructions of 
periods, events and civilizations) than by the desire to provide 
a new perspective on natural history. This leads to the most 
serious criticism of contemporary TV wildlife: that it has 
become - with very few exceptions - a conservation-free zone. 

Two decades ago the well-known TV wildlife producer Jeffery 
Boswall, asserted that 

“the majority of the world’s wildlife film-makers 
still [believe] that most wildlife conservation is 
boring, worrying and depressing to the public. 

They feel that their duty is to show viewers what is 
there, let them wonder at it and be enthralled, and 
then let them decide for themselves whether or not 
it worth keeping" (Boswall, 1982: 222). 

Surveying the TV wildlife terrain today, we might conclude 
that conservation and environmental issues have, if anything, 
slipped even further down the list of program makers’ 
priorities. Some, like David Attenborough, do believe that 
wildlife docs should serve a different purpose than that of 
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preaching a conservation message which might easily lead to 
green fatigue (Campbell, 2004:17). But others, like the 
filmmaker Richard Brock, believe fervently that the need to 
convey the conservation message is so urgent that 
substantially more time and resources must be devoted to 
films where environmental issues are highlighted. Brock has, 
for instance, recently embarked on a number of low-budget, 
self-shot series which deliberately eschew blue-chip glossiness 
and universal appeal in favor of getting the conservation 
message across to a specific local audience (see Campbell, 
2004: 25) 

Other filmmakers go so far as to suggest that if wildlife 
program makers do not foreground conservation issues, they 
are guilty of major deceit. As Stephen Mills, one-time 
chairman of the International Association of Wildlife 
Filmmakers has eloquently observed: 

“True wilderness has mostly disappeared. Wildlife, 
wherever we try to film it, is rarely living an 
unencumbered, natural existing. Almost 
everywhere, it is in some way involved with man 
and dependent on him for its survival... This tragic 
loss of wilderness presents the wildlife filmmaker 
with a fundamental dilemma. So long as we sustain 
the myth of nature, our programs find a wide and 
appreciative audience. So many viewers could do a 
lot for conservation. But, as viewing figures 
adamantly prove, once we make a habit of telling 
the bad news, the audience slinks away. Television, 
after all, is primarily an entertainment medium, 
and wildlife films fill an escapist, non-controversial 
slot...The wildlife filmmaker is in a moral bind. Put 
simply: he makes his living out of nature; nature is 
disappearing. If he says too much about that, he 
loses his audience. If he does not, he loses his 
subject.” (Mills, 1997: 6) 

Conclusion 

Television then has proved to be a far from ideal environment 
for the type of wildlife film making which has serious 
aspirations to inform, educate and enlighten - especially with 
regard to conservation issues. Given increased 
commercialization within the broadcasting sector, this state of 
affairs will certainly continue and many of the trends we have 
discerned in wildlife presentation will persist. The question is 
therefore not whether TV wildlife will become part of the TV 
entertainment machine. It clearly already has. The key issue is 
whether ways and means exist, within the rapidly changing 
world of digitalized media, for (erstwhile) film and program 



makers to productively exploit the opportunities that these 
technologies provide. (10) 

The fact that "mainstream" television has now become such a 
consumer- and entertainment-oriented domain may partly 
explain why an increasing number of wildlife film makers are 
looking for opportunities outside the narrow confines of the 
television medium. At the 2004 Wildscreen festival, for 
instance, there was a general consensus that the TV wildlife 
industry would have to concentrate far more attention on 
exploiting interactive technologies. There was a strong 
conviction that in this way wildlife film makers could not only 
enable their public(s) to gain access to a vast store of images 
and recorded material, which would otherwise remain 
inaccessible, but that utilizing interactive modes would 
actually facilitate a different order of user engagement. This, 
in turn, might encourage some serious reflections on the key 
issues of wildlife conservation and environmental protection. 

Striking at the 2004 Wildscreen festival was the level of 
interest in discussing how new technologies could be 
harnessed to develop interactive applications. Moreover, 
whereas to date most interest in new technologies had been in 
relation to developing new recording and filming aids, now 
participants evinced a growing recognition that the very future 
of wildlife film making might well lie more in capitalizing on 
the new ways of distributing and disseminating that material. 
As one TV wildlife commentator perceptively remarked: 

“Just as the early bird catches the worm, the 
forward-thinking natural history program-makers 
will catch the rights to exploit their footage - 
across all platforms, in all formats” (Keighron, 

2000:18) 

( Continued: Notes and References ) 
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Notes 

The above article is an updated version of a paper given at the 11th 
Visible Evidence conference held in Bristol (UK) in December 
2003 .1 am indebted to Jeffery Boswall, for many years a TV 
wildlife producer at the BBC, and to Derek Bouse, author of the 
most insightful book to date on wildlife film, for their valuable 
comments on the original manuscript. 

1. Some would argue that wildlife programming has always been 
heavily determined by the entertainment imperative. 

2l The prestigious BBC Natural History Unit (NHU) based in 
Bristol has also, in recent years, been forced to evolve a new 
survival strategy, with the emphasis on diversification. As the 
former head of NHU has commented in this connection: "In 
common with all program-makers, the challenge for us is to find 
fresh subjects or, more importantly, to tackle subject matter with a 
fresh approach that will engage audiences. I am optimistic about 
the future and I would argue that the NHU is in the middle of a 
fantastic renaissance (cited in Clark 2001: 24) 

3. Some would argue, of course, that wildlife programming most 
necessarily be somewhat conservative in style if it is to lay claim to 
being educative. 

4. It is worth noting the "serious" documentary has, in recent 
times, enjoyed something of a renaissance in the cinema. Films 
such as Fahrenheit 9-11, Supersize Me and most recently Power of 
Nightmares have enjoyed both box-office and critical acclaim. 

5. The recent reality series Pm a Celebrity Get me out of here 
(Channel 4, 2004) operates with a very similar series of 
calculations about what will appeal to the popular TV audience. 

6. The parallels also extend to the types of camera and microphone 
technology developed to capture these animal and human 
exchanges. As one observer comments: “While reality shows lean 
heavily on covert and other shooting techniques developed by 
natural history program-makers, a far broader and expanding 
armoury of technology is emerging to capture the more diverse 
frolics of unsuspecting inhabitants of the wild.” (Dean, 2004: 22) 

%. The attempt to create that sense of being (un)comfortably close 




to wildlife creatures — whether these be living or extinct! - is 
mirrored in the frequent use of gerunds in the titles of recent 
(nominally) wildlife series: Walking with Dinosaurs, SudnmuiLg 
with Dolphins, Talking with Fishes [UK, 2004]. 

&. The success of the BBC series Walking with Dinosaurs, for 
instance, is in part explained by how it combines the educational 
natural history attraction of Life on Earth with the imaginative, 
gripping appeal of films like Spielberg’s Jurassic Park. 

<L The same criticism is levelled more generally at the dwindling 
number of serious cutting-edge documentaries in today’s TV 
schedules 

10. Further proof that TV wildlife is becoming a branch of the 
wider entertainment industry is provided by the links which can be 
drawn between the more popular televized wildlife shows (such as 
several of those which appear on the Animal Planet channel) and 
the type of circus-like show on offer at the Disney-world or 
Universal Studios theme parks. 
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Orrin Hatch rises to 
Clarence Thomas’s defense 
by attacking Anita Hill’s 
ethics, sexuality, and her 
sanity. The scene suggests 
the power politics of this 
moment... 



... through its interplay of 
documentary and 
docudramatic material. It 
intercuts a documentary 
image of Hatch from the 
hearing video transcript with 
docudramatic re-creations 
of Thomas at the witness 
table .... 


Strange Justice 
Sounding out the Right: 
Clarence Thomas, Anita Hill, 
and constructing spin in 
the name of justice 

by Steve Lipkin 

The made-for-television docudrama Strange Justice revisits 
the events during the tempestuous summer of 1991 that saw 
the ascendance of Clarence Thomas to the United States 
Supreme Court. The film shows us how and why Anita Hill 
stepped forward to oppose the nomination, and the response 
to this confrontation by the United States Senate Judiciary 
Committee. The film bases much of its re-creation on 
transcripts of press conferences and Judiciary Committee 
hearings. Through its weaving together of actual and re¬ 
created sound and image materials, the film’s suturing 
strategies both model and deconstruct the “spin” that framed 
Thomas’s campaign for confirmation and Hill’s opposition. 
Strange Justice provides an analysis of spin. Its own suturing 
of real and recreated materials models the very processes it 
exposes of shaping public perception and opinion. By 
analyzing and exposing where and how the real and the 
fabricated interact in the program's construction, I hope also 
to reveal how Thomas became an effective construction of the 
political right. In its audio-visual shaping, Strange Justice 
forecasts how those same strategies of suturing real and 
recreated material would be brought into play in present-day 
politics of presidential power and Supreme Court 
nominations. 

“Spin” has become an everyday term, describing the process of 
using the media to frame people, actions, and events in order 
to shape public perception and ultimately public opinion. We 
understand that spin entails a blend of the real and its 
construction, a strategic mixture of fact and myth. The work of 






... and Hill, forced to watch 
the hearing on television in 
her hotel room. 



In the credits for Strange 
Justice George Bush 
appears as himself. Here 
the re-created Clarence 
Thomas, portrayed by 
Delroy Lindo, has replaced 
the actual figure of 
Clarence Thomas in this 
archive footage of the press 
conference announcing 
Thomas’s nomination. By 
sharing the same cinematic 
space the re-created 
material claims close 
proximity to the real. 


“spin”, or, if you will, spinning “the real” has two literal senses 
that show the appropriateness of the term: To “spin” 
something means to turn it, so that we can view it and perhaps 
see it differently from multiple perspectives, while “spinning” 
also suggests the manufacturing of thread, from which the 
spinner can weave cloth. These literal and figurative meanings 
of “spin” all apply in the case of Strange Justice. 

The Showtime Networks aired Strange Justice (E. Dickerson, 
1999) in September of 1999, fully eight years after the events 
occurred which this “based-on-a-true-story” work re- 
recreates.JjJ As a movie-of-the-week docudrama, Strange 
Justice frames real and re-created events within the overall 
form of a classic Hollywood narrative. The “true story” we see 
in this case balances well-known, widely seen documentary 
imagery with events that did not occur before network 
television cameras. Consequently Strange Justice covers the 
announcement of Thomas’s nomination to the Court, the 
preparation for his nomination hearings, the subsequent U.S. 
Senate Judiciary Committee confirmation hearings, including 
the key testimony by both Thomas and Anita Hill, and the 
repercussions of Hill’s charges. Strange Justice approaches 
this basic subject matter as a combination of history and 
political psychodrama. At key moments during hearings, the 
film shifts between straightforward documentary material, 
conventional narrative re-creation of events and the principals 
involved, and highly theatricalized interpretation of the 
testimony. The perspective the film offers is to view these 
events through the prism of docudrama, and specifically as a 
true story about storytelling. The overall argument Strange 
Justice develops is that the legal, political, and ethical issues 
raised by the Thomas nomination should be understood most 
fruitfully as the product of initiating and reformulating 
Thomas’s story. Within this larger approach, the film then 
shows us the “whole cloth” spun from this process by 
foregrounding the blend of actuality and re-creation in specific 
scenes and sequences. 

There are several reasons why the Clarence Thomas 
nomination story is best understood as a matter of spin. First, 
the Thomas nomination provides a glaring and consequently 
illustrative instance of how effectively conservative political 
interests in the United States have, over several decades, 
marshaled the means to manipulate public opinion. Second, 
Thomas himself, as the embodiment of paradoxes of race and 
identity, invited the possibility of being perceived from 
multiple perspectives. Third, as Thomas’s nomination hearing 
became a forum for the exercise of power by conservative 
political interests, the process redefined the public perception 
of the roles of victimizer and victim. This abuse of process 
culminated in Thomas’s confirmation, as well as allowing 




Hatch displays the “goods” 
on Hill that his researchers 
have compiled, offered here 
as evidence that supports 
Thomas by discrediting 
Hill. Against Anita Hill’s 
spoken words, Hatch offers 
words in print, framed by 
Hatch’s (not Thomas’s) 
claims that indicate that 
Hill’s story is a lie. 



Thomas’s presence in the 
hearing room allows him 
the opportunity to assent to 
Hatch’s assertions. 



Since Anita Hill was not 
allowed to rebut in 
committee the attack on her 


conservative committee members the opportunity to serve as 
advocates on Thomas’s behalf, rather than function as 
impartial servants of the larger public interest. 

Following on the heels of embedded journalists, the 
exploitation of Jessica Lynch, the deflection of responsibility 
for Abu Ghraib, the performances of Rice and Rumsfeld before 
the 9/11 Commission, and the various and sundry fictions of 
the 2004 presidential campaign (“town hall” meetings; 
Swiftboat Veterans for Truth), early 2005 saw some (belated) 
attention turned to the George W. Bush administration’s 
efforts to control the media. For example, there were news 
reports on the administration's support of a fake White House 
press correspondent, its investment of substantial amounts of 
taxpayer dollars to pay former journalist Karen Ryan to 
produce government public relations pieces, to pay columnist 
Armstrong Williams $240,000 to promote No Child Left 
Behind, to stage “conversations” on its proposed reform of 
Social Security, to create a Department of Homeland Security 
public relations campaign, and to produce and distribute on 
evening newscasts video “news” releases. (Rich; Barstow) 
Conservative political interests in the U.S., however, 
systematically have developed financial and organizational 
resources in order to spin their stories. They have done this for 
decades since briefly losing the White House to Jimmy Carter. 

The Clarence Thomas nomination was supported and 
promoted by conservative foundations begun in the 1970s 
(most notably the Heritage Foundation and its offshoot, the 
Free Congress Foundation). (Mayer 13; 152-3) The likelihood 
that a Thomas nomination would aid the causes of re¬ 
institutionalizing prayer in public schools, the overturn of Roe 
v. Wade, and the curtailment of gay rights earned it support 
from an alliance of black and white religious conservative 
groups, which had become prominent during the Reagan 
administration, including Jerry Falwell’s Moral Majority, and 
the Citizens Committee, an organization of white evangelical 
ministers. (Mayer 175; 191-2; 196; also Marable 72-3) In sum, 
the Thomas nomination fit neatly into a twenty-year sustained 
effort by conservative interests to “form strategic alliances 
around common issues they support” and had developed the 
resources to promote. (Hazen) 

As a conservative African American, Thomas-as-nominee 
offered a veritable rainbow of opportunities for spin. During 





testimony, she and her 
supporters ... 



... are only allowed the 
opportunity to respond to 
and reinforce each other. 


the Reagan administration Supreme Court nominations 
became a focal point for the consolidation of conservative, if 
not right-wing political power. As of early 2005, seven out of 
nine sitting Supreme Court justices had been appointed by 
Republican presidents (Stevens by Ford; O’Connor, 

Rehnquist, Scalia, and Kennedy by Reagan; Souter and 
Thomas by the first President Bush). The nomination of 
Robert Bork in 1987 failed in part because the NAACP 
opposed his record on civil rights, thus the pragmatic, 
strategic advantage to a Republican administration of the 
Thomas nomination. [2] 

Thomas’s record as head of the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission (EEOC) during the Reagan 
administration and his subsequent appointment to the D.C. 
Circuit Court posed some basic paradoxes that necessitated 
spinning the candidate to ensure his confirmation. Thomas 
had taken public stances against Affirmative Action, even 
though he had benefited from it in his admissions to Holy 
Cross and Yale, yet his job as the head of EEOC was to enforce 
its provisions (Marable 61-3; Mayer 18-9; 53). Thomas felt 
that Affirmative Action stigmatized its beneficiaries, creating 
what he called “black work.” Yet in his first appearances 
before the public and the Senate Judiciary Committee, he 
embraced the mythology of growing up poor and black in 
Pinpoint, Georgia. Thomas was nominated to the Supreme 
Court even though he “had never litigated a case before a jury” 
... “nor, during his brief stint as a judge, had he issued a single 
substantive constitutional opinion” (Mayer 21). This record 
was due in part perhaps because he had joined a DC Circuit 
bench that had featured the likes of Robert Bork, Antonin 
Scalia, and Ken Starr. (Mayer 162) 


Given the multiple perspectives Thomas’s record as a nominee 
allowed, and the commitment the conservative core of the 
Republican party had made to ensuring his nomination, it is 
no surprise that the public’s perception of Thomas required its 
most extreme molding during the Senate nomination 
hearings, especially as Anita Hill’s claims finally became 
public that she had been sexually harassed by Thomas when 
they both worked at the EEOC. In essence, Hill’s charges and 
the Committee’s efforts to deflect them made strikingly 
evident how the Senate Judiciary Committee’s process had 
been focused on its construction of Thomas. Sticking to this 
story highlighted the identity politics grounding the 
redefinition of the roles of all involved. Analyses by Jane Flax, 
Toni Morrison, and Hill herself £3] have examined in detail 
the ways rhetorical elements of the Thomas hearings display 
how bald the exercise of the politics of race and identity 
became at this moment. I would like to draw upon this larger 
discussion to focus briefly on how Strange Justice depicts the 



role changes that the work of spin created. Specifically 
Thomas, with the encouragement of the Committee, recast 
himself as victim and Hill as victimizer. The Committee, 
departing from its role as evaluators, became collaborators 
with Thomas in this construction project, and then became his 
advocates. 

In the first (and what originally was to be the only) round of 
hearings, Thomas embraced the confirmation process as the 
culmination of the opportunity the United States had offered 
him. The second set of hearings allowed Hill to testify and 
Thomas to rebut. Jane Flax and others have argued that the 
commitment the Committee had made to Thomas prevented it 
from entertaining the recognition of Thomas as victimizer and 
Anita Hill as a victim; in fact, the case is just the opposite. [4! 
Hill’s testimony threatened the shared “American Dream” 
narrative that Thomas and the Committee in concert had 
fashioned, and consequently made it necessary for the process 
to expunge Hill. (Flax 50) Here with the help of the 
Committee, Thomas changes his role from one offered 
fulfillment through his participation in a Horatio Alger-like 
American upward mobilization, to, ironically, one who has 
been damaged by the very same process. In calling the 
Committee’s airing of Hill’s charges “a high tech lynching for 
uppity blacks,” in one of its most notorious moments Thomas 
suggests he has been victimized both by the confirmation 
process itself, and by an irrational, duplicitous African 
American woman’s exploitation of his sexual and racial 
identity, fy] 

In re-creating the evolution of this role reversal, Strange 
Justice illuminates the dynamics of how the culmination of 
Thomas’s nomination before the Senate Judiciary Committee 
invited a confirmation hearing to serve an explicitly political 
process. This is evident in the film’s larger structure, as well as 
in specific scenes that re-create the hearings themselves. 

While a number of the film’s critics noted the “edgy” and even 
“surreal” elements of the hearing scenes, I would like to focus 
more on how, in these moments, the film equates political 
power with acoustic space in its adaptation of the video 
transcript of the hearing. 

(Continued:Storvtellina and political power) 
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Duberstein instructed Hatch 
to make sure that he held 
up the copy of The Exorcist 
he read from, so that it 
would be prominent on 
camera (see endnote #7). 



This image renders one of 
Hill’s darker moments in 
literal darkness, graphically 
separating her even from 
her supporters. Hatch has 
questioned the credibility of 
Hill’s claims that Thomas 
made sexually offensive 
statements while trying to 
convince Hill to go out on 
dates with him. Hatch’s 
strategy of questioning the 


Storytelling and political power 

Strange Justice argues most fundamentally that the best 
storyteller gains and maintains political power. Consequently 
the structure of the film models the processes it tells about 
and ultimately re-creates. This is evident in both character and 
plot. The film depicts the main players in Thomas’s camp as 
engaged in constructing the Thomas story, often in conflict 
with each other as to the best way to let the story be told. 
Central to this is Ken Duberstein, the handler hired by the 
Republican party to manage the Thomas nomination. Thomas 
himself comes to oppose Duberstein’s recommendations and 
strategies for what Thomas should say, and how he should say 
it. The film shows one of the most remembered moments of 
the 1991 trial (Thompson; M. Hill; Mink; James). This conflict 
between narratives reaches a climax when Thomas rejects 
Duberstein’s recommended response to Anita Hill’s testimony 
and creates one of his own that depicts him as victim of 
lynching. Subordinates work to facilitate the agendas of these 
sometimes aligned, sometimes conflicting narrators. The 
film’s re-creation of the equation of storytelling and power 
places Anita Hill in the position of offering a single story, a 
sole voice that can’t compete with the voices that rise up to 
oppose it. The Senate Judiciary committee minimizes or 
denies the opportunities to hear the stories of witnesses who 
would support Hill. We see the system redefine Hill’s role 
from speaker to listener, from witness with testimony to 
listener denied a venue for an adequate response. (Figs. 1, 2, 
and 3) 

In addition to its depiction of characters as storytellers, 
Strange Justice also frames the nomination's history as a 
process of spinning the Thomas story by converting 
chronology itself into story structure. The film’s narrative arc 
breaks down into three stages the events transpiring during 
the two months from the announcement of Thomas’s 
nomination to his swearing in ceremony. The first, expository 
stage explains the political purpose underlying the 
nomination. As one aide comments, the Bush administration 
is “going to really stick it to the liberals on this one.” The 
“stick” is that as an African American, ultra-conservative judge 
with a track record antagonistic toward the rights of women 
and minorities, Clarence Thomas embodies ideological 






rationality of Hill’s claim, 
rather than Thomas’s 
alleged actions, effectively 
compounds the double-bind 
the harassment created 
originally. The image 
evokes the suppressive 
(and repressive) power of 
the committee’s 
proceedings. 



The shot breakdown of Hill 
on the telephone to Susan 
Ross (“truth hardly enters 
into it”) shows how Strange 
Justice has equated visual 
and acoustic space with the 
exercise of power. 



The scene compares the 
expansive, empowering 
space of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee 
hearing room with this 
disempowered response to 
the hearing—only 


paradoxes. Larger narrative conflicts unfold and intensify in 
the second stage of this structure when preparations for 
framing Thomas’s story in the upcoming confirmation 
hearings encounter opposing stories: Thomas’s religious 
propriety becomes countered by allegations of spousal abuse 
and ultimately challenged most severely when the Anita Hill 
story comes to light. 

The culmination of initiating and framing the Thomas story 
becomes, in the last stage of events, the recasting of Thomas 
as a victim of left ideologues. Here the on-screen storytelling 
processes most explicitly seize the power of definition, 
defining Thomas as an innocent in need of rescue, and Hill, 
his antagonist, as a liar, a dupe, and a plagiarist, whose sanity 
is questionable. 

Strange Justice is both narration and demonstration. Within 
the story it tells about how conservative interests packaged 
and sold Clarence Thomas, the film illuminates its own 
docudramatic storytelling processes. Just as “spin” is a 
framing of an actuality to create perception and define its 
meaning, scenes throughout Strange Justice bring together 
real and re-created sounds and images to interact, f 61 For 
example, during the initial press conference announcing 
Thomas’s nomination, the re-created Clarence Thomas 
appears to stand next to the actual George Bush (Fig. 4). I’ll 
discuss momentarily how Strange Justice’s presentation of 
the Senate confirmation hearing cuts between its video 
transcript of the Judiciary Committee and the reverse angles 
of the reactions of Thomas and Anita Hill. This juxtaposition 
within the same cinematic space legitimizes the view of events 
the film presents, bolstering the basis in truth the “based on a 
true story” narrative claims. 

To illustrate Strange Justice’s own spinning of the real I’d like 
to focus on a key moment when the film presents one of its 
central arguments, that telling the Thomas story successfully 
demanded seizing the power of role definition, effectively 
reversing the perception of victimizer and victim. “The 
Exorcist” portion of the Thomas confirmation hearings in 
Strange Justice exemplifies the film’s analysis of the process 
of spin. The bedrock of this scene is its sound, the transcript of 
the actual hearing. Strange Justice allows the public record, 
the documentary material, to interact in several ways with 
what was not documented but can only be reported or 
inferred. In this instance, testimony and response to it set up 
the interplay of public and private space. Specifically we see 
the actuality in the public record relating the committee's 
action to define Anita Hill’s role, and the re-creation of her 
response. In the “Exorcist” scene we see Thomas’s supporters, 
with Orrin Hatch as their spokesman, riding to the rescue of 


docudramatic re-creation 
makes Hill’s situation 
accessible. 



The dimming of the 
background and the hard 
back and side lighting 
evoke the isolation of the 
witness and the sense, 
literally, of the darker 
side(s) of the story that are 
now to be thrust into the 
light of public exposure. 



The radical shifts in setting, 
costume, and lighting at 
these moments emphasize 
the space of the hearing 
now as a stage. 


their nominee. The scene sutures documentary material and 
re-creation, public and private space, to foreground Hatch’s 
dual role as advocate as well as accuser. Hatch here is 
presenting testimony and evidence on Thomas’s behalf in 
order to reframe the committee’s and the public’s perception 
of Hill. (Fig. 5) As the scene evolves Hatch’s accusations define 
Hill as a dupe of the left, a plagiarist, and ultimately as 
irrational for putting her accusations before the public. The 
interplay consequently positions Hill as accused, with no 
commensurate forum available for recourse or response. 
Thomas, the object of all this, becomes a bystander while 
Hatch takes the lead. 

The construction of the scene sets several kinds of 
docudramatic interactions in motion, which carry out the 
progressive accusations and framing of Hill. The videotaped 
transcript of the hearing, its sound in particular, give the scene 
its spine, providing two-thirds of its framework. Brief cut¬ 
aways from documentary to re-created material show 
Thomas’s affirmation of Hatch’s points. Cut-aways also 
present the responses of Hill and her supporters while they 
watch the hearings in her hotel room. (Figs. 6, 7, and 8) 
Beyond simply setting up the interplay of public space that is 
“on the record” and the re-created representation of reaction 
to it, the juxtapositions and the interactions that result 
illuminate the exercise of power at this moment. Hatch’s 
presentation and the procedure of the committee are real and 
present before the public. As he acts as Thomas’s advocate, 
Hatch gives the support Thomas has in the Senate from like- 
minded conservatives actuality, weight, and momentum. The 
scene shows both Thomas and Hill for what they are in the 
process, quite literally, constructions of the discourse that has 
put them on the public agenda. 

The presentation Hatch is making appears to follow a kind of 
cause-effect logic. The left's “digging up the dirt” that Thomas 
has alluded to in prior testimony leads to unearthing the likely 
source of the infamous “pubic hair on the Coke” claim, in The 
Exorcist. (Fig. 9) That Hill would testify to this claim shows 
her as 

• a pawn of the left, 

• a plagiarist (Hatch says, “I submit, those things were 
found”), 

• possibly irrational (“she would have us believe that you 
were saying these things because you wanted to date 
her?”) and 

• an opportunist (“she didn’t say it in her four-page 
statement, but... she said it yesterday”) .[7]] 


The edited film scene has compressed and rearranged the 




Within the acoustic space of 
one sentence, conventional, 
documentary-style 
representation ... 



... breaks down, gives way, 
and realizes Thomas’s 
performative approach to 
the hearing. The 
opportunity to perform 
ultimately sanctions his 
story and his confirmation. 



Re-creation becomes 
psychodrama as Thomas 
acts out the words of his 
testimony. 


actual transcript material to make this logical progression 
emphatic. In the proceedings transcript, Hatch brings up 
finding The Exorcist as the allegation's source before 
mentioning the investigators trying to dig up material to 
damage Thomas (see Miller 161). The final note in this 
progression is to reframe the very presence of Hill’s family, 
ostensibly there to support her, as opportunism. Hatch’s 
statements gradually fade out as he is commenting on Hill’s 
family, that 

“they looked beautiful, they look like wonderful 
people to me. Look at her parents, they are clearly 
good people, clearly, her sisters, clearly good 
people. But I saw the entourage come in, and I’m 
not saying they did this, [but can bet your bottom 
dollar that someone found every possible 
stereotype, to use your terms]” 

The interplay between public and private events in the scene 
emphasizes and clarifies how the procedural logic of the 
hearing favors the preferences of power, as well as illuminates 
how power lies in what can be constructed before the public. 
Hatch is responding to statements Hill made previously. In 
this procedure Hill and other women who would provide 
evidence to support her claims are suppressed precisely 
because what they are saying has been cast in the perspective 
of abusing the nominee. The committee’s procedural 
exclusions state, essentially, that what happens in private 
space should remain there. (Fig. 10) Hill is never given the 
opportunity to respond to Hatch’s claims before the 
committee. The structure of the scene juxtaposes the assertion 
that Hill opportunely has brought up the plagiarized Coke can 
story with Hill only able to reassert her victimization in the 
limited privacy of her hotel suite. Even worse, in this scene she 
is only allowed to do so through the even more confining, 
more private space of a telephone call. (Fig. 11) And this call 
can only offer the consolation that “it’s politics, truth hardly 
enters into it.” (Fig. 12) 

A second strategy that the film uses to frame this interaction 
of documentary record and response is to theatricalize public 
space. This is done in order to project onto the outer world the 
interior action the words in the hearing transcripts connote. 
(Fig. 13) In these instances (they recur several times in the 
film) the testimonies Hill and Thomas present adhere to the 
statements which the two made before the committee, but the 
setting of the reenactment shifts into an abstract space of 
mood and emotion. It is here we see Hill’s anguish, and 




The expressionist seed in 
Strange Justice’s 
docudramatic re-creation of 
Thomas’s testimony comes 
to full, performative fruition 
as he holds up his necktie 
to simulate a lynching. 


Thomas most explicitly visualized as performing the victim he 
is claiming to be. (Fig. 14) One example will suffice to show 
how this abstract space of mood functions. In the film’s 
chronology, this is Thomas’s turn before the committee just 
before Hatch rises to his defense (while in fact, approximately 
45 pages of transcript separate the two appearances). Thomas 
begins by saying 

“unequivocally, uncategorically that I deny each 
and every single allegation against me today that 
suggested in any way that I had conversations of a 
sexual nature or about pornographic material with 
Anita Hill, that I ever attempted to date her, that I 
ever had any personal sexual interest in her, or 
that I in any way ever harassed her.” (Miller 117) 

(Fig. 15) 

As he speaks, the chamber’s normal, hard, high-key lighting 
dims to spotlight Thomas’s upturned palms. (Fig. 16) 
Addressing a darkened chamber, he stands, approaches the 
committee table, and removes his shirt, leaving his tie around 
his neck. (Fig. 17) He continues, 


“I think something is dreadfully wrong with this 
country, when any person, any person in this free 
country would be subject to this. This is not a 
closed room." 


“There was an FBI investigation. This is not an 
opportunity to talk about difficult matters privately 
or in a closed environment. This is a circus. It is a 
national disgrace. And from my standpoint, as a 
black American, as far as I am concerned, it is a 
high-tech lynching for uppity blacks who in any 
way deign to think for themselves, to do for 
themselves, to have different ideas, and it is a 
message that, unless you kow-tow to an old order, 
this is what will happen to you, you will be lynched, 
destroyed, caricatured by a committee of the U.S. 
Senate, rather than hung from a tree.” (Miller 117- 
8 ) 

As Thomas describes the confirmation process as a way of 
lynching an uppity black, he lifts up the end of his necktie, 
turning it into a hangman’s noose, and the word “lynching” 
repeats in echo three times. (Fig. 18) Along with the shifts in 
lighting, costume, and action, these theatricalized adaptations 
of the transcript incorporate extreme, emphatic readings of 
the lines of testimony. As a result, the performances 
foregrounds the oldness of the “old order, and Thomas’s 


incredulity that this is being exposed publicly. 

The film’s construction of these confrontations illuminates the 
interplay between public and private space. Strange Justice’s 
interaction of documentary and re-created material clarifies 
emphatically how the processes of spin compete to frame the 
roles of victim and victimizer. The Exorcist scene foregrounds 
Hatch’s advocacy by allowing his presence in documentary 
material to interact with re-created representations of 
disempowered response, while the theatricalization of 
Thomas’s testimony shows his assumption of the victim role 
explicitly as performance. Both interplays illustrate how the 
storyteller in the spotlight seizes the power of definition. 

The film serves as a timely reminder of the consequences of 
the unprecedented conservative control of the media exercised 
to date by the current U.S. president, who has both put 
forward John Roberts, another possible “stealth” judge, as 
successor to Chief Justice William Rehnquist, and will also 
have the opportunity to replace retiring Justice Sandra Day 
O’Connor. Meanwhile the array of organizations, interest 
groups, and lobbyists ready, willing, and able to engage in the 
combat of spin and counterspin have become a matter of 
public record. £S 1 Strange Justice argues emphatically and 
explicitly that spin remains the weapon of choice in the holy 
war of politics. The warriors are storytellers in its view of this 
particular chapter of U.S. jurisprudery. It shows the campaign 
to nominate and confirm Thomas as a power play staged by 
storytellers, and shows how stories exert power when their 
claims, as well as their telling, not only write the script and 
cast the parts but also set the stage and occupy it exclusively. 

(Continued: Notes') 
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Notes 

See 

http://www.imdh.com/title/ttoiQ2634/ 

regarding Rupert Murdoch’s role in Fox’s abandonment of the 

production. 

2. According to Margaret A. Burnham, the process of mobilizing 
campaigns by national political interests to influence Federal 
court nominations began with the battle over Robert Bork. (292) 

3. Hill narrates in detail her experience of the Thomas 
nomination and hearing process in Anita Hill, Speaking Truth to 
Power (NY: Doubleday, 1997) with a view to analyzing the 
responses of individual senators on the Judiciary Committee and 
others to her charges. She discusses the hearing itself as a 
process of constructing narratives in “Marriage and Patronage in 
the Empowerment and Disempowerment of African American 
Women (273-4) in Anita Faye Hill and Emma Coleman Jordan, 
eds., Race, Gender, and Power in America: The Legacy of the 
Hill-Thomas Hearings (NY: Oxford UP, 1995): 271-291. 

4. See also Morrison xviii-xix. 

5* For an analysis of this pronouncement as speech act, see 
Lacour (151) and Thomas (364-72); see also Lacour’s discussion 
of victimization here as scapegoating (151) and a similar 
comparison to rituals of totemism (Bhabha 246-9); for a 
discussion of racial roles and stereotyping in the larger 
Hill/Thomas discourse, see Lubiano (323-61). 

(L Elsewhere I have discussed “interaction” as a warranting 
strategy characteristic of docudrama. Interaction strategies pull 
together actual and staged scene elements to warrant the validity 
of docudramatic re-creation. See Lipkin, Real Emotional Logic 
(Carbondale: Southern Illinois UP, 2002): 25-7. 

%_ In their description of this moment, Mayer and Abramson add 
the following: 

"Originally such speculation would be considered so 
prejudicial that it would never be allowed in an open 
court, let alone a Senate hearing. But that Saturday, 
the Republicans on the Judiciary Committee read 





portions from both The Exorcist and the 10th Circuit 
case out loud. Duberstein even told Hatch to hold up 
a copy of the book when questioning Thomas, on the 
theory that photos of the incriminating moment 
would run on the front page of every newspaper the 
following morning." (302) 

^ See, for example, David E. Rosenbaum and Lynette Clemetson, 
“In Fight to Confirm New Justice, Two Field Generals Rally Their 
Troops Again,” New York Times, 3 July 2005:15; and Matt Bai, 
“The Framing Wars,” The New York Times Magazine, 17 July 
2005: 38-45ff- 
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From Drinking for England 



Pre-title images show Ami 
and Kerry, the ‘Maidens 
from Maidenhead’ of 
Drinking for England after a 
few drinks - on v/o Tony 
says: ‘It’s the national 
disease and the national 
drug!’ 



‘Shaun, that’s me! - a 
protagonist from Drinking 
for England. 


Giving voice 

Performance and authenticity 
in the documentary musical 

by Derek Paget and Jane Roscoe 
Documusical: a "seriously playful" form 

We have consistently argued in our work for the value and 
importance of popular forms that mix documentary and 
drama. We see the hybrid forms developed by television’s 
factual program makers not as a threat to "documentary 
proper" but rather as an exploration of its borders with other 
modes of representation. Exploration does not always mean 
colonization; it can also mean discovery and the opening of 
new horizons. We have claimed elsewhere that the best of the 
hybrids transform and illuminate documentary. We are 
suspicious of the critical lockstep that insists "dumbing down" 
is the only effect of recent developments in popular factual 
television, fil 

The subject of this article is the television "documentary 
musical" (or "documusical"). We use this term to describe 
television documentaries that use purpose-composed verse, 
music and song within a documentary setting. Four 
documentary musicals are currently extant: Drinking for 
England (1998), Feltham Sings (2002), Pornography the 
Musical (2003), and Songbirds (2003). All were directed by 
Brian Hill for Century Films, a London-based company. There 
are plans for at least one more. Hill is keen to make this one 
outside the UK (possibly in the USA, possibly at Angola Prison 
in Louisiana - where he has already done preliminary 
research). 

We make a distinction between "documentary musical" and 
"musical documentary." Our view is that the latter term better 
describes films that feature music centrally in the diegesis or 
narrative (like D.A. Pennebaker’s 1966 Don’t Look Back). The 
U.S. has been slow to recognize the documusical. A recent 











Shaun at home with wife 
Barbara ‘who works a 
double shift to keep the 
house afloat.’ 



‘Shaun, that’s me! Who’s 
only exercise in life is 
running up a tab...' 



‘...whose old man taught 
him booze when he was 12, 
and that was that.’ 


HBO film Showgirls: Glitz and Angst, which explored the 
onstage and backstage lives of Las Vegas showgirls, was 
suggested to us as a possible example. However, by our 
definition this seems to have been a "musical documentary." It 
featured music and song, both in rehearsal and performance, 
but these were part of a pre-existing Las Vegas show, not 
purpose-composed. [ 2] 

Brian Hill and his collaborators have pioneered an innovative 
form more provocative in many ways even than the mock- 
documentaries discussed by Jane Roscoe and Craig Hight in 
Faking It (2001). These jokey films are, after all, partly 
predicated on understandings of traditional observational 
documentary practices. As for the film and television 
docudramas discussed in Derek Paget’s No Other Way To Tell 
It (1998) and Steven N. Lipkin’s Real Emotional Logic (2002), 
these films begin to look positively respectable, even staid, 
when set against the documusical. Clearly, a "not a proper 
documentary" argument can be mounted against the form, but 
we believe it deserves to be taken seriously as documentary. 
We will argue that the documusical should be regarded as 
"seriously playful - playful in form; serious in content. "[3] 

Sound, word, music 

The image has been a major analytical focus for film studies 
from its inception as a field of study. Academic writing on 
documentary film has similarly taken analysis of the image, 
with its indexical link to a pro-filmic historical referent, as a 
first principle. This has meant that analysis of sound, word, 
and music in film generally and in documentary particularly, 
while certainly not negligible, has been a relatively under¬ 
researched area. The activities of the microphone ear are 
somewhat sparingly treated in comparison with those of the 
film and video camera eye, whether the object of study is the 
feature or the documentary film. A mere glance at the chapter 
heads and indexes in any of the founding texts of documentary 
studies will bear this out.[4J 

A further illustration of this neglect is furnished by the 
"Visible Evidence" international conference on documentary 
film and video. Over the past ten years, there has been one 
panel on music (San Francisco 1998) and none on sound. IA 1 It 
is not that the community of documentary scholars has failed 
to recognize sound’s inherent importance within the 
documentary experience. To give just one example from a 
founding text, Bill Nichols observes: 


"The centrality of argument gives the sound track 
particular importance in documentary.... [It] relies 
heavily on the spoken word." (1991: 20,21 - our 






emphasis) 



Tony: ‘Drinking is what we 
do!’ 



The street where working- 
class sherry-drinker Jane 
lives. 



Jane: I'm 38 now, and I 
knew one day would come 
when everything has to 
change...’ 


The visual has held a dominant fascination for scholars (the 
fact that the conference series is called "Visible Evidence" also 
bears out our contention). 

Rick Altman’s 1992 collection Sound Theory Sound Practice 
tried to redress the balance a little. In it, he coined the 
important term "point-of-audition" to counter-balance the 
concept of "point-of-view." In classic film drama, he argued: 

"We are asked not to hear, but to identify with 
someone who will hear for us. Instead of giving us 
the freedom to move about the film’s space at will, 
this technique locates us in a very specific place - 
the body of the character who hears for us." (1992: 

60). 

"Hollywood," Altman concludes, "uses the sound track to 
anchor the body to a single continuous experience" (62, again 
our emphasis). 

More recently, Gianluca Sergi has argued that new sound 
recording technology and reproduction systems in high-tech 
multiplexes have done more than just "anchor" an essentially 
visual experience - they have transformed the auditor at a 
Hollywood movie into a species of "super-listener": 

"a being (not to be found in nature) able to hear 
sounds that in reality would not be audible or 
would sound substantially duller. 'T 61 

In documentary, how much more situating is a sound 
experience that carries rational argument? How much more a 
figure for alignment if not identification is the pro-filmic 
thinking auditor centering and ordering that argument? Often 
this individual is the filmmaker, putting questions to 
"characters" at the point-of-view’s very point-of audition. 

In Altman’s collection there is one essay, by Jeffrey K. Ruoff, 
on documentary. Ruoff draws attention to the trade-off found 
necessary in television documentary. There is, he argues, a 
basic narrative intelligibility required by audiences in popular 
television of all kinds. It is carried principally by the sound 
track. For television documentary, this has had important 
repercussions, because classic observational film documentary 
favors a lack of clarity in location sound that can make films 
difficult to follow. "Fuzzy sound" has come to be read as 
authentic - seeming to be as "pro-sonic" as the documentary 
film image is "pro-filmic. "Jj] In TV documentary, this lack of 
clarity tends to be acknowledged in a kind of quotation of 
documentary convention. But is almost always softened as an 
















effect. Intelligibility is rarely threatened (1992: 224-5). 



Jane’s son [with his 
grandmother]: ‘When she’s 
been drinking...I just never 
know what to do...’ 



Tony sings: Thinking’s a 
beautiful thing for a man...’ 



Thinks from a bottle, thinks 
from a can.’ 


Television documentary’s bias towards intelligibility ensures a 
greater control at the point-of-audition, effected primarily 
through speech (via, for example, presentational voiceover, 
direct address, and interview) but also through graphics 
(borrowing from television news codes). Music, as in drama, 
has a linking/ commentating function, driving narrative and 
providing emotional texture. As John Corner has observed, 
music in documentary "greatly intensifies our engagement 
with...images" (2005: 245 - our emphasis). Apart from 
graphics, linked strongly to speech, these techniques 
maximize intelligibility through sound for a less forgiving 
living-room audience. The documusical extends these aspects 
of control, comment and emotional color through its use of 
purpose-composed song. 

Songs go beyond background music in heightening and 
intensifying the experiences being documented, in creating 
"space around" the documentary subjects or "characters." The 
overt theatricalization introduced through songs in 
documusical connects with Ruoff s analysis of the 1973 US TV 
series An American Family. He compares Craig Gilbert’s 
famous program with Thornton Wilder’s meta-theatrical stage 
play Our Town (1938). In both works, he argues, "everyday 
events" and the characters inhabiting them are transformed so 
that "their ordinary significance [is] heightened." The "Stage 
Manager" in Wilder’s play thrusts on-stage events beyond 
their immediate naturalistic frame, comments reflexively in 
Brechtian direct address, and brings Wilder’s characters into a 
(then) new theatrical relation to their audience. In the TV 
documentary, it is not simply the direct witness of camera and 
tape recorder that presents the Louds’ lives. In marked 
deviations from observational film norms, the 
producer/director himself intervenes via direct scene- and 
attitude-setting narration and his "characters" also give 
perspectival voiceover narration (230-1). 

Brian Hill and the documentary musical 

The songs in Hill’s documusicals work in a similar way to 
"make strange" moments in his films. Indeed, they effect even 
greater heightening, even greater extension beyond the 
naturalism expected of television documentary just because 
they are songs. An especially provocative shift in spectator- 
position occurs at the moments when participants in 
documentary musical shift from documentary interviewee to 
musical performer. At such production nodes we are suddenly 











Counselor in the rehab 
center: ‘Do you feel you’d 
want to self-harm, Jane?’ 



Ami on her night out 
drinking with her friend... 



... Kerry - who downs it in 
one. 


cut free from a conventional point-of-audition/point-of-view 
and aligned in an altogether new way with the documentary 
subject. 

Thus, the sound track in this sub-genre is so fundamental both 
to the experience and to the information offered through it 
that it demands exegesis. In the context of her writing on 
Reality TV, Jane Roscoe has drawn attention to moments she 
calls "flickers of authenticity," in which the mask of 
performance falls away from the Reality TV contestant/ 
participant. Her phrase deliberately recalls Barthes’ notion of 
the "punctum" and Brecht’s "alienation effect." But the "event 
of the song" in documusical produces a kind of obverse effect 
to Reality TV's flickers of authenticity, abruptly breaking away 
as it does from the conventions of documentary and 
accelerating into, rather than out of, something altogether 
more theatrical. There is definitely a "flicker" here, but one 
signaling a new kind of life - that of performance. T 81 

An example: in Hill’s first documusical Drinking for England, 
the very first song (lyrics: Simon Armitage; music: Michael 
Conn) occurs some fourteen minutes into the film when forty- 
year old Tony suddenly sings! Previously seen in conventional 
"talking head" interview he stands now, beer in hand, in front 
of a closed-down shop singing jauntily: 

"Thinking’s a beautiful thing for a man, 

Thinks from a bottle, thinks from a can." 

The visuals to his song then montage this urban backdrop 
with its graffiti with scenes in the pub, a fish-eye lens 
thrusting the singer forward from his working-class fellow 
drinkers, just like a music video would. The performance, like 
others in the film, does not hide a "real" self, but rather 
enables, enacts, the version of himself he seems most 
comfortable to own. The self-mockery of the song’s words 
means he performs his drink addiction with unexpected self- 
knowledge and self-confidence. Take my attitude to drinking 
or leave it, he seems to say. His conventional pieces-to-camera 
are suddenly lifted to a new level of overt performance. 

Whenever we show the film to students, there is usually 
laughter at this point - both song and singer are so 
unexpected. This is a documentary about drink, yet Tony is 
happy to be a drinker. A frisson goes through our student 
audiences, the moment of pure surprise effecting an almost 
palpable exhilaration, expressed invariably through delighted 
chuckles. The space Hill makes through the device of song for 
this appreciative laughter is a formal reminder that 








Barbara, Shaun’s long- 
suffering wife, who doesn’t 
think he’s got ‘a real 
alcoholic problem.’ 


constructing people as victims can sometimes say more about 
watchers than subjects. Trailing a history of sober (sic!) 
discourse, any documentary on drinking almost has to 
disapprove. We think that is why our students laugh. 
Documusical capitalizes on audience expectations of TV 
documentary, and takes a significant step into full-blown 
performance in order to deconstruct conventional 
expectations, fol 



Denis, an English drinker ‘in 
my sunset days’... 



...and his sunset days 
English garden. 


Hill and his company Century Films also make "documentary 
proper" and drama. Like any innovatory form, the 
documusicals have provoked discussion and doubt. As far as 
the filmmaker himself is concerned, doubts about category 
only irritate. To him, the documusicals are first and foremost 
documentaries: 

"Some people are quite snobbish about the 
documentary musicals that we do. The Amsterdam 
Documentary Festival wouldn’t accept them - five 
never had anything [like this] accepted at Hot Dox 
in Toronto, or at any American festival." 

His best-known film is the 2002 theatrical release Nobody 
Someday. This featured the singer Robbie Williams: 

"Amsterdam accepted the Robbie Williams film 
but not Feltham Sings - which is a much better 
film. They took the Robbie Williams because they 
knew it would play to packed houses - which it 
did. It sold out every time they showed it.' Tiol 

In 2003 Feltham Sings was thought good enough for BAFTA 
(the British Academy of Film and Television Art) to give it the 
Flaherty Award. Century had success in the USA with 
Facemakers (made for BBCi and Discovery in 2000). This 
won the US Circle of Excellence Media Award for "Best 
Medical Documentary" and was also a finalist in the 2001 New 
York Film Festival’s "Best Humanitarian Documentary" 
category. But Hill did not direct the film, nor was it 
controversial. [11] In summer 2005 Hill was a little bitter 
about what he called "the cartel that runs international 
documentary festivals." There seemed to him to be a 
determination to ignore what he regarded as his best work. 

We also deplore the failure of festival curators to make space 
for the documusical. This failure of nerve ended in winter 
2005 when the Sundance Festival decided to include 
Songbirds in its 2006 program. fi2l 







Denis’s wife Jill: ‘Any 
chance of a drink, old 
bean?’ 



Donna: ‘Every day, corner 
shop/ First one down, 
comes back up.’ 



The words of Donna’s 
poem are reinforced 
graphically. 


Saturday Night (1996) 

An early hint of something different was Hill’s Saturday 
Night, made for BBC2’s Modern Times series in 1996. It 
portrayed the Northern English city of Leeds during the 
classic (sometimes rather dour and joyless) English pursuit of 
"Saturday Night Fun." Hill collaborated on this film for the 
first time with a young Yorkshire poet and novelist, Simon 
Armitage. Armitage told us: 

"We wanted the city to have a voice - a sort of 
"time-code voice." We found an ‘author’s voice’ 
could say things you might be afraid of saying in a 
documentary." 

Asked to write a poetic narration Armitage was free, he says, 
"to look...at an image [in the film], go spiraling off and just 
crank up the imagery" in the poetry he composed. 

In one section of this black and white film, there is a sequence 
of splendid poetic excess in a tracking shot of a boy on a bike. 
The film cuts to a cat slinking through Victorian iron railings, 
seen from the boy’s point-of-view. Armitage’s voiceover 
transforms the dour Leeds landscape into a jungle, the boy’s 
field of adventure. The ordinary domestic cat becomes the 
nobility of its species, a Bengal tiger. By such means 
filmmaker and poet create what Armitage calls "a fantasy life 
in the film." This meshes and clashes with the fantasies of a 
city’s Saturday Night people, providing color and ironic 
comment. 

Although innovative, this film is easily classifiable as a 
"reflexive documentary." Its quirky "voice" is not unlike, say, 
Ross McElwee’s in his 1986 Sherman’s March. It would fit, 
too, into the older historical category of "poetic documentary." 
In Harry Watt’s 1936 Night Mail, for example, W. H. Auden’s 
verse accompanies the closing sequence and transforms the 
final stages of a mundane postal train journey. But, still 
seeking something new, the Armitage/Hill collaboration 
moved beyond poetry into song in their next film. 

Drinking for England (1998) 

Drinking for England (transmitted on BBC2 in 1998) 
addresses a social issue - alcohol over-use (we want to avoid 
the word "abuse"). For the participants (we want to avoid 









Donna’s children play in a 
garden very different from 
Denis’ big yard. 



Jane’s counselor in v/o: ‘Do 
you want to change your 
lifestyle, Jane?’ 



Exercise in the rehab 
center’s pool. 


"subjects") their relationship to alcohol is certainly a troubled 
one, and the film documents plenty of evidence of this. But 
acknowledged as a vital part of their "trouble" is the sheer 
pleasure some of them take in what others would 
automatically construct as a vice requiring treatment (not to 
say censure). Hill avoids the label "alcoholic": "I just don’t 
think it’s my job to make moral judgments on people," he told 
the 2004 Sydney Symposium. Instead he offers a series of 
layered portraits through which the audience sees both the 
fragilities and the paradoxical strengths of his drinker 
protagonists. 

In the opening section, we meet most of the characters. 
Drinking, Tony from Birmingham says in a piece to camera, is 
"what we do." The "we" clearly means the working-class men 
often seen around him in his favorite neighborhood pub. For 
Londoner Shaun, too, the "public house" is his natural habitat. 
The characters' performances (Shaun’s in verse, Tony’s in 
song) reference a set of emphatically British pub culture 
discourses. Drinking is a social activity, a way of escaping the 
boredom of working-class life, a way of interacting with 
others, a way of having fun. The pub is a place that offers 
opportunities to perform in a variety of ways. Tony not only 
sings his song for the film, he is also shown singing lustily over 
the credits - the pub involved in a folk-song session. 

We also meet some women in the opening sequence, three out 
of four of them drinkers. There is Jane (about to enter onto a 
rehabilitation program), twenty-somethings Ami and Kerry 
(the "Maidens from Maidenhead" in their poem), and Shaun’s 
long-suffering wife Barbara. Later, we meet others, such as 
upper class Denis. There is also sad-eyed Donna, the "Cider 
Girl" of her poem. Verse speaking is backed by music in the 
way of the jazz and poetry sessions favored in some English 
pubs. There are, in fact, just two songs in the film - Tony’s 
and Jane’s. Ami and Kerry, and Shaun and Barbara all present 
themselves partly through verse, as does Denis later in the 
film. Donna’s sequence, which occurs thirty minutes in, even 
draws formal attention to the poetry by superimposing her 
words on the screen. Tiql 

The Drinking for England participants do not seem to us to 
turn away from themselves, but rather to be "self-fashioners" 
through the extension of their conventional pieces-to-camera 
into verse and song. Like Irvine Welsh’s junkies in the 1996 
novel Trainspotting, their troublesome identities do not fit 
socially approved stereotypes, and they celebrate this. Also 
like Welsh’s characters, they reveal a more complex identity 











Jane: ‘Sometimes I feel 
ashamed of things I’ve 
done when I’ve been 
drinking...’ 



‘Sherry’s the one with the 
nut-brown eyes/ One full of 
promise, one full of lies.’ 



‘Sherry and me, we’re a fact 
of life/ I’m a widow to sherry 
as well as a wife.’ 


through their idiolect - the "voice" that characterizes them 
with its tones, word-choices and distinctive phraseology. Verse 
and song take the idiolect beyond their "normal" speaking 
voice. Conventional modalities of voice are thus extended and 
expanded. Within these developed modalities of voice, new 
levels of character are revealed (rather in the way soliloquy in 
drama and aria in opera halt narrative in order to progress 
character). 

Jane, the character who goes into rehab, was crucial to the 
development of a methodology moving from verse to song. 

Hill and Armitage had discussed writing songs, but it was Jane 
who actually suggested it. Earlier in her life she had been part 
of a local Gilbert and Sullivan light opera group. She had 
enjoyed singing. It was part of who she was before drinking 
became an issue in her life. In the film, we see her go into 
rehab to try to break her addiction. She wants actively to 
rediscover and reclaim a self unaffected by drink and to take 
that back to her young son (she is a single mother). Singing 
her story, and consciously referencing a previous life, becomes 
an indicator of her desire to return to a self that she seeks to 
"re-inhabit. " fi4l 

Her song "Sherry and Me" occurs some thirty-eight minutes 
into the film. It becomes part of the expression of her resolve 
to stop drinking. The lyric is disturbing, the musical style 
mournfully minor key. A kind of love song to her preferred 
drink, the bleak lyric tells of a woman trapped by addiction. 
Suspended in a kind of half-life in the closed world of the 
center, her performance allows her an expanded "song self." 

In terms of the film’s dynamic the song puts her into a 
different, dramatic, "circle of attention." It is in a different 
emotional register because it references "non-documentary" 
forms of representation - the musical "character song" or the 
melancholy popular ballad. IT 

The song sequence ends with an interview with her counselor 
that rehearses the mental means by which she must try to hold 
on to a "dry" post-rehab self. Outside the center, on her own 
again, Alcoholics Anonymous mantras must stand between 
her and alcohol: 

"COUNSELOR: What do you believe your disease 

is, Jane? 

JANE: Well, it’s alcoholism. 

COUNSELOR: Um-hmm. 

JANE: And it’s a disease I’ll have for the rest of me 

life. 










Jane, returned home from 
rehab... 


Like any recovering alcoholic, she is encouraged to admit her 
weakness in order to control it 'one day at a time': 

JANE: I can imagine pouring [a drink]. I can 
imagine drinking it. But I’ll do it tomorrow. I won’t 
do it today." 

In moments such as this one we are not very far from 
"documentary proper." Jane’s speaking voice is heard, not for 
the first time. The region she comes from, Lancashire, heavily 
accents her speaking, but not her singing, voice. The two 
voices combine to offer a very different, nuanced kind of 
documentary representation. 



...tries to answer her son’s 
question: ‘What I didn’t 
understand was why you 
used to drink?' 


In general, the performances in Drinking for England are 
underplayed. They are more obviously linked to a 
conventional documentary evidential than the other 
documusicals. Mises-en-scene are not fabricated and there is 
much in the film that is straightforwardly observational. In the 
above dialogue sequence, the camera tracks from counselor to 
Jane and back again in the kind tight close-ups familiar to the 
genre from the "Direct Cinema" 1960s onwards. Pro- 
filmically, and more importantly pro-sonically, the sequences 
before and after both Tony’s song and "Sherry and Me" could 
not be more conventionally observational. For the latter, 
transitions are effected smoothly from a situating opening 
shot of the rehab center, into Jane’s song and on to the 
interview. The two songs, however, took Hill’s work a 
significant step outside and beyond familiar modes of 
documentary address. 



‘So open your wallets and 
pay for a round/ When the 
Maidens from Maidenhead 
roll into town!’ 









Shaun, finishing his evening 
in the pub with vodkas. 



Shaun at 12 o’clock: ‘might 
be dodgy on his pins but 
never drops...’ 



Barbara: ‘...whose wife 
descends at closing time... 
before he pops!’ 
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Feltham Sings (2002) 


From Feltham Sings 



Pre-titles shot of a corridor 
at Feltham Young 
Offenders Institution. Hill 
likes to get shots such as 
these as ‘cutaways’ for the 
distinctiveness of the 
sounds within institutions as 
much as for the sights. 



Pre-titles: prisoner Cass 
performs the self-written rap 
number This is Me!’ 


Hill and Armitage took more risks in Feltham Sings 
(commissioned by Britain’s Channel 4 in 2002). Initially the 
network was approached by veteran documentary-maker 
Roger Graef, who had gained access to Feltham Young 
Offenders Institution. Situated in West London, near 
Heathrow Airport this facility is the largest youth detention 
center in Europe. Hill acknowledges that the collaboration 
with Graef s "Films of Record" company was an uneasy one, 
because Graef had a very different film in mind. It was the 
network’s idea to get Graef and Hill to combine forces. fi 61 

Feltham is a prison known for its high suicide rate and 
difficult conditions. Most of the young inmates have been 
sentenced for drug-related offences, theft, and both petty and 
violent crime. While there is a mixture of ethnic backgrounds, 
the majority of offenders are black and working class. Because 
of negative publicity over the years, Feltham is also camera 
shy. Hill told us: 

"We had such a tough time in Feltham - the 
governor didn’t want us there, the senior 
management team didn’t want us there. But they 
were told from on high [i.e. the British 
Government’s Home Office]: 'You will have these 
people!' It was very difficult in Feltham, we were 
very restricted as to where we could go." 

Expansion of the musical element was to some degree to 
compensate for these restrictions. 

Feltham Sings virtually reverses Drinking for England’s 
balance of poetry and song. There is one poem and seven 
songs, sung by inmates, prison warders and a social worker. 
Music video aesthetics were expanded, with split-screens and 
further text-on-screen graphics decorating the songs. 
"Dextrous" (a.k.a. Errol Francis) was chosen as composer 
because of his expertise with reggae, rap, hip-hop and 
drunfn’bass music. All these styles have roots in experiences 
of oppression and have a long history of telling alternative 
stories, especially of young people. They were appropriated to 
allow a selection of the inmates to tell their stories and to talk 















Cass: ‘For the next three 
years/1 face my fears/ And 
all my tears/ have been 
shed.’ 



Paul - sentenced to 12 
months for burglary. 



Paul’s song ‘Boomerang 
Boy’: ‘All my crowd been 
crooked from the start/ It’s 
hard to go straight when 
you’ve got a crooked heart.’ 


about their experiences as "outlaws." The songs work with and 
sometimes against the stories’ content. 

All but two of the songs had lyrics written by Armitage. 
Inmates Cass Galton and Linden George turned his lyrics 
down and wanted to write their own. The working process in 
documusical allows plenty of room for negotiation so they 
were given their head. Cass’s rap "This is Me" is good enough 
to be repeated three times in the course of the film (once as a 
duet with Linden). Good as both their songs are, however, 
they do close Linden and Cass off. The two of them reveal 
more of themselves in interview than in their self-penned 
songs. Their lyrics comprise a relatively commonplace lexicon 
of hip-hop/rap. While Armitage readily admitted he "could 
never have written anything with that rhythm," the songs do 
not crystallize character in quite the way songs in 
documusicals often do. 

Paul McBride’s song (a particular favorite of director Brian 
Hill) is a case in point. McBride’s understated vocals for 
"Boomerang Boy" contrast with the harshness of his 
surroundings, the severity of his sentence, and the nature of 
his crimes. The latter are detailed in the lyric, and include 
attacking someone with a cricket bat. He sings of drugs, 
violence and the vicious circle of multiple re-entries to the 
world of prison. Drawn in by the visual aesthetics of the music 
video, it is difficult not to engage with song and singer - "a 
boy," he sings, "born in Holloway." A pop star for three 
minutes, McBride is still recognizably a vulnerable amateur 
singer. When the words kick in with the harder story that they 
tell, delivered by a disarmingly uncertain singer, they 
challenge the viewer to a complex response. fi 7 l 

Hill mixes locations and camera set-ups. As McBride talks and 
sings about his life, images are at one moment documentary 
and at another music video in style. McBride speaks and sings 
in his cell, in corridors with bars, in the prison games room 
(surrounded by warders who become his backing singers). 
Most poignantly he sings in the empty Visitors’ Room. Here, 
waiting for a mother who fails to turn up he sings: 

"Your ma says she’ll visit, then suddenly she can’t, 

So you’re sat for an hour in a corner like a cunt. 

Wanna be a chef, wanna be a stuntman. 

Don’t wanna sit in a corner like a cunt, man." 

Lyric and performance add a distinctive layer to McBride’s 
presentation of self. 

A further note on process 







‘I might be a titch but I can 
handle myself/ I’m a one 
man menace to the 
National Health.’ 



Sniffer dog Dylan looks for 
drugs in a Feltham cell. 


AT CELL INSPECTION 
09:00 DAILY YOUR 01 
IS REQUIRED TO BE * 
CLEAN AND TIDY, Wi|| 
BED PACK MADE AND At 
CLOTHING TO BE 
AWAY 

I' (WE TCWEl MAY 5JE: IttPT OUT 101 
THIS IE A 0M T6AL W 


An official notice. 


Armitage’s aim in all his lyrics has been to uncover the 
subjects' distinctive speech pattern and mannerisms - the 
signature tune, as it were, behind their every utterance. 
Feltham prisoner Terell Theusday offers a good example. 

Terell used "what-not" as a speech-filler in the way many 
people would say "blah, blah, blah." The lyric of Terell’s song 
"On Road" seizes on and makes a feature of this verbal tic. 
Early in the development of the methodology, Armitage 
worked from interview transcripts. He could, he told us, hear 
enough of a voice even through a transcript, provided it was a 
good one. If someone had "tidied" the language, or edited to 
reflect their own view of what was important, the voice tended 
to be lost so transcripts were never ideal. fi 81 

The evolved process of making documusicals can best be 
illustrated by reference to the work-in-progress Songbirds. 
Hill’s researchers first find participants for these very special 
films. For Feltham Sings, there were two researchers, working 
over a six-month period. Songbirds, says Hill, "had an 
assistant producer, a producer and a researcher going out for a 
period of about 6-8 weeks." Their task was to go into 
Downview, a women’s prison in South London, to find 
individuals prepared both to talk and eventually to sing. From 
a total prison population of about 230 prison inmates and 
about 150 actual interviewees Hill was trying to find: 

"a variety of characters, [with] a variety of ages, of 
crimes - women who were interesting, had issues 
and wanted to talk about things." 

Interviews in depth were conducted with about 20 women 
with the aim "to find the best material for Simon Armitage." 
Mini-disc is now the team’s preferred option to transcripts. 
Eventually four individuals featured prominently in the film, 
transmitted on 15 December 2005 on the UK’s Channel 4. 

Armitage spoke to us of the danger of being "overwhelmed" by 
some of the stories - especially those from Feltham and 
Downview. He feels a strong need to maintain critical distance 
from often harrowing material, fiol He also sees himself as 
"still learning" to write lyrics that will achieve the compacted 
revelation of the best popular songs: "I have a project to be 
simple and clear, to get out of the poetry mindset when I’m 
writing lyrics." A developing relationship with Simon Boswell 
(the only musician to work on two documusicals) means that 
by this point: 

"I offer the stuff to him as fabric, really. I don’t see 
it as fixed and unchangeable like my poems are 
when I send them to the publisher. I don’t see this 
stuff like that at all." 


















On v/o, a spoof advert from 
the inmates’ radio station, 
Feltham 999, says: ‘Every 
room has its own state-of- 
the-art entertainment 
system including 32" home 
cinema with 
surroundsound...’ 

[999 is the UK’s equivalent 
of 911 - the police and 
emergency services line]. 



Linden’s rap about prison 
rules ‘Surviving Feltham’, 
was also self-written. It is 
underscored by ironic 
captions. This is rule 3 
about washing. He raps: 
‘keep yourself clean...wash 
those pits and the bits in 
between...’ 


‘Producing text for [a] musician" is not, as he remarked, the 
kind of thing most poets want to do, but it is essential to the 
pared-down nature of the song lyric 

While the lyric is being written, the creative team negotiates a 
style with the selected singer. Simon Boswell composes a tune, 
and then records a demo version so the participants can hear, 
comment on and own their song. The singers subsequently 
work with a singing coach, Barb Jungr. Hill says that she is: 

"a fantastic singer herself, but more important 
she’s a brilliant teacher. She did Feltham too - 
which was a bit tricky because the lads’ attitude 
was 'I don’t need no fucking singing coach, I can 
sing anyway!'" 

For the women of Songbirds: 

"I introduced them to Barb, and they’d be nervous 
and say, "I can’t sing!’...and an hour later these 
women were totally transformed - you could see 
them blossoming. [20] 

"Blossoming" and "finding a voice" was something in which 
the whole team believed passionately. Simon Boswell said: 

"These women have been put in prison and denied 
a voice, so giving them a song is a process of giving 
them self-esteem. I’ve worked with and watched a 
lot of professional singers, and what strikes me is 
that if they’re any good they are both confident in 
what they’re doing and at the same time vulnerable 
... These [documusical] performers are amateurs 
and you’ve got to help to shore up their 
vulnerability. The song is about them, an 
endorsement of their lives. If they can do it - if 
they can sing it - it gives them self-belief." 

A belief in the restorative, therapeutic power of the work was 
strong in the creative team. "Being given a song," Boswell 
remarked, 

"is a short cut to the real emotional hub of what 
you’re about. I think the audience get this, because 
of that combination in singing of being vulnerable 
and showing bravery." 

Armitage too believes the respect one feels for people who put 
themselves out on a limb in this way has a pay-off: 








Rule 6: ‘don’t do tricks.’ 


"We talk a lot [when were making the films] about 
whether we are taking advantage of people. We’re 
really conscious of this. At the same time, we’re not 
social workers of TV, and we do get people to tell 
their stories. Through this maybe they have a 
moment of revelation, or recovery. I think it is a 
form of help for some people - a form of healing 
even." 



New Zealander James, 
arrested at a Brixton 
nightclub on drugs offences 
during his gap year, has 
this photo of himself on his 
cell wall. 



Feltham Sings exemplified this factor for Armitage because 
the young offenders "have been effectively written off as 
useless by society. The film shows they can do something. " 1211 

Pornography the musical (2003) 

With Pornography the Musical (Channel 4, 2003) Hill and his 
team entered territory even more ethically challenging than 
alcohol abuse and youth imprisonment. Simon Armitage 
admits: 

"I was nervous of the subject, especially given that 
our treatment is pretty extravagant and graphic." 

Predictably, perhaps, the film got the highest visibility of all 
the documentary musicals in press reviews and TV discussion 
programs. Reviews tended to polarize around attitudes to the 
subject of pornography. As Armitage remarked, sex is a 
subject that British people especially become "very weird 
about and have great difficulty with." On transmission, 
Channel 4’s continuity announcer gave warnings about 
content not only before the start but also at the end of each of 
the three ad breaks. The team claim neutrality on the subject. 
Brian Hill told the 2004 Sydney Symposium: "What I was 
trying to say was, 'This is their world. This is the work they 
do!'" But with a subject like pornography the non-judgmental 
approach, however sincerely held, will never satisfy everyone. 


In his poem James talks of 
his dreams of being a pilot 
but: ‘I’m a Kiwi, I’m 
grounded, with peacocks 
outside.’ 


There are seven songs (plus one reprise over the closing 
credits) in Pornography - the Musical all composed by 
Armitage/Boswell. We take as our example the first song 
"Where is the heart?" sung by "semi-retired porn star" Kelly 
Cooke (who sings three songs altogether). In the "Where is the 
heart?" sequence she talks first about how she got involved in 
the industry. We move rapidly to a highly stylized and clearly 
staged musical rendition of her introductory thoughts. Hill 
shows two Kellys: a young (acted) Kelly and a watching, older, 












Kenroy Cole, once a jailed 
drug-user himself, now 
head of drug counselling at 
Feltham. 



Kenroy’s reggae number: 
‘We can teach about good/ 
But it’s not a reflex/ We can 
learn to love/ But it’s not in 
your double helix.’ 



Prison Officer Dave Worley, 
in charge of physical 
education, sings Two steps 
forward (and three steps 
back).' 


(real) Kelly. Young Kelly plays out the approach from someone 
in a bar that leads to increasingly "heartless," increasingly 
pornographic, increasingly painful physical and mental 
experiences. Older Kelly watches and reflects on what is 
happening/has happened. As the expectations of what young 
Kelly will "reveal" become more and more gynecological, the 
lyric makes acerbic comments: 

"It’s a bit like an X-Ray, a bit like Art. 

But where is the heart, man? Where is the heart?" 

In the interview sequence that follows the song, Kelly 
comments wryly on her life as a porn star. She concludes (and 
with a significant Freudian slip): 

"Everyone always says, 'You should write down 
your story!' But I just think there are so many of 
those kind of stories out there, you know? I don’t 
want to be a hard luck story. I wanna be... Like 
anyone else out there I want a certain degree of 
success, and look how I got it! I wish I’d gotten my 
sex/success another way." 

Porn stars like Kelly, Michelle, Rebekah and Faye are used to 
performing. To tell their stories through overt performance 
was not such a huge step as it had been for Hill’s drinkers and 
young offenders. The level of performance was accordingly 
ratcheted up in this film, which is more staged than either 
Drinking for England or Feltham Sings. In Pornography - 
the Musical the styles and the sets used reflect more overtly 
the codes and conventions of musical theater and film. f22l 

But there is a generic similarity with the other films. 
Pornography - the Musical facilitates a similar extension of 
voice through the song. The barrier between audience and 
documentary subject/ performer/ participant is once again 
lowered and the level of formal and ethical complexity raised. 
In this film the viewer is forced into a rather uncomfortable 
position. Formally, there are even similarities to the final 
scenes of a film such as Man Bites Dog. Suddenly an 
accusatory finger is pointed at an audience simultaneously 
consuming a kind of porn while (supposedly) considering 
soberly the porn industry. We see an old-fashioned critique 
given new potency through innovative filmmaking in 
Pornography - the Musical. \ 2 .f\ 

Ethical complexity and 
authenticity in performance 

We also believe that a rather different evidential quality 
attaches to all these films. The singers/ documentary subjects 









‘Boys with stabs and 
slashes in their skin/ The 
naked truth comes out in 
the gym.’ 



Cass asks Linden; ‘Do you 
feel any remorse for what 
you done?’ 


are not "just performing." Authenticity inheres in believable 
performance and credible lyrics from both the musical drama 
and the documentary angles. Performance and story may have 
been rehearsed, but convincing performance is predicated on 
a specific documentary value asserted in the "documentary 
proper" parts of the films. Also, it not only sounds as if they 
are using their own words and telling their own stories, they 
are - thanks to the compositional processes involved. 
Moments of song cause authentic performance to flicker into 
life only insofar as they are ratified by a performer’s prior and 
subsequent documentary presence and by a viewer’s 
appreciation of the complex codes and conventions being 
evoked. What Fernando Andacht calls "index appeal" both 
supplements and bolsters performances that allude 
simultaneously to music video and music theatre. f24l 

At "Visible Evidence" in 2005 Maria Baltar spoke about the 
"intimacy pact" between a documentary filmmaker and 
subject and the way this "pact" feeds into what an audience 
sees on the screen. Our view is that, because the process is one 
of negotiation and the performance one of demonstrable 
bravery, the documusical enhances intimacy pacts between 
participant and creative team and then between audience and 
film. [25] Hill’s corpus of work bears out his commitment to 
serious issues, and this commitment is no less strong in the 
documusicals partly because of the intimacy pact struck with 
his subjects. But because participants don’t just get their 
voices heard the different modalities of voice dramatized in 
the films produce an effect that speaks back to the stereotypes 
that have hitherto confined them. In "giving voice" in song the 
participants "enhance and project [their] marginalized 
identity" in an altogether arresting way. [26] 



Linden: ‘In a way I feel sorry 
for the victims ‘cos they 
didn’t deserve it, you get 
me?’ 


In the vulnerability of their performances and in their 
amateurness, the drinkers, Feltham inmates and porn stars 
are caught in a performative spotlight framed by documentary 
imperatives. With these films so clearly performed rather than 
observed at the punctum moment of the songs, the ethical is 
not just foregrounded as an issue, it is boldly asserted. The 
ethical is made complex in the song and verse sequences first 
by modalities of voice - there are significant differences 
between anyone’s speaking and singing voices (the latter being 
far more vulnerable). But there are also visual modalities in 
which the aesthetics of music video collide with documentary 
and force comparison and contrast both with "documentary 
proper" and with polished music video. f 27 l 

In the progression evident over time in the three 
documusicals, there has been a conscious move from 
documentary underplaying to a melodramatic overplaying. 
Allied to this, there has been an increasing fabrication of mise- 

















Terell: ‘I’m in a business 
where it’s called basically 
car crime.' 



Terell’s song ‘On Road’ is 
one of several in which Hill 
uses a split-screen in 
imitation of music video. 



Robin is the ‘Nightwatch 
Man’ because the 
authorities fear he may 
attempt suicide. 


en-scene and a shift into overtly "dramatic" lighting and 
sound. But there is still a big difference, we believe, between 
performance in this context and acting a part in a drama. 
Within these three documusicals, participants perform their 
identities and tell their stories. But the individual 
performances serve a broader, edgier narrative. Individual 
stories are linked into larger narratives nominating social 
issues and discourses of race, class, and gender. These are 
referenced via popular forms - musicals, music video, new 
documentary - that are quoted rather than copied.l 28] 

Documusicals raise many questions, and provoke a range of 
emotional and intellectual reactions. Documentary, trailing its 
history of seriousness, is not usually associated with the 
delirium of song and poetry. But this melodramatic mode 
should not be seen as a backdrop to, or a diversion from, 

"real" documentary stories. Song and verse constitute the very 
core of these texts. The films are rooted in traditions of 
documentary, musical theatre and film, poetry and jazz 
recitals, pub culture, and recent youth subcultures. A very 
English genealogy can also be traced - to, for example, 
Humphrey Jennings’ documentary films and Dennis Potter’s 
television dramas. Both these artists exploited genre in 
different media by exploring formal boundaries - Jennings 
with quirky poetic films like Spare Time (1939) and A Diary 
for Timothy (1945), Potter with his reflexive use of popular 
song in TV drama series such as Pennies from Heaven (1978) 
and The Singing Detective (1986). 

Hill has a lot in common with Jennings and Potter. 
Englishness, we feel, has been a factor in several ways. The 
culture of traditional English pubs and workingmen’s clubs 
always had a critical, political edge, its entertainments 
especially able to critique the "boss class." English musical 
theatre, too, has traditionally been able to encompass a 
seriousness and depth in works such as Oh What a Lovely 
War. This 1963 documentary musical, produced by Joan 
Littlewood and Theatre Workshop, was in its time nothing less 
than a forensic examination of the exploitation by their rulers 
and commanders of the British and Empire working-class 
during the slaughter of World War One. £29} 

Yet we do not deny that the excess of the documusical troubles 
our own sense both of what documentary currently consists in 
and what it may yet become. Hill’s work unsettles expectations 
and invites us to view the relationship between the 
documentary image and the "real world" afresh. These works 
ask us to think about how we evaluate documentary truth and 
the place of testimony within it. Their innovatory power is 
poised especially awkwardly between creativity and 
commodity. In the former sense they drive documentary in the 
















Two officers outside 
Robin’s cell sing: ‘We watch 
him at night/ He’s the 
nightwatch man.’ 



direction of a productive diversity. In the latter sense, they 
have a kind of "Research and Development" function for an 
industry ever voracious for ideas. The idea behind Big 
Brother, for example, has morphed and persisted as the global 
television industry seeks to maximize its earning potential - 
and whether this is a good or bad thing is a matter for 
continuing serious debate. 

The current diversity in the expanding field of documentary 
rests on a presence before camera and microphone that 
constitutes documentary’s perennial "index appeal." But this 
very appeal will be seen by some as potentially weaker 
following importation of codes and conventions from other 
forms. Our instinct is to accept the performances in 
documusical as evidential in an altogether new way. Our belief 
is that documusical enhances both the reach and grasp of 
documentary. Through this innovation in form, documentary 
has moved towards a fresh acknowledgement of the 
complexities in a mediatized society inherent in truth-in- 
representation. 

Continued: Notes 


To top Print version JC 48 


Jump Cut home 


While another voice intones 
the numbers, Robin sings: 
‘Six - I’d never top myself, 
that’s just madness. Five - 
these cuts you see are from 
thorns and brambles.’ 



The ubiquitous Feltham 
peacocks - Robin for one 













says he would cheerfully kill 
them for the noise they 
make every morning. 



Terell gets ‘on road’ as he 
is released at the 
conclusion of Feltham 
Sings. Linden explains: 
‘Anything beyond that gate 
is ‘road’! It’s freedom, man!’ 



The two friends and cell¬ 
mates Cass and Linden 
reprise the rap This is 
Me!’... 




This is me/1 know you 
don’t see what I see/ In 
HMP/ Can’t wait for that day 
when free.’ [ HMP = Her 
Majesty’s Prison, as in HMP 
Feltham] 
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Notes 

L. See especially Paget (1998) and Roscoe and Hight (2001). We 
are currently doing further work on the ideas in these books. 
Derek Paget is preparing a second edition of No Other Way to 
Tell It that will reflect the burgeoning field of docudrama on 
television and film. Jane Roscoe and Craig Hight are writing a 
new book that focuses on the expansion of mock-documentary 
forms in television. 

2* Showgirls was first transmitted on HBO on September 6 2003 
(director: Kirby Dick). The approach in Hill’s documusicals is 
different, too, from what is on offer in "docu-opera." To treat this 
sub-genre, much less to make a comparison with documusical, 
would need another paper. 

3. Jane Roscoe used this phrase in her Opening Address to the 
Symposium "Documentary - The Non-Conformists" in Sydney, 
Australia (10-12 September 2004). Speaking at the same 
symposium, Hill indicated his preference for "documentary 
musical" as a defining term. He wants to emphasize, not 
trivialize, the documentary aspect of the work. 

4 i We are thinking here of seminal texts such as Rosenthal 
(1988), Nichols (1991), Renov (1993), Winston (1995), Corner 
(1996) and others that have built on their opening up of this area. 
Voiceover is frequently discussed, of course, but sustained 




analysis of sound is rarer. 

5. A panel convened by Derek Paget and Chuck Kleinhans (at 
which a version of this article was given as a paper) broke this 
cycle of neglect in Montreal 2005. Kleinhans’s paper pointed out 
that audio documentary is an even more neglected area of study, 
though the form is burgeoning on US and UK airwaves. 

(L This is taken from Sergi’s web article 
rhttp://www.fihnsound.org/articles/sergi/index.html . 

We found the reference in Vivian Sobchack, "When the Ear 
Dreams: Dolby Digital and the Imagination of Sound" (Film 
Quarterly 58, 4, Summer 2005, 2-15). This essay opens up issues 
in which we too are interested. The website quoted offers a good 
range of practical and theoretical publications on sound, most of 
them from the past 10 or 15 years. 

7* "Pro-sonic," to the best of our knowledge, is our coinage. 

8. Jane Roscoe used "flickers of authenticity" first in "Real 
Entertainment: New Factual Hybrid Television’, Media 
International Australia 100 (2001): 9-20. It is a concept to be 
developed further in her work (forthcoming) with Craig Hight. 
We are grateful to Fernando Andacht (Universidade do Vale do 
Rio dos Sinos, Sao Leopoldo, Brazil) for his perceptive comments 
on our paper both at and following "Visible Evidence 12." He 
pointed out the qualitative difference between Reality TV 
"flickers of authenticity" and the song-moments of documusicals. 

<L A documentary proper on anything socially constructed as a 
vice will always run the risk of making disapproving Malvolios of 
its spectators - "Dost thou think, because thou art virtuous, there 
shall be no more cakes and ale?" as the magnificently named Sir 
Toby Belch asks the Puritan self-deceiver in Shakespeare’s 
Twelfth Night. 

10. We spoke to Hill at the Sydney Symposium, and subsequently 
at his company office in London (18 July 2005). Paget also 
conducted telephone interviews with lyricist Simon Armitage (9 
June 2005) and musician Simon Boswell (13 July 2005). 

11. Kate Bailiff and Alex Reed directed this film. Its subject was 
the transformation by charitable surgery of hideously disfigured 
Philippino children. 

12. We applaud Sundance's recognition of Hill. Our aim in this 
article is to try to ameliorate the situation further by getting 
information on the documusical into the world of the 
documentary scholar, particularly in the USA. 

13. Ami and Kerry are what are called "binge-drinkers" - there is 
currently something of a moral panic in the UK about this 



phenomenon amongst young people. Denis, old enough to know 
better, cheerfully drives to and from his pub. Donna is the really 
tragic case in the film - she is seen only once. 

14. Interestingly, Tony too had singing in his background. He 
belongs to a Birmingham family famous on the UK folk circuit 
and two of his brothers are members of the band UB40. 

15. Our editor, Chuck Kleinhans, commented that "Sherry and 
Me" fits into a recognizable sub-genre of popular music - songs 
like Frank Sinatra’s "One More for the Road," for example. 

16. Among the many documentaries made by Roger Graef, the 
1982 13-part series Police is perhaps the most famous. Following 
a public outcry after the episode "A Complaint of Rape" police 
forces across the UK were forced to re-think their treatment of 
rape victims. 

17. A cricket bat: US readers should think baseball bat, but 
bigger and heavier! Holloway is a women’s prison in North 
London, where McBride’s mother did, indeed, bring him into the 
world. Since McBride could neither read nor write, he found 
learning his song even more difficult. 

18. Playwrights have recently been wrestling with similar 
problems with the "Verbatim Plays" currently fashionable on the 
London stage. Another essay would be needed to develop the 
point fully, but two plays from 2005 represent what we have in 
mind: David Hare’s Stuff Happens (about the aftermath of 9/11), 
and Robin Soans’ Talking to Terrorists. In both, freely composed 
dialogue has to an extent been replaced by verbatim testimony 
edited by the dramatists. All this bears out Hill’s contention that 
there is currently an "appetite for testimony" in modern culture - 
see also Dovey (2000) and Ellis (2000) on modern television’s 
focus on tropes of confession and witness. 

iq. Before he became a writer Armitage was a Probation Officer, 
so the ethical dilemma of over-involvement with clients was 
familiar to him. 

20. Barb Jungr actually sang on screen in Hill and Armitage’s 
Killing Time (2000), a film setting of Armitage’s long poem 
about the millennium. She is a well-known cabaret performer in 
the UK. 

21. We share the creative team’s belief on this matter, but do not 
have the kind of information that could sustain any claim to this 
effect. 

22. Century even had interest from a London theatre producer 
wishing to develop the film as a stage show. 


23. We find a kind of "reverse view" here, in which dominant 
gender positions are switched in terms of the "looked" and the 
"looked at." 

24. Fernando Andacht developed this telling phrase first in a 
paper "On the Irresistible Index-Appeal of a Global Attraction: 
Big Brother is Touching You" (presented at the Forum "Le temps 
des Media" in Paris, July 2002). Ruoff makes a similar point 
about the impact of amateur performance in his discussion of An 
American Family referred to above. Pat Loud, he contends 
"becomes a touching signifier of the authenticity of her routine 
appearances in front of the camera" precisely because of her 
"inexperience as a voice-over narrator" (see Altman 1992: 231-2 
- our emphasis). 

25. Maria Baltar is a Ph.D. student at Universidade Federal 
Fluminense, Rio de Janeiro. Her fascinating paper, "Intimacy 
Pact - or Some Dialogical Possibilities between the Documentary 
Imagination and the Melodramatic Imagination," focused on 
Brazilian documentarist Eduardo Coutinho’s films - specifically 
his 2002 Edificio Master. There seems to us to be some synergy 
between Coutinho’s and Hill’s work. 

26. We are grateful to John Corner both for this phrase and for 
the insight that our original phrase "giving back a voice": 

"harbors a dangerous degree of condescension" owing to "years 
of opportunist use by 'radical filmmakers' of every hue" [email: 

18 August 2005]. We take John’s point but reiterate that this is 
the creative team’s view - it must be said that it is also our 
subjective experience of watching documusicals. 

27. Derek Paget presented this paper to research groups at 
Reading and Bristol Universities in the UK in October 2005. 
There was a general agreement in discussion of the paper that the 
images used for the songs were also in some sense "amateur." 
Clearly, Hill’s budgets and crews were nothing like what is 
routinely available to makers of videos for the music industry. 
What we see in documusicals are clever images that recall music 
video to us intertextually. Intertextuality extends to Hill's title, 
which recalls Chris Terrill's 1999 BBC docusoap Jailbirds, also 
about women prisoners. 

28. In Pornography, there is a section where Kelly Cooke was 
given a video camera to record a "video diary" of her return to 
work. Kelly records her thoughts on her role in a "watersports" 
porn session. The video diary format was firstpopularized by the 
BBC Community Programmes Unit’s "access" policy fifteen or so 
years ago. A series called Video Diaries began in 1991, and 
involved participants making do-it-yourself films under 
instruction from the Unit. 

2Q. For further details, see Derek Paget, "Case Study: Theatre 


Workshop’s Oh What a Lovely War, 1963 - Chapter 17 in "Vol. 
3: Since 1895" of The Cambridge History of British Theatre (ed. 
Baz Kershaw), Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2004. 

Filmography 

Films by Brian Hill: 

Saturday Night 1996 
Drinking for England 1998 
Killing Time 2000 
Nobody Someday 2002 
Feltham Sings 2002 
Pornography - The Musical 2003 
Songbirds [work in progress]2005 

Other films by Century: 

The Facemakers [dir: Kate Bailiff/Alex Reed] 2000 

Other films/TV programs: 

Night Mail [dir: Harry Watt] 1936 

Spare Time [dir: Humphrey Jennings] 1939 

A Diary for Timothy [dir: Humphrey Jennings] 1945 

Don’t Look Back [dir: D.A. Pennebaker] 1966 

An American Family [TV series - dir: Craig Gilbert] 1973 

Pennies from Heaven [TV drama series - writer: Dennis Potter] 

1978 

Police [TV series - dir: Roger Graef] 1982 

Sherman’s March [dir: Ross McElwee] 1986 

The Singing Detective [TV drama series - writer: Dennis Potter] 

1986 

Man Bites Dog [dirs: Remy Belvaux, Andre Bonzel, Benot 
Poelvoorde] 1992 

Showgirls: Glitz and Angst [dir: Kirby Dick] 2004 

Plays: 

Our Town 

writer: Thornton Wilder 1938 [most recent edition published by 
Harper Collins, 2003] 
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Jerry Springer Show. 
Shame and the media have 
a complex relation. 



Cops. Authoritarian uses of 
shame... 


Video Vigilantes and 
the work of shame 

by Gareth Palmer 

"A little shaming goes a long way" — Judge Ted 

Poe 

In this paper I want to look at the ways in which a wide variety 
of reality television programs use shame. Using examples 
ranging from the U.S. program Cheaters to the UK’s Video 
Vigilantes I will explore the different ways in which shame is 
put to work. Using post-Foucauldian notions of governance, I 
suggest that shame is partly used to offer us ways to patrol 
ourselves in lines with various authorities' choices but also in 
more ambivalent and complex ways to help us rethink our 
behaviour. My central argument is that reality television 
programs which foreground shame are an important force in 
debates about appropriate and inappropriate forms of 
behaviour. 

Co-terminous with television's use of shame are evolving 
debates about the meaning of community. Without a sense of 
what the community is and how it works there can be no 
shame. This changing sense of what community is and how 
television helps to construct it will inform what follows. 

I proceed in three sections. I begin by discussing the complex 
relation between shame and the community. How does shame 
connect to the community? Both shaming and the community 
are seen as tactics of governance — the mechanisms by which 
we police ourselves. In the second section I look at specific 
television programs and construct a shaming typology. Here I 
suggest that there are at least four different ways in which 
television uses shame to patrol or explore behaviour. This also 
involves our considering the ambivalent pleasures of shame. 
How are we positioned in relation to the shamed? Are these 
warnings or amusements or some mixture of both? I conclude 
by focusing on who is shamed and why. The main thrust of 
my argument is that shame is generated by a lot of reality 
television programming. But what needs to be investigated are 










...remind us of the power of 
surveillance 



CCTV. Close Circuit 
Television. 



CCTV is more prevelant in 
England and Wales than... 


the diverse ways in which this is done, for understanding the 
effective circulation of shame brings us closer to 
understanding how we are being asked to govern ourselves as 
individuals and as communities 

Shame and the community 

(i) Shame 

Shame has inspired writers as diverse as Mead, Cooley and 
Goffman. What unites many of their inquiries is their focus on 
the role shame might play in social interactions. They ask to 
what extent does the look of the other help activate shame. 
What does the rise of individualism mean for shaming? More 
recently in Authority Richard Sennett wrote about the role 
shame might play in controlling workers, for whom the bosses 
inspire a particular kind of response: 

"What kind of shame has their [the bosses'] 
strength elicited among those who are dependent 
upon them?" (Sennett 1980: 82) 

Sennett argues that the self-control of the individual who has 
"marshalled his resources" can discipline others through 
making them feel ashamed. The indifference the self- 
controlled have for ordinary people can have a shaming effect 
driving the others on to work harder. 

Several writers believe that the decline of state-sanctioned 
violence has meant a rise in shame as a tool of discipline. Chief 
here is Norbert Elias who writes that in cases of shame, 
"control is less palpable than physical pain but equal in its 
subduing effect." Helen Lewis reminds us of the ways in which 
dominant and emergent discourses utilize shame to 
emotionalize a perspective: once a subject has been agreed 
upon as a suitable case for treatment, then it becomes possible 
to legitimately use shame. As we shall see in the following 
examples, once a target has been selected, we are granted the 
right to unleash "shaming power" on designated outsiders. 

Scheff and Retzinger see Shame as the "Master Emotion of 
Everyday Life." In a very broad definition they defines shame 
as 


"a class name for a large family of emotions which 
includes not only embarrassment and humiliation, 
but also discretionary shame such as modesty, 
shyness and conscience. The common thread in 







...anywhere else in the 
world. 


these variants (of shame) is seeing self negatively 
in the eyes of others and therefore perceiving a 
threat to the bond" (Scheff and Retzinger 2000: 

45 ). 

Shame is a force which offers us ambivalent pleasures. But it 
cannot work without community. 

(ii) Community 



CCTV encourages us to 
self-police. 


Shame cannot be effective without some sense of community. 
The earliest researches into the term locate its roots in tribal 
justice systems which depend upon the active co-operation of 
the entire community. It is clear that without a group of 
individuals who have some sense of who you are and who 
share a belief system, then it is impossible to be shamed. For 
example early Maori systems of justice use shaming in the 
community to bring individuals to order. A modification of 
this tactic can be seen in Restorative Justice practices as they 
operate all over the world. Here the guiding factor is that the 
emotional cost of the offence should take precedence over 
legal sanctions. In Restorative Justice the community gather 
with a trained facilitator to work out a punishment with the 
specific aim of re-integrating the offender into the community 
via instructive and managed shame rather than leaving him or 
her to be labelled and stigmatized as in traditional systems. 



CCTV also spreads our 
awarness through 
broadcasting. 


Because shame cannot work without the Other, then, the term 
community needs some investigation. "Community" is a word 
open to a variety of uses — it can be used to represent a 
touchy-feely togetherness or "the silent majority"; or the 
wounded and neglected as well as the decent and right- 
thinking. The extraordinary malleability of the term is no 
accident: the notion of a people united around one cause or 
another in the name of community is central to the business of 
governance. As Stenton has argued, "In policy discourse, 
community usually denotes a desire to foster close human 
links with troubled and fragmented populations." Rose 
elaborates on this: 

"Community has become a new spatialization of 
government: heterogenous, plural, linking 
individuals, families and others in contesting 
cultural assemblies of identities and allegiances." 

(Rose, 1996: 327) 







Crimewatch UK is a 
platform for the police to 
shame criminals and those 
who may know them. 



Images of the police can 
remind us of the social 
force of shame. 


For example: in popular news discourses, Northern Ireland is 
defined as a place where opposing communities struggle to 
reach agreement. In both official and unofficial ways, shame 
plays a crucial role in how these troubled people police one 
another. The threat of being shamed as an informer by 
elements within the community is as powerful a tool of 
governance as the use of the law to bring the guilty to trial. 

An additional notion of governmentality is useful here. By 
arguing that shame is part of a neo-liberal method of 
governmentality which "responsibilizes" people, we can 
understand its popularity and explain how it can be so 
successfully be put to work in communities. Governmentality 
is not so much concerned with actual political parties as with 
the routines, mechanisms, discourses and procedures that are 
concerned with our behaviour. "Government concerns not 
only practises of the government but also practises of the self." 
(Rose 2000:186) In one useful short hand phrase, 
government has to do with "the conduct of conduct" — how 
are we encouraged to adopt a series of ideas to fashion 
ourselves. In Dean’s words, 

"Government is ... a general term to encompass all 
those agencies, practises, techniques and 
discourses that provide the means and conditions 
of administration and rule ... the formation of the 
distinctive means and apparatuses of government 
that focus on the direction and conduct of 
individuals and groups, and on the population, a 
unique entity made available by particular 
knowledges (e.g. the social sciences, economics 
and social policy) and dependent on distinctive 
intellectual technologies such as social statistics, 
census taking, tables, graphs and charts, etc.)." 

(Dean, 1995: 569) 



Sally Jesse Raphael. 
Platforms for the ambivalent 
pleasures of shame 
proliferate. 


A governance framework allows us to consider the relations 
between government and self-government and to ask, for 
example: How is a community made individually responsible? 
How are free autonomous, self-regulating individuals turned 
into moral agents working in ways which accord with those of 
state agencies? 

In the following discussion of non-fiction television, shame is 
understood as a tactic of governance; a way in which we are 
offered models of behaviour; a form of policing which is co- 
terminously an instrument of community-formation. Shame 
speaks very much to our social self as well as to our private 
sense of who we are. Thus we will also consider those who 
"take on" shame to explore the limits of behaviour. 






Jerry Springer, "Transexual 
Tales." Talk shows 
foreground shame but... 



...is this shame felt by 
participants or is it... 



...a form of performance? 


A typology of shaming 

"...the show dedicated to those people who catch 
crime on camera, felonies on film and trouble on 
tape..." — Video Vigilantes (Commentary) 

Reality TV has enjoyed a boom over the past twenty years, for 
reasons which have already been well documented in Jump 
Cut. Its continuing dominance in the schedule is instructive on 
the new economics of television and the timidity of ratings- 
driven schedulers and commissioning editors. But what has 
received insufficient analysis has been the powerful role that 
shame plays in these programs. As I shall show, "shame" 
appears in a variety of ways — some of which clearly align an 
audience with the state and other authorities, and in other 
ways that offer a more complex and ambivalent position that 
challenges our understanding of shame. Some programs even 
mix together these perspectives to produce a truly dizzy 
variety of tactics utilizing the power of shame. What follows 
represents a first attempt to construct a typology of shaming 
within reality television. My aim is to show the different ways 
in which shame is put to work as a force for patrolling 
behaviour. I propose four main categories of reality television 
shaming: 

1. authoritarian 

2. new vigilantes 

3 . willing victims and 

4 . shame and activism. 

But all of these uses of shame have one element in common — 
they have been enabled by the encroaching inroads of 
surveillance into more areas of public life. Surveillance footage 
is itself so prevalent that it now forms part of the grammar of 
television. However, what I want to explore here is how 
surveillance footage can be used to create or activate shame, 
which in turn helps determine how we police ourselves and 
others. 

(i) authoritarian 

"The pervasive image of the perpetrator of crime 
is...of the individual who has failed to accept his or 
her responsibilities as a subject of the moral 
community. Punishment by shaming and reform 
seek to reconstruct these ethical self-steering 
mechanisms." (Rose 2000: 205) 


As readers here will know, most of the public’s knowledge of 
the police comes via the media and often through television 




Trisha Goddard. Does our 
cynical reaction to talk 
shows lessen shame's 
power? 



Street Crime. Surveillance 
footage reminds us of 
shame's power while... 



...also offering vicarious 
thrills. [Street Crime] 


footage shot quite literally from their "position." Much 
criticism of media coverage of certain key events has 
developed from the fact that the media are quite literally on 
the same side as the police. For their part, the media argue 
that they need the protection of the police and that to join 
protestors risks harming their own staff. Thus while we can 
understand the logistic of this production decision, we also 
need to look at how our authoritarian-led perspective might 
predispose us to react to people in certain ways. 

In the UK there is now a long tradition of television programs 
that place the audience on the side of the police. Thus from the 
long-running Crimewatch UK to newer formats such as Street 
Crime UK, it is always the police perspective that 
predominates. Those "caught-on-camera" are there 
specifically to be shamed. The language used reinforces this. 
Criminals are outsiders. It is the responsibility of those of us 
on this side of the camera looking at them and sharing the 
police’s perspective to catch them. In the United States, series 
such as Cops have long been responsible for placing viewers 
on the side of the police as officers investigate a wide variety of 
crimes. It is important to link this official perspective to the 
uses of CCTV (closed circuit television) images in posters, 
Neighbourhood Watch leaflets and other literature — all of 
which seek to bind the community together against the errant 
outsider. The shame felt by those caught in posters having 
tried to cheat ticket collectors, etc., is meant also to be a 
warning. These are people who have been caught by ever¬ 
more impressive surveillance systems, indicating their shamed 
fate is one that awaits us too if we try to cheat. 

However, it would be wrong to suggest that we simply line up 
behind this official version of those who are to be shamed. 
Sometimes we learn that those on screen have been wrongly 
accused. Furthermore, increasing levels of mistrust between 
the public and the police further threaten any implicit 
agreement between ourselves and the authorities. But the use 
of footage sourced from CCTV cameras and the police’s own 
equipment clearly is intended to line us up with the state and 
other authorities: shame functions as a warning and a threat. 
To what extent this works — inspires us into action so that we 
feel this shame — is, of course, far more complex. 

(Continued: new vigilantes') 
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(ii) new vigilantes 



Video Vigilantes is a new 
breed of documentary. 



A collection of shaming 
scenes are assembled... 


In this category I should like to include Private Investigators 
and Insurance Fraud operatives as well as crusading 
individuals capturing wrong-doers on behalf of a real or 
imagined community. What these sources share is that the 
television material is edited from their perspective and those 
captured have no voice or choice but to be shamed. What is 
different from the first category above is that we are now 
offered a more ambivalent position on the law-bringers and 
law-breakers. 

Private Investigators first began to take videotapes of their 
operations in order to protect themselves as well as to provide 
the necessary evidence for their clients. But more interesting 
about their video work is their desire to provide what sounds 
like a justification for their tactics. "If you think your partner 
is cheating then they probably are," was one investigators’ 
line. Here the commercial imperative comes dressed as a 
moral force. 

In the UK, Video Vigilantes often features American Pis who 
have been hired by suspicious partners to spy on their spouse. 
The show then offers up the video evidence for our titillation 
and it is often conjoined to any court proceedings that follow. 
The segments begin with an interview in which the PI plays 
the role of a counsellor offering huge sympathy for the clients’ 
plight. We are thus given a point of identification. The high 
point is the shaming of the errant partner. As the commentary 
puts it, "Harold may have thought he was getting away from 
Norma but he wasn’t so lucky with the surveillance team." 



...with no particular point of 


Then in an extended sequence, we see Harold being 
entertained by his lap-dancing "business associate" before 
being confronted by wife Norma outside the club. At first, 
Harold tries to hide his shame on being confronted by the 
wife. The "business associate" protests in terms which 
suggests she is not overly happy about the process: "Get the 
fuck out of my way before I kick your ass." 

The PI then leaves the couple to sort out their differences. The 
ostensible rationale given in the commentary is that the 
spouse's publicly shaming should be the trigger to effect their 
reconciliation. But somehow one doubts it. Pis are also known 




view. 



Shame is just used to 
amuse viewers. 



Shame reminds those 
caught on camera of the 
power of surveillance but... 



...surveillance is now so 
ubiquitous that it has 
ambivalent power. 


to have offered "honey traps" for worried partners. Thus the 
show sets up ever more pitfalls and occasions for shaming. It 
would be interesting to know whether the extension of 
surveillance and the affordability of such recording 
technology may be changing the communities’ awareness of 
themselves operating in public space. Might people feel more 
ready to challenge the shame offered by such tactics? Unlike 
the silent guilty undergoing authoritarian shame, here people 
can refuse or even confront those who seek to shame them. 

The program Cheaters also depends on the process of 
shaming. The format is very simple: a spouse hires a team to 
check on whether or not their partner is cheating on them. We 
are then treated to a great deal of surveillance footage and 
salacious commentary before we see the confrontation in a car 
park/mall/pick-up truck. As it announces on the website, the 
program is "dedicated to both the faithful and presented to 
the false-hearted to encourage the renewal of temperance and 
virtue. Cheater’s host makes shame powerfully felt when, in 
one of the typical car-park confrontations, he asks the 
unfaithful about his or her responsibilities to their partner. 
Shame may be what we expect the hapless to feel, but our own 
viewer's reaction may be complicated by a degree of 
sympathy. 

Bounty-hunters or, to give them their formal title "Fugitive 
Recovery Agents" are featured in Dog - The Bounty Hunter. 
As a commentary reveals — if you’ve broken the law, then you 
shouldn't fear the police as much as the bounty hunters. In 
the most graphic and violent sequences, Fugitive Recovery 
Agents with names like "The Breaker" and "The Chaser" are 
seen wrestling difficult renegades to the ground before 
bundling them into handcuffs. People such as "Dog" and his 
photogenic team clearly operate in a space beyond the police 
yet provide video surveillance evidence to prove that they are 
still within the law. 

"Unlike the police there are no restrictions on how 

far a bounty hunter can go to catch their man... 

they can use deadly force if their life is in danger." 

(Commentary) 

Again our reactions may be complex. On the one hand, we all 
want safer streets, but the show leaves a lingering suspicion 
that "Dog" and his team may be playing up to the camera. 

Who is being shamed here? Might "Dog" and his team feel a 
measure of shame, or do they revel in their shamelessness 
because their pursuit of the dangerous enables them to flout 
community conventions? Those captured get little chance to 
speak. But since the pursuers have used such aggressive 
tactics, we feel less certain that those captured deserve shame. 





Dog: the Bounty Hunter. Is 
Dog, the bounty hunter, 
being shamed here? 



Or are Dog's victims the 
recipients of shame? 



Private Stars tests the 
boundaries of shame as... 


The newest vigilantes on television are those individuals who 
have taken it upon themselves to act as moral agents in and 
for the community by individually videotaping crime in their 
localities. The work of these individuals brings us to another 
important term in the discussion of governance: activism. 

As others have noted elsewhere, the term empowerment 
underwent significant shifts in the 1990s. It moved from 
being a word used to express the aspirations of the neglected 
and under-represented to being a badge of honour for the 
forgotten. (Shattuc, 1997) The U.S. right, for example, now 
talked about empowering ordinary decent families (much the 
same movement to the right has occurred in Britain). I believe 
that the word activism has occasioned similar although 
slightly different shifts. The term has gone from being one 
which was (and still can be) adopted by left-wing groups 
concerned with extending franchise and uncovering state 
crimes to one which is a self-appointed badge of honour for 
leaders of the community, particularly those armed with 
cameras. In the UK the context for much of this has already 
been established through shows such as Neighbours from 
Hell , Neighbours at War and Britain’s Worst Drivers. In the 
United States, programming which dominates Bravo, Reality 
TV and FTN give plentiful airtime to individuals whose 
"hobby" or mission depending on one’s perspective, is to film 
people often in their own neighbourhood breaking the law. 

The most infamous of these men is Brian Bates. Chicago- 
based Bates has been indefatigable in using video to pursue 
men who use prostitutes. Since he began in 1997, the fearless 
self-defined video vigilante has been responsible for over 300 
convictions. His technique is simple: he follows the "john" 
and the prostitute, keeps out of distance, and then, when the 
couple are in flagrante he shouts "Oy, what are you doing 
over there getting a blow-job?" It's a question that appears to 
offer its own answer. Bates then proceeds to ask said "john" if 
his wife knows of this encounter. In most cases, the couple 
drive away while Bates shouts after them, chanting out their 
license plate number, etc. As a result of his crusade (no better 
word) Bates has become something of a talk-show celebrity, 
appearing on many of these programs propagandizing for his 
mission. Bates spends a minimum of twenty hours a week on 
his work. It is his principal occupation, for which he receives 
only a modest remuneration. 

Bates uses the camera to take the law into his own hands. By 
by-passing the complex machinery of complaint, he uses 
shame to expose wrong-doers and in doing so, uses them to 
scare other individuals back into some fragile sense of 
community. Yet it would be wrong to suggest Bates is merely 
supplemental to the police as part of our "authoritarian" 






category. On one occasion Bates happened to catch a 
policeman being serviced by one of the local prostitutes. 
Although a supporter of firm law and order, Bates felt duty 
bound to report the incident not only to his superior but to 
the officer’s wife. As a result of this selfless community- 
inspired action, Bates has become unpopular with some of the 
force. A recent incident, for example, led to Bates being 
"officially" tracked by five police officers. This counter¬ 
surveillance has in turn blunted his operation's efficiency and 
made him more cautious. 


...members of the public "try 
out" as porn stars. 



Private Stars. The 
participants may be willing 
so the possibilities here for 
shame are complex. 



Brian Bates is a self- 
proclaimed VideoVigilante 
who believes in the 
corrective power of shame. 


What connects Bates’ crusades, the crude moral posturing of 
cheaters.com, the tactics of Pis, and the work of "Dog" the 
Bounty Hunter is that they use surveillance techniques to 
generate shame and create victims. We should note that all 
four use the rhetoric of working "for the community." Their 
actions are designed reactivate this community through 
shaming individuals. But our own reactions to these tactics 
may be far more complex: The obvious titillation created by 
filming prostitutes and strippers is immediately balanced by 
the uneasy pleasures we might take in seeing johns and 
clients shamed on television. But it is only because shame is 
such a powerful social force in regulating behaviour that we 
can feel this way. 

(iii) willing victims 

One of the most unusual developments in television in recent 
years has been the willingness of people to use cameras to 
investigate their lives. In the UK this approach had its modest 
beginnings in the nineties via the Community Programming 
Unit at the BBC which produced the series Video Diaries and 
Video Nation. But formats such as Big Brother and 
Temptation Island have taken this a step further and 
complicated our understanding of shaming’s power by 
transmitting behaviour which has formerly been a private 
affair. 

It might be argued that the most popular tele-brand to 
explore the links between surveillance and shaming is Big 
Brother. In the six years of the format’s life, different nations 
have found their own understanding of themselves enlarged 
by seeing the private lives and interactions of their most 
extroverted people, who often explicitly address shame. What 
shame boundaries remain when an individual is willing to 
have sex or give birth live on television, as happened recently 
in The Netherlands? 


In actively seeking to confront shame these individuals prove 
that it is a fluid concept. One modern example of this 









"Learning to Drive," Video 
Nation. By training the 
camera on themselves, 
people confront shame. 



But in this format, the users 
may decide to leave in 
elements where shame is 
part of a cathartic process. 
["Glued to the TV," Video 
Nation ] 



Celebrity Big Brother. 
Celebrities ise the Big 
Brother format to re¬ 
establish themselves. In this 


tendency is Bravo’s Private Stars. In this late-night program 
professional porno stars audition hopeful amateurs, all of 
whom seek to work with them in the porno genre. The explicit 
nudity in the program coupled with frank language is 
particularly revealing for British viewers, long used to their 
representation as a shy and reserved people. The series might 
have been designed to bring to mind the old phrase, "Do they 
know no shame?" 

On a more modest budget are programs which feature women 
at Mardi Gras exposing themselves in return for a bead 
necklace. Like everybody else on television (apart from those 
guilty of crimes), the women have to sign release forms giving 
consent to use and broadcast such footage. But recording this 
sort of material would not have been possible ten years ago. 
The inroads made by technology in the form of cheap 
camcorders allow such impulsive acts to occur. (The release 
form is signed quickly after.) To see this sort of behaviour 
may change the way we feel about shame. Even if viewers or 
participants say they feel "no shame," their attitude still 
illustrate their awareness of shame as a moderating 
mechanism. 

These various displays of shamelessness are clearly connected 
to the profit motive. Some producers will regularly test the 
limits of shame for fun and profit. There will always be an 
audience for this sort of footage. The growing subgenres of 
pornography such as "Gonzo" and those featuring "hidden" 
camcorder footage also produce a similar uneasy reaction. If 
the ordinary people being filmed know that their 
representation is being used for pornographic purposes and 
we know this too, then the boundaries of shame produced by 
ever-more pervasive surveillance are extended again. And 
who is feeling shame now? Is it the individual who took it 
upon him/herself to be on-screen or the guilty voyeur? 

(iv) shame and activism 

We have already noted how CCTV footage and video-material 
shot by the police are clearly designed to "line us up" with the 
authorities. It is because we are so used to this we feel a shock 
when we see activists' footage. The ragged hand-held bumpy 
footage of those on the "other side of the fence" only serves to 
underscore the authenticity of the video vigilante wielding the 
camera. 

For example "Undercurrents" activists recorded the screams 
of colleagues being tortured by the police at the G8 summit in 
Genoa while taking cover behind a water-cooler. This footage 






show... 



...shame may be part of a 
contrived performance. 



Engineering shame on 
Celebrity Big Brother may 
be part of strategy, but it still 
proves how shame endures 
as a social force. 



Temptation Island has 
willing victims expecting 
shame and... 


provided clear evidence of state licensed brutality. The 
difference between these images and more "official" footage 
lies in how this material is put to use, which discourses it 
contributes to, and what it is connected to. Does it constitute 
a critique if it is simply one example of bad behaviour 
amongst others? 

The work of "Undercurrents" was shown outside television 
and circulated privately. It may well be that it was interpreted 
by many who saw it as an example of how the police ought to 
be shamed. On other occasions, similar material of the police 
filmed by activists finds its way onto television. In one episode 
of Video Vigilantes, for example, we see the work of Hamish 
Campbell, an activist whose mission it has been to record as 
many instances of police brutality as he can. In a sequence 
shot in South America, we see police beating one man to the 
ground, who later died as a result of his injuries. One might 
argue that activist footage of the police has a modest heritage 
of its own that dates back — as far as reality television goes — 
to the infamous Rodney King beating. But, as lawyers proved 
at the time, what is crucial is the context. In one episode of 
Video Vigilantes we see camcorder footage of three policemen 
brutally detaining a 16-year old boy, handcuffing him and 
then punching him in the face. This widely broadcast 
material led to the forced resignations of two officers. 
However, the story ends with how the police successfully sued 
for discrimination on the grounds that they had been more 
harshly treated than the black officer. The story became one 
about the vagaries of the justice system rather than one about 
state sanctioned violence. In such a programming 
environment, video activism may be rendered far less 
effective as an oppositional discourse and become just a 
different style of filming. 

The programming context in which we consume activists’ 
footage of police brutality, etc., is crucial to understanding 
how we are being asked to read it. In a recent BBC program 
The Secret Policeman, a reporter posing as a trainee 
policeman took secret camcorder footage which revealed the 
police to be racist. The program caused a sensation. Here the 
agency that uses criminal footage to shame them was itself 
shamed into doing something. However if activists' footage of 
errant police beatings takes place in a compilation program 
such as America’s Wildest Cops, then we might read those 
images as simply more bad behaviour — different only in 
degree but not kind from the sort of shenanigans that married 
men get up to with their girlfriends. If the activists' footage 
merely contributes to a jokey commentary on "crazy 
behaviour," then in no way does police brutality become an 
issue meriting discussion. The only point such footage might 
prove in that context is that the police are also subject to the 








filming of video activists and may also have to face the same 
punishments as the rest of us (but not often). 



...embracing it so that they 
may seem complex 
emotional creatures. 



In The Secret Policeman 
hidden cameras were used 
to shame a police 
recruitment college. 



Once The Secret Policeman 
was aired, shame was felt 
by individuals, senior 


The activists of "Undercurrents" include in their number 
several ex-mainstream media professionals, who are aware of 
the ways in which their footage maybe used. Their Activists 
Handbook offers its readers tips and strategies to counter 
dominant discourses: 

"The repetitive trend in broadcasting, the 'violent 
anarchist' scare stories churned out by the police 
has only alienated us. Combined with reports of 
editors handing over their photographs and video 
images of protests to the police, it is hardly 
surprising that activists are now refusing to talk to 
the media." (Undercurrents: 2001) 

In the widest definition, video activists are part of a broader 
coalition of Internet hackers, radio pirates, photographers 
and others who are representing for the "ignored and 
marginalized." What unites such traditional activists is a 
concern for the people who they believe to be either under¬ 
represented or misinformed. For example: Video Act is 
designed to make a stronger network amongst working people 
to fight the machinations of capitalism. But as we saw in a 
previous section, a new generation of people describe 
themselves as "activists" and are inspired by what we might 
describe as moral concerns in and for the community. 
Activism here is connected instead to the way the new video 
vigilantes understand the role and function of the "good" (i.e., 
morally bound) community: shame is the tool used to police 
it. 


Shaming's popularity on television on both sides of the 
Atlantic might relate to the fact that shaming is taking a 
higher profile in the legal systems of western governments. 
We have already seen how restorative justice aims to use 
shame to reintegrate the offender back into the community. 
But at the same time as this inclusionary development, an 
opposing movement on behalf of the U.S. judiciary aims to 
exclude offenders by forcing them to wear signs indicating 
their crimes. Such methods are praised by the communitarian 
Etzioni, who believes that shaming is "deeply democratic 
because it reflects the community’s values and hence cannot 
be imposed by the authorities per se against a people." 
However, Etzioni problematically idealizes the community. 
Proving the existence of a real community with shared values 
may be more difficult that he thinks. Despite the rhetorical 
claims of many to work for "the community," the problem is 








officers, and elements of the 
Home Office. 
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Handbook distributed by 
undercurrents.org: "the 
news you don't see on the 
news." Organizations that 
foreground the work of 
activists remind us of the 
complex ways in which 
shame may be brought to 
bear on subjects or used by 
them to confront authorities. 
Shame offers insight into the 
fluid exchange of power. 


proving that it exists. We might have more easily identified 
the community in ye olden days when the stocks were out 
there in the village square but it is considerably more difficult 
now. I would suggest that the surveillance and shaming 
produced by television programs help to form communities of 
interest. Furthermore, we have ambivalent reactions to shame 
and some of the communities formed in its name last no 
longer than the moments of televisual transmission. 

Shaming: who and why? 

I want to conclude by discussing the reasons for the continued 
persistence of shame in so much contemporary television. 

As we have seen above, in authoritarian formats shaming is 
important is promoting a model of social cohesion which 
works by excluding outsiders, cheats and fraudsters. This is a 
model of community unity that depends upon its members 
informing authorities after operating covert surveillance in 
those spaces where the agencies of the state are absent. 
Programs like Crimewatch UK and Cops utilize the power of 
shame to help govern the community and ourselves. Such 
programmes make shame part of the atmosphere. In risk- 
averse western culture, shaming through surveillance works 
as a policing mechanism by which government is extended. 
And it is of course in the interest of the state to enrol us in the 
business of policing one another. But we have also noted that 
shame cannot be simply read off from producers' intentions. 
In some cases we have an ambivalent reaction to the shamed. 
In other cases we wonder at those who seem willing to take 
shame upon themselves. 

Clearly most of the people being shamed on television are 
from the working class. The sort of material which can be 
used for shaming such as camcorder footage of cheating 
neighbours or people confronting others on talk shows often 
comes from those locales where people will be much less 
likely to know of their rights. This group also can expect to 
receive the highest level of surveillance on a daily basis. 
Bauman has made a useful distinction between the "seduced" 
and the "repressed." The former have been integrated into 
society by means of market dependency while the latter 
constitute the new poor, those subject to tight regulations, 
those who do not have choices. It is increasingly evident that 
the new poor regularly experience a greater degree of 
surveillance. In stark contrast to the circulation of their 
images, the poor suffer from the lowest degree of social and 
sheer geographic mobility. At the same time, the shaming 
act's image can now circulate locally, nationally and, if 
particularly telegenic, internationally. Such shaming footage 
travels well because most cultures understand the shaming 




imperative, particularly at a time when it is becoming a more 
popular form of government and control. Being shamed in a 
"community" is a very real thing to people who can’t move 
away. 

Furthermore, we might also consider producers' 
responsibilities to those who are shamed. The immediate 
reaction from those in the industry will be to point to the 
various producers' guidelines which have been set up to 
protect both parties in any given production. Key here is the 
release form in which those filmed give consent for the use of 
their image. But do those filmed know what they are letting 
themselves in for? This uncertainty that we feel about those at 
the center of televisual shaming makes the pleasure of 
watching so uneasy. 

Television is deeply inbricated in the production, 
foregrounding and distribution of shame. Televised shame 
offers it as a point of connection with the public. For every 
time we see a shaming act, at the same time a community is 
conjured up. We may be seeing righteous exposes against the 
corrupt or shocked gawping at the brazen — all televisual 
shaming reminds us of the degree to which behaviour is still a 
key component in contemporary life. Other media do similar 
work in reminding us of shame. 

Shaming offers us membership: we too can share our 
concerns at the behaviour of the police or our bosses or our 
friends and neighbours. It has never been easier to share our 
concerns about other people's behaviour and to become active 
in utilizing shame to express this. In a new sense the fluidity 
of shame both enables and restricts us. But while I have 
noted the potential for self-expression and boundary-testing 
that shame represents, I want to emphasize that for the most 
part shaming is used to pull us into line with the authorities. 

It usually reinforces a model of community that can only work 
by excluding outsiders. Shame works by reminding us that we 
could become outsiders too. 

(Continued: Works citedt 
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Further Internet audio 
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Modern Romance . Global 
Perspective's 2005 theme, 
presented by Australian 
Broadcasting Corporation, 
the BBC, the CBC, JoyFM, 
Radio Netherlands, Radio 
New Zealand, RTHK, and 
Soundprint. 



World Health : another 


Audio documentary: 
a polemical introduction 
for the visual studies crowd 

by Chuck Kleinhans 

This is a presentation I made at the 12th Visible Evidence 
Conference in Montreal in August 2005 on a panel I co¬ 
chaired with Derek Paget titled, “Listen Up! The Sound of 
Documentary.” I’ve decided to keep the spoken word tone and 
rhetoric for print publication because it conveys a key point 
about audio/oral delivery. 

Before presentation, display: 
http://www.indymedia.org/en/index.shtml 

link to: 

http://liveradio.indymedia.org/ 

[Indymedia is the premiere progressive alternative media 
source; a hub for hundreds of different sources — print, video, 
audio, etc. around the world. Started by activists involved in 
the Seattle WTO protests, it has expanded to many different 
social action issues.] 

I want to personally thank the organizers of the conference for 
a wonderful event, so thoughtfully and industriously 
organized. [To Conference organizer, Tom Waugh] Tom, this 
is a terrific tribute to the long history of the Visible Evidence 
conferences. Translators, thanks for your help. It’s a great 
pleasure to be here. Those of you who were able to attend the 
Monday afternoon workshop on community based media 
organizing, as well as yesterday afternoon’s panel on socially 
committed work, will see many connections to what I’m saying 
here. 

This panel began with a conversation between Derek Paget 
and myself at the last Visible Evidence conference about how 
especially, with the rise of visual culture studies, audio was 
being lost track of. Yet we both thought it was an important 
part of the documentary tradition and experience, and, full 
story be told, that audio recording precedes cinematic 
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recording. (Edison before Lumiere.) 

My specific concern with this paper is to convince everyone 
that audio documentary is fully worthy of study both in 
conjunction with visual documentary, that is as part of 
audiovisual work, and in its own right as a form that bears 
very strong resemblances to the aesthetic and practical issues 
of visual documentary, especially in its cinema and video 
forms. 

So, I want to do three things this morning. One is to scold 
Visible Evidence participants for being ignorant of or avoiding 
thinking actively about audio documentary. [Wag finger.] OR 
to put it in positive terms, I want to make people aware of 
what is already going on. That leads to the second thing I want 
to do, which is to celebrate audio documentary today, and to 
give you an overview of what’s happening. The third thing I 
want to do is give you an example of what audio documentary 
can do which in many cases makes it better—yes, I said better- 
-than visual documentary. You might disagree—but hear me 
out. [Gesture, cup ear.] Yes, HEAR me out and SEE for 
yourself. [Gesture — make like binoculars — smile and wink.] 

To dramatize this and tease you, let me play the opening of an 
award winning 1993 audio documentary, Ghetto Life 101, 
recorded by two young teenagers living in Chicago: 
http://www.soundportraits.org/ 

on-air/ghetto life 101/ 

[play 1.30 min] 

This 30 minute piece is a wonderful “view from inside” that 
gives us a portrait of a community by revealing the two makers 
as they construct an audio diary. It was produced by giving the 
boys portable cassette tape recorders, quality mikes, and 
training them. They kept audio diaries and two weeks later the 
collected work was edited by them, along with professional 
sound editors, into the final version. The inconspicuous nature 
of cassette recorders, and the relative simplicity of use for 
recording allowed them to gather information, interview 
people they knew such as their teacher, and also gain entry to 
a downtown hotel and interview a basketball star from a 
visiting team. The learning curve for training in video and the 
nature of the equipment would have made this project much 
harder, more expensive, and complicated in that technology. 
So, appropriate technology contributes to timely project 
completion, imaginative investigation, and intimate 
storytelling. 

Part one 


I have a personal investment here because my own academic 
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Color Complex , a series 
produced by Chicago's 
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department, Radio, Television, and Film at Northwestern 
University, has long talked of changing its name. Personally I 
think names are fairly irrelevant terms of convenience, and 
the “politics of naming” is as silly as arguing a point from 
etymology. However almost all of my colleagues consistently 
ridicule “radio” when making the case for changing the 
department name to “media studies” or “visual cultures” or 
whatever. [We settled on Screen Cultures in fall 2005.] They 
point out that we no longer teach any courses in radio, though 
the department began as a subset of theatre concerned with 
radio dramatic writing and producing. This is partly true. 
Radio is included in other courses, such as my history of 
documentary courses, and the history of broadcasting, but it 
doesn’t have pride of place. I once directed an MFA thesis 
project in radio, but that is the only time an MFA student 
offered audio as their primary creative medium. {1} And we 
haven’t had a dissertation on radio for decades .(2) But, the 
ignorance of audio (a term I prefer, since we now live in a 
different universe than just radio as the main vehicle for 
transmitting audio) as art and practice is as widespread as the 
thoughtlessness which accompanies the amount of radio 
listening my colleagues do without self-conscious thought. 

It is this thoughtless unawareness that irks me. So let me be 
polemic for a moment: how can people concerned with 
documentary, as at Visible Evidence, so consistently ignore 
the audio track of the films and videos they are discussing? 
Presumably we all know that television emerges out of radio 
broadcasting, that even such an exalted theorist as Theodor 
Adorno did his first work during his US exile writing for the 
scholarly media journal Radio Research (3} that video 
documentary has, from the arrival of the first portapaks in the 
mid-1960s, had audio always already present. Can I remind 
everyone that most video and film documentaries begin 
postproduction with the logging of shots and transcribing of 
audio, and then making of a “paper cut” which is built out of 
the transcribed audio? Can I remind everyone that the 
“subordinate” parts of a film or video documentary are 
referred to as “cutaways” that come from the “B roll” and are 
always and only visuals? 

OK, OK, I think I made the point and I’ll stop scolding. But 
what I want to do is make you aware of the importance to 
visual film and video documentary of audio as foundational, 
not superficial. And further, and most importantly, I want to 
argue for audio documentary in its own right, in the hopes 
that the next few Visible Evidence conferences will include 
people working primarily in audio documentary precisely 
because their work is exciting, innovative, and shares so much 
of the same terrain as regular Visible Evidence participants 
have engaged over the past 12 years. 








Walter Murch, sound 
designer for The 
Conversation and 
Apocalypse Now, with a 
lecture, a conversation, and 

an original audio essay. 

Wornh Tone , for 
transom.org. The site's 
Tools Section offers a 
wealth of easy to 
understand instructional 
information for all aspects 
of audio and radio 
production, useful for 
teachers and for audio 
practitioners. 



The Kitchen Sisters along 
with Jay Allison produce 
Hidden Kitchens to explore 
the world of street-corner 
cooking, hidden kitchens, 
legendary meals and eating 


Now, an important qualification: in point of fact, almost all of 
the world knows and understands radio documentary because 
they have state broadcasting institutions which have decades 
of experience in producing radio documentaries. Thus, 

Canada, Australia, and Britain all have broadcasting 
corporations that have a public service mission and (arguably) 
official support and financing to make that happen. They have 
long traditions, a fairly wonderful track record, a place in 
history, and innovative new work emerging from young 
producers. The situation in the U.S. is, as we all know, 
different since the Federal Communications Commission was 
established in the 1930s to regulate a totally commercially 
driven broadcasting system. 

We might remember Brecht’s essay on radio, where he, like 
Walter Benjamin, pointed out the radical potential of radio as 
the possibility for two-way communication. That promise was 
never kept as governments set the broadcasting model as the 
norm with a central authority, be that capitalist or commissar, 
determining what should be broadcast and then simply 
sending it out in a one way stream. 

However, today, with new technologies, the terrain of audio 
and radio has changed. We need to remember that new 
technologies do not really replace old technologies in many 
cases, but rather they piggyback on them, move them into new 
alignments, and create new possibilities. This is what we are 
seeing today with the old commercial radio model in the US 
(with up to 22 minutes of every hour assigned to commercial 
advertising, and the remaining 38 to music and information or 
chatter). Today this is being challenged by developments such 
as these: 

1. Satellite radio, a subscriber model with hundreds of 
channels available. While promoted as an alternative to 
commercial broadcast listening, it is already present (as 
a listening practice) in the 

2. digital music choices of most television cable and dish 
delivery systems. Uninterrupted commercial free music 
is the main content provided. 

3 . Internet radio is another choice people have, requiring a 
high speed connection, but providing access in the past 
five years or so to thousands of radio stations (both 
existing broadcast stations and virtual internet ones) 
around the world. 

4 . A new device, Radio Shark, functions as a TIVO for 
radio, recording vast amounts of audio and easily editing 
out commercial interruptions. 

5 . Digital sound editing software such as ProTools and 








traditions — finding out the 
ways that communities 
come together through 
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Jeru — In the Words of 

Gerry Mulligan. An oral 
autobiography, from the 
Library of Congress' I Hear 
America Singing Collection. 



Radio Diaries produces 
Teenage Diaries , by giving 
tape recorders to young 
people who conduct 
interviews, keep an audio 
journal and record the 
sounds of daily life—usually 
collecting more than 40 
hours of tape in a year. 


Sound Studio serves both professionals and dedicated 
beginners with excellent resources for rapid work as well 
as complex effects. 

All of these possibilities challenge traditional broadcasters, 
and are especially interesting as alternatives to the regulation 
environment of the FCC, given the merger and acquisition 
practices of the past decade which have crushed local markets 
and turned broadcasting into a national bland blend with 
centralized decision making and play list control. 

But more to the point of creating an active alternative, we now 
have emerging forms of transmission, notably individual 
webcasting (roughly similar to text blogs) and podcasting, that 
is using MP3 players and similar technologies to create easily 
downloadable programming which is readily created and 
disseminated on the web, and connected with RSS [Real 
Simple Syndication] to alert subscribers to new materials. 

Very specific self-generated audiences and niche production 
allows for a custom experience. (4} 

In short, new media changes are in the process of creating a 
different terrain, one that is amenable to alternative and 
independent audio. 

What is the radical potential of this change for documentary 
practice? Well, against the seemingly overwhelming power of 
the established media, the vested interests, and the failure of 
elected and appointed officials to work for change, the 
grassroots—as always—has to find its own means and 
methods. Just as the rapid rise of the underground press in 
the 1960s counterculture and antiwar movements created a 
communications alternative by exploiting relatively 
inexpensive tabloid offset news printing, the creation of an 
alternate audio universe today is possible. The rapid 
expansion of the anti-Iraq-war movement would find this an 
important resource for organizing. 

Part two 

To mark and celebrate the work that is available, I will discuss 
some US audio documentary and the resources that sustain it. 
There are many other institutions and examples 
internationally, but I’ll start with what I know best. My home 
town, Chicago, has been a major center for the growth and 
development of audio documentary, marked especially by the 
presence of the National Public Radio outlet, WBEZ £5} which 
many of you may know through their syndicated show This 
American Life which collects mostly well told personal 
narratives by talented story tellers (the classic example, David 
Sedaris working as a department store Santa’s Helper at 








They work with Radio 
Diaries editors to make 
programs for NPR. 
Especially valuable to 
anyone interested in audio 
production is their Teen 
Reporter Handbook - 



Stories 1st.org . a great site, 
includes both programs and 
a how-to guide. Under the 
link "words" you can find 
text versions of narratives, 
under "sound" you can find 
material to listen to. Also, a 
good archive. Listen to a 
conversation with Ursula 

LeGuin . 
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Stories1st.org welcomes 
the personal narrative told 
in literary and audio art form 
... an experiment of the "I". 
Listen to more personal 
narratives from Storieslst. 


Christmas). WBEZ also has more social documentary oriented 
work such as an annual theme oriented series, Chicago 
Matters, which produces a series of short to middle length 
investigative documentaries build around a theme such as 
housing, money, youth, or race relations. This is foundation- 
sponsored work which allows for risk taking and which airs 
within the NPR news cycle as local programming. 

You can get a good sense of WBEZ from their website. 
Pittp://www. wbez.org/] Their website links to This American 
Life, and other useful resources. Four other sites are especially 
interesting in relation to documentary production and 
programming. 

First is the Third Coast International Audio Festival at 
http://www.thirdcoastfestival.org . Third Coast sponsors an 
annual festival which is an important event, but also a 
competition, a conference for producers, public events, an 
extensive audio library archiving five years of work which is 
available online for free downloads. They also produce a show 
Re:sound which anthologizes work from around the (mostly 
English speaking) world. 

Second is AIR, the association of independents in radio 
Oittp: //www/airmedia.org l which provides member resources 
of people in and around public radio, including a useful set of 
member websites that let you explore more individual work. 
One of the most active AIR members, Jay Allison, produces 
series such as This I Believe (personal statements of values), 
Lost and Found Sound (recycling old recorded media such as 
wire recordings, transcriptions, and tape recordings 
documenting the past), and Hidden Kitchens (grassroots 
cooking and cuisine), http://www.jallison.com/ 

And third Transom.org which is especially strong on providing 
serious discussions (currently featuring an extended interview 
with Hollywood sound editor and sound designer Walter 
Murch) and tools and instruction and mentoring for 
beginners. 

Fourth, StoryCorps fhttp: //storvcorps.net /1 collects hour-long 
oral histories from ordinary people by sending mobile 
recording booths around the country to collect personal 
narratives (usually done with a family member or friend who 
conducts the interview). Short edited sections are available on 
the website and are broadcast on NPR. 

Each of these is an invaluable resource for learning about 
audio in all its forms: public radio broadcasting, obviously, but 
with everything from grass roots and street level fieldwork, 
personal narratives, audio essays, soundscapes and 
experimental audio art. 




















Part three 


I want to conclude with a few clips from an audio 
documentary from SOUNDPRINT 

rhttp://www.soundprint.org/1 that I think demonstrates the 
valuable and unique qualities of audio for documentary. 
Practicing Emptiness a 30-minute piece that works precisely 
better as audio than as audiovisual, because we DON’T see the 
faces and the narrators blend together. About women who in 
one way or another sell themselves to men to make a living, 
the piece demonstrates that a general social condition based in 
the conditions of patriarchy is what is being analyzed, not just 
the individual testimonials of these women. That is, the 
medium and form deliberately transcend the ideology of 
individualism that dominates in a bourgeois capitalist society. 

Conclude with playing sections of 
Practicing Emptiness : 

http://soundprint.org/radio/documentaries/ 
display_desc/i/YEAR/ 2005 
These sections were played: 5.00-7.10; 11.00- 
1345:15-00-15.5. 

"Women sell themselves short doing things they hate in search 
of money or security or emotional fulfillment," says writer 
Carmen Delzell. For some this means staying in a bad 
marriage, to keep a roof overhead or for the children's sake; 
for some it means prostitution. Delzell shares conversations 
with women of diverse backgrounds — a former prostitute, a 
woman who has suffered an abusive marriage, an exotic 
dancer — and reveals the threads that bind their experiences, 
and those of all women, together. 

Notes 

1. Karen Jefferson produced the series “Harlem Hit Parade” 
which combined original interviews of rhythm and blues and 
soul performers with performance recordings. 

2* James Schwoch, “The United States and the Global Growth 
of Radio, 1900-1930: in Brazil and the Third World,” diss. 
Northwestern U. 1985. 

3 i Now buried in the basement of my university’s library 
where it must be recalled from storage. 

4. 1 won’t develop the point here, but there is an obvious 
downside to media production which aims exclusively at the 
already committed, as is often said of text blogging. Self- 




selection can produce an intense pertinence at the expense of 
a more generous and democratic perspective and a self- 
affirming stance at the cost of finding effective persuasive and 
rhetorically convincing forms and parctices. 

5. WBEZ has a news and talk orientation during most of the 
broadcast day and a jazz format in the evening until dawn with 
other music appearing on weekends, along with some 
documentary. Chicago has a long news day, starting at 4 am 
to 9.30 and again 3.00pm to 6.30 with NPR, followed by 
business news and a jump to the WGBH-BBC hourly evening 
news.” 
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Alan Sekula's photo-essay 
Fish Story (1995) focuses 
on containerization to make 
visible global flows of 
capital and.... 



...the social misery they 
cause. 


TV news titles 
Picturing the planet 

by Sean Cubitt 

The structures of globalization are insanely complex. The 
world's news media must at least try to make some sense of 
these structures visible. That is, the news must gratify the 
needs of an audience which requires an understanding of what 
causal systems are responsible for such felt effects as oil 
prices, currency fluctuations, and the migration of 
employment. Media professionals' ethics, peer pressure and 
pride in their craft impel them to make some effort towards 
educating the citizenry in the terms and conditions of 
participation in the global economy. And, in light of popular 
movements like the Live8 concerts in support of Bob Geldoffs 
"Make Poverty History" campaign, the news touches on the 
possibilities and challenges of global governance. 

It has long been a truism of media analysis that certain 
abstractions are difficult if not impossible to photograph. 
Concepts like Labor or Class Struggle are not easily imaged. 
Classical and modernist cinemas tried to achieve this kind of 
representation through such techniques as narrative 
distillations of individual experience, allegorical forms, 
montage and direct address (the latter for example in 
Godard). In their attempts to picture and explain global 
relations, popular media tend more towards individualist and 
allegorical narrative, and many news reports revert to 
individualized "typical" narratives, which offer the additional 
coloration of human interest stories. Many such news stories 
and current affairs documentaries narrativize the navigations 
of a specific migrant or cosmopolitan to stitch together 
disparate geopolitical entities. 


Other strategies include the narrativization of trade, as 
undertaken in Amos Gitai's Pineapple, or of specific sectors of 
the global distribution industries, as in Alan Sekula's photo¬ 
essay Fish Story (1995). Such efforts to render concrete 
otherwise invisible and ostensibly immaterial global flows are 
greatly to be praised. The materiality of globalization is indeed 






VIRTUALITIES 



Networks and globalization 
now exceed older 
metaphors used to describe 
digital media, such as 
virtuality and immersion. 



NEWS 


experienced viscerally among the rubbish-pickers of Manila, 
in the impact of containerization on dockworker communities, 
or in the misery of High Andean tin mining after the collapse 
of the London Metals Exchange. Cultural and even 
commercial depictions of these ways of life are rare enough to 
be extremely valuable in any attempt to understand what 
globalization means. Moreover, narrative has the high virtue 
of incorporating time into the analysis of globalization — 
which otherwise, as the word suggests, is largely a spatial and 
spatializing discourse. 

The spatial description of globalization among writers as 
diverse as Ohmae (1990), Cooper (2004) and Beck (2000) is 
not without ideological and discursive import. Decreasing 
temporality is synonymous with diminishing historicity, and 
thence tends to minimize the understanding of change as 
anything other than a territorial advance. Consider for 
example the recommendations of the UN's 2005 Millennium 
Development Goals advisory body, which international 
relations focus on 

• improved market access and terms of trade for the poor 
countries. 

• improved supply-side competitiveness for low-income 
country exports, through increased investments in 
infrastructure (roads, electricity, ports) and trade 
facilitation (Millennium Project 2005: 46). 

These recommendations - for legislative, governmental and 
infrastructural change — are exclusively concerned with 
geographical phenomena, and not at all with such time-based 
features as local and regional histories, cultural traditions, or 
histories of conflict. This spatializing tendency in the 
literatures of globalization scholars and development agencies 
is discursive (in Foucault's sense of the word) to the extent 
that it emphasizes power, and the field of its influence is a 
geography. It is also ideological insofar as the emphasis on 
space implies a marginalization of time, and with it a de¬ 
emphasizing of difference and contradiction. Such is the 
impact of Peter Singer's ethical arguments for "one law" and 
"one economy," and in particular his justification of UN 
mandated peace-keeping on behalf of wealthy nations in poor 







ones (Singer 2002). One symptomatic practice of this 
spatializing and de-historicizing, anti-dialectical 
understanding of the world is the visualization of the globe as 
the arena of news and current affairs. 

Something has happened here in the years since Margaret 
Morse penned her chapter on "Television Graphics and the 
Virtual Body." Then Morse could argue that 

"as a clocklike mechanism, the logo signals a 
temporal, linear shift between programs and 
program types in television flow; as the design of 
its motion underlines, the logo represents an 
exchange along the depth or z-axis between the 
viewer and the screen" (Morse 1998: 72). 



In addition to the regulation of time, logos were at one point 
privileged moments in which viewers were enticed into the 
virtual world of television. As we will see, this function has 
changed in the decade or so since Morse advanced this thesis. 
True at the time, now networks and globalization have gone 
beyond virtuality and immersion as key metaphors for digital 
media. And as a result, the relations between time, space and 
their viewing subjects have changed, subtly but significantly. 




Global television news stations like Sky TV, BBC World and 
CNN commonly use imagery based on global maps in their 
title sequences. These depictions of the planet are also 
ideological in the sense that the presentation of the globe as a 
coherent space of action and interpretation corresponds to a 
certain sense of dread. It was not only the Twin Towers that 
unsettled the explicability of the universe. Long before 9/11, a 
kind of Kierkegaardian and existential fear and trembling 
entered the soul of the West as the inevitable corollary of that 
freedom which was the goal and vehicle of modernity. 
Freedom from superstition became freedom to advance 
towards not only an understanding of the world, but the moral 
grounds for action in the world. But history has proved that 
there is no progress in moral ideas. We have no more viable 
basis for ethical action than our forebears, and in the absence 
of an authority, sublunary or divine, the abyss of uncertainty 
opens up before us. News title sequences on these three 
channels address the problem of a secular uncertainty 
concerning the structurelessness of a borderless world, which 
these media at once embody and yet against which they 
inveigh. The first ideological function of these news title 
sequences is not to interpret the world in a certain way, but to 
present the world as, in principle, interpretable. 


In this sense, these representations reverse Althusser's theme 
(1971) concerning ideology's task of interpellation. And 












To see video sting from 
BBC News, click here . 
Requires Real Player. 
Raise volume. 


certainly soundtracks as well as graphics, not least in their 
fanfares and martial urgency, address viewers as subjects of 
news discourse. BBC World, for example, has a raft of 
variations on a musical theme based on a regular, 
metronomic, repeated note every second; news headlines 
introduced by a sustained growling bass note with plenty of 
attack and slow decay, underpinned by a percussive 
syncopation of the basic rhythm and a crescendo in the upper 
register culminating in a snare drum tap; and succeeded by a 
cymbal-like note at lower volume to facilitate the transition to 
the volume and timbre of the spoken word. (One of the most 
inspired and yet most typical uses of music is the British news 
organization ITN's use of Sibelius' Karelia Suite fanfare, with 
its stirring sense of a call to battle and high ideals). Such 
auditory cues are designed to attract the viewer's attention 
from other domestic activities, and to signal the urgency of 
news reporting as time-bound activity. News title-sequence 
music typically hails the global news viewer as a member of 
the cosmopolitan elite, whose fingers are always on the pulse, 
and whose interests are not restricted to the local. Equally 
significant to its constitution of the viewer as cosmopolitan, 
however, the news presents the world as object, not known 
necessarily, but knowable. The subject who is interpellated 
(called to and simultaneously constituted as subject of this 
discourse in particular) is then directed towards a god's-eye 
view of the undifferentiated flux of human activity, which 
news reporting will draw into an objectifiable unity that can be 
addressed as content: as stories, as graphics, as maps. Thus 
the achievement, in ideological terms, is not the centering of 
the viewer, who is in any case presumed to be dispersed, but 
the centering of the world as a single entity which can be 
described, spoken of or about, argued over. And yet, as a 
secondary ideological effect, the news discourse develops the 
"world," once constituted as knowable, as a medium through 
which the cosmopolitan viewer can be constructed as the 
missing point in the discourse. It is the viewer for whom all 
this is laid out, a position which actual viewers are then 
invited to occupy, and from which they can then act as 
ideological agents. 


This is the explanation, I believe, for a particular quality of 
machine-drawn images: the externality of the videographic 
mode of presentation. The royal road of narrative analysis has 
so often led to the problematic of identification. This still 
drives, for example, the human interest story, the invitation to 
imagine oneself as a member of a bereaved family, as the 
grieving mother of a stricken child, as the shamed executive or 
the successful athlete. But the videographic proposes itself as 
non-human, and in the context of news titles, imagery of the 
world rarely uses the kind of humanist expression of icons like 
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Leonardo's Vitruvian Man 
places the human at the 
center of a geometrical, 
perfect world. 

[See larger image] 



Apollo images of Earth 
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of ecology. 

[See larger image] 


the Vitruvian man. Leonardo da Vinci's engraving, based on 
the principles of the ancient architectural author Vitruvius, 
places the ideal human body at the centre of an ideally 
geometrical and perfected universe. In the words of Kenneth 
Clark (from the book of his signature BBC TV series 
Civilisation), that engraving contains the idea that "through 
proportion we can reconcile the two parts of our being, the 
physical and the intellectual" (Clark 1969: 65). Unlike 
Leonardo's sketch, our representations of the Cosmic Man are 
neither cosmological nor expressions of a transcendent 
mathematical ideal. 

Instead we give ourselves new maps of our own lack of both 
position and proportion. The element of the circle persists 
from Leonardo's ideal, but stripped of its perfection, its 
humanity and its universalism. The sphere that remains is 
uncentered, admitting the plurality of subjects, the endless 
number of individual consciousnesses at work in the world, 
and which in aggregate are the world. As image, the 
contemporary globe stands in for the foment of individuals, 
and for their paradoxical unity as the mass of humanity. At the 
same time the globe stands for the givenness of the global as 
the dimension in which events occur. These sequences show 
our planet as if it were seen from space, from a vantage 
outside the world. Yet this kind of image lacks the accretion of 
ecological belief that colors the Apollo images of Earth from 
orbit, or even the less iconic earth observation by satellite 
pictures that deck the pages of National Geographic. 

The discursive task of the digital globe that runs through these 
sequences is then to produce the world as a unity. To do so, 
they draw on icons like the Vitruvian Man and the Apollo 
picture. Sky News Australia's idiosyncratic self-presentation as 
a nation-continent is explicable in terms of the station's 
strapline, "Australia's News Channel," in a terrestrial market 
dominated by city-based channels and a satellite market 
where it competes with global players like CNN and BBC 
World. Yet it shares with its peers the use of a map projection 
that barely challenges the eurocentrism of global maps. While 
3D graphics do not need to enact the same distortions as 2D 
projections of the planetary sphere, they nonetheless replicate 
the distortions we expect from paper maps and atlases. The 
reason is not entirely ideological - the desire to emphasize the 
metropolitan nations. Neither is it merely a matter of 










The Peters map 
emphasizes the equitorial 
regions to indicate a 
political orientation towards 
the underdeveloped world. 



John Speed's map 
suggests the inadequacy of 
thinking in terms of 
hemispheres. 


reiterating the most familiar mapping conventions, nor of de¬ 
emphasizing the largely news-free zones of the open oceans. 

The ideological issues in mapmaking can be summed up 
crudely by presenting some examples. The Peters projection, 
as the spacing of the grid indicates, emphasizes the equatorial 
regions where the more familiar Mercator projection 
emphasizes Northern and Southern latitudes. Peters is widely 
used - by the United Nations Development Agency and by the 
journal Third Text among many others - to indicate an 
allegiance or an orientation towards the underdeveloped 
world, the choice marking a differentiation from orientations 
grounded in the metropoles. The upside-down map serves a 
similar task for inhabitants of the Southern hemisphere, 
playing on the etymology of the word orientation, which 
derives from the now discarded practice in pre-Baroque 
mapping of placing East at the top of the map in honor of the 
Holy Land and the scene of Creation in the Garden of Eden. 
The Surrealist map, with its elimination of England and the 
USA in favor of Easter Island and Labrador is perhaps the 
most famous parody of the principle that scale equates to 
significance. The Pacific-centered map is a favorite of scholars 
and policymakers interested in the often-noted phenomenon 
of "westward drift" in U.S. capital and the rise of the Asian 
super-economies, a map emphasizing the Asia-Pacific Rim as 
the new powerhouse of globalization. John Speed's world map 
of 1627 represents another vision of the world as hemispheres, 
a phenomenon so deeply associated with the Cold War but 
which has now fallen largely out of use. The very redundancy 
of the hemispheric map is itself intensely suggestive of the 
normative powers of cartographic convention. 


It's my belief that cartography is at least as significant to the 
visual regimes of the contemporary world as illusionistic 
depiction is. Illusion (perspectival illusion, for example) has 
therefore a more radical role to play, precisely because, in its 
association with leisure media, it is marginal to government 
and management. News, which sits between leisure and 
workplace media and to some extent marks their border, 
unsurprisingly seeks ways to reconcile the graphic and 
photographic modes of documentation. Beyond the title 
sequence, news (even more than current affairs) deploys other 
non-figurative media apart from maps, notably the visual 
display of numerical data (stock trading graphs, charts of 
election poll shares). These graphical formats belong to a third 
regime of modernity, the spreadsheet. Digital graphics are the 






heirs of baroque systems of empire - cartography, 
bureaucracy and double-entry bookkeeping. Yet empire no 
longer functions as it did in the counter-reformation, and the 
signs of its changing nature can be read off from its self¬ 
presentation in graphic and cartographic form. 

(Continued on next paaet 
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The surrealist map leaves 
out the UK and the US. 
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TV news titles — picturing the planet 

(continued) 

There is certainly a play on familiarity in these sequences of 
spinning globes, and even a lightly ironic exaggeration 
brought into play. These are after all expensive and 
sophisticated examples of both digital graphic technique and 
the branding of station identity, pitched at both mass and 
niche markets. I am chary of attributing more significance to 
my sample and interpret it as evidence of an ideological 
maneuver intended to cheat audiences of a true knowledge of 
the world. On the contrary, these logos require knowledge of 
the world so that they can offer to present it. 

Instead, I want to argue that the nature of the Earth changes 
when we cease to consider it as a planet, as a world, or as 
cosmopolis, and instead consider it as a globe. The depictions 
of the planet we see in news program title sequences can be 
subjected to ideological analysis by anyone reading this: the 
centering on the North Atlantic, the bounding of the globe by 
both corporate logos and ongoing or typical storylines, and so 
on. The claim to know and present the world predates 
television, and I have little to add to what, in some sense, 
everybody knows. What I find intriguing is less some 
presupposed falsification of the world, and rather more the 
accuracy (or lack of accuracy) of these graphical accounts of 
the world as globalized, here at the beginning of a century in 
which globalization must, in some form or definition, be taken 
as a fundamental given. 

Equally given in the 21st century is the mediation of human 
relations via global media and especially global news 
reporting. We can no longer take the face-to-face as the 
normative mode of human interaction. Our increasingly 
interlaced and planet-spanning networks of interdependence 
and communication are enacted most pervasively through 
money, but also through the cycles of picturing, recording, 
reproduction and distribution that link us multilaterally 
across continents. My inevitably consumer choices articulate 
with coffee farmers I will never meet; my charity is articulated 
with pictures of famine-stricken regions I will never visit; my 
voting behavior is imbricated in refugee camps I pray never to 










globalization. 

[See larger image ] 


inhabit. Actions in which I recognize what I take to be my very 
self, my most precious identity, are couched in the music, the 
movies, the brands and the news I opt to allow into my life, 
the products and services I pay for with my money or my 
attention. This much also we all know. 



The World-square 
projection — 
[See larger image ] 


The world we inhabit is mediated, and at least some forms of 
that mediation, notably those associated with global 
corporations (including the public service corporation of the 
BBC, permanently threatened with privatization and thence 
perpetually on the brink of corporate modes of operating) are 
invariably ideologically informed. So what's new? 

At least two things strike me as different from earlier states of 
affairs. The first is the alteration undergone as it were 
internally by what was previously the key political institution 
of modernity, the nation state. The second is the shifting 
nature of and aspirations for the possibility of a successor 
mode of political-economic governance or management in 
what Habermas (2001) refers to as the "postnational 
constellation." 


The first of these has two problematic outcomes in terms of 
the generation of anxiety which news titles address. The first is 
that the abandonment of the welfare state leads, as Claus Offe 
(1984,1985) analyzed it in the 1980s, to a 
"recommodification" of both capital and labor, neither of 
which is any longer bound by the common ground of the state 
to bring their labor or their capital to one market. Capital has 
migrated. And labor either has done the same, or entered into 
non-labor means of earning a living, notably in the globalizing 
criminal economy of drugs and arms dealing, but also in 
political or otherwise ideological groupings, from the 
Zapatistas to radical Islamists. The second problematic 
outcome is the decreasing ability of the nation-state to control 
taxation, labor relations, and even the monopoly on violence 
(Hardt and Negri 2004) in the face of global pressures, 
including treaty obligations and the need to attract and hold 
inward investment. This change has removed the traditional 
instruments and spheres of influence through which the state 
was legitimated. 

In their absence, the national has had to be foregrounded, and 
that largely in terms of its cultural cohesion. Thus the key 
legitimation instruments of the state have become essentially 
cultural, including arts subsidies, education policy, control 
over immigration — and now endocolonisation (Virilio 1994) 
or the "state of emergency" (Agamben 2005) through which 
government's establish emergency powers as the permanent 
basis for rule. The loss or diminution in effectiveness of a 
state-guaranteed level playing field for capital and minimum 






















rights for workers and consumers, allied with the anxieties 
provoked in national efforts to restabilize state legitimation 
through xenophobia and international comparisons, produces 
a condition in which a further ground of certainty, the state as 
a field in which conflicts can reach compromise and at least 
temporary consensus, has lost its authority. 

Utopian hopes for the supercession of the state by supra- or 
international powers have been dashed in the decades 
following the foundation of the United Nations, now 
overshadowed by the 1947 formation of the Bretton-Woods 
agreement, and more particularly the first iteration of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. GATT and its 
successor the World Trade Organization, since they do not 
need to secure the consensus of the populations over which 
they exert their influence, have not needed to concentrate on 
the common rights due to workers. Workplace conditions are 
still displaced to the realm of national sovereignty while, 
however, that sovereignty has effectively been whittled away 
by economic imperatives to cater to requirements of 
increasingly mobile capital. Meanwhile, governments are 
constrained by the terms of the treaties involved in the WTO, 
GATS and other transnational instruments of governance, to 
abide by terms which effectively compel them to provide 
standardized infrastructural, legal, contractual and tax 
regimes that benefit global trade. The disparity felt between 
the service to capital and the absence of any parallel duty to 
standardize working conditions, health and safety, pay and 
social benefits for labor has lead to a general belief that any 
realistically conceivable system of global governance will not 
imitate the lost welfare state, but rather the management of 
corporations. While a significant number of people benefit 
from this arrangement, we do not need to look to sub-Saharan 
Africa, the Caribbean, central Asia, the high Andes, or the 
archipelagos of the western Pacific to find populations who 
have failed to thrive as a result of the ensuing system. Internal 
discrepancies in earning and in all social indicators continue 
to grow in the world's powerhouse economies. Moreover, 
these effects are increasingly understood as effects of the 
globalization of capital, even where, as in the USA and to a 
certain extent the European Union, the institutions of federal 
government in particular are deeply distrusted by significant 
elements of the population. 

The absence of either an unique source of rule and rules, or of 
a viable and legitimated chain of rule makes us free, but it 
leaves us uncomfortable. Everyday experience tells us we are 
subject to rules and to rule, yet nowhere do we find an agency 
that can genuinely claim responsibility for them. There is, in 
short, and reducing the state of affairs to its most general and 
banal statement, a habit of anchorage which globalization has 



unsettled, not simply by raising the anchor, but by changing 
the nature of the seabed. 

An unusual feature of New Zealand TV's One News title 
sequence is the transparency of the globe, the globe as a skin 
whose further side remains in view. Clearly a metaphor for the 
sleepless eyes of Argus, this transparency also operates to 
express the world's presentation of itself for that gaze. It's a 
view, then, in the sense that the word "view" has of both the 
gaze and the gazed upon. Heidegger's "world view" concerned 
the framing of the world; in contrast, this presentation offers 
us the world as the arbiter of vision, that which contains all 
vision by offering itself in total as visible through and through. 
Nor is this a point of view, since for any individual point of 
view, the world is opaque, both because the phenomenal world 
absorbs all gazes and keeps its silence, and because the global, 
unlike the phenomenal world, holds itself apart in invisible 
abstraction. 

To add a little more precision, the view engaged does not 
belong to a point, and thus does not obey either the window 
metaphor that Heidegger's worldview essay promotes, or the 
perspectival geometries governing depiction and illusion. The 
world presenting itself as both global and as view invokes 
some other order than the point as its referent. The viewer is 
dispersed but not indefinite, still individuated but now 
ensconced not as a member of the masses but of a network, in 
the sense firstly of the broadcast TV networks, and secondly of 
a team, global in span, of journalists, technical staff, stringers, 
informants and infrastructure. The subject implied is then an 
ensemble gaze, though not Hardt and Negri's multitude, with 
their differences and dynamism. Subjected to a world or 
subject of the transparent planet that gives itself to total 
network vision while hiding itself from any individual gaze, 
this networked subject that sees interminably is the nearest 
thing that global media can offer as a subject position capable 
of undertaking the lost authority of religion and science, of 
responding to the broken habit of anchorage, the distress and 
vertigo of freedom. What these spheres tend then to enclose, 
brand and distinguish as discrete is the externality of freedom 
encoded in the externality of videographic effects. 

Our freedom, which gives us so much grief, is unmanageable 
as long as it produces only the sensation that we are standing, 
incapable and uncertain, at the brink of a precipice, and 
nonetheless responsible for all that happens subsequently. 

The implication of a networked ensemble subjectivity, whose 
primary role is to witness the process of the world rather than 
to intervene in it, accommodates this freedom. Without 
denying or destroying that freedom, the networked 
subjectivity displaces it where it causes far less aggravation: 



external to the individual, and out with the parameters of 
either depiction or scientific imaging that otherwise have 
offered us our key ways of understanding the secular universe. 
In externalizing freedom in the visual allegory of 
videographics, however, the networked subject in the mold of 
the corporate logo is essentially subject to the global as much 
as subject of the world. And in either case, this subject is 
stripped of agency, which the network replaces with the 
omnivoyance of twenty-four/seven coverage. 

To some extent this is fine. I am not among those for who fear 
surveillance or mourn the passing of privacy or identity. I have 
never really believed in the primacy of an inner life except in 
what it has become for us — the publication of intimacy. So I 
am happy enough to greet this latest turn in the history of 
subjectivity, the more so since it shifts the balance away from 
the subject towards the constitution of the world as object. 

This to me is the challenge of documentary: the problematic of 
all the ways the world can be approached, as it must be 
approached, as an object. I agree here with Adorno (1997: 37) 
that the subject-object divide is necessary to the extent that 
without it we are lost in undifferentiated terror, the terrain of 
myth and fate; yet that this divide is not the final word in the 
relation between human polis and the physical universe. 

My concern here is rather with the notion that this 
constitution of the world as videographic, implicated as it 
seems to be in nostalgia for an authoritative discourse while 
knowing that no such authority exists. This constitution of the 
world builds an ideological image of the world-object as 
author of its own authoritative statement, a statement which, 
however, is limited to the merest announcement of existence 
and the solitary statement of its own unity. Such a limited 
conception of truth is the bread and butter of documentary 
analysis. But when it becomes the generalized hallmark of a 
genre of documentary practice that occupies such a strategic 
position in the defining of the practice, I find grounds for 
concern. 

The responsibilities shirked in the effort to find a 
reconciliation between yearning for and dread of freedom 
include the identification of truth, where truth is not so much 
a given as the pursuit of ethical as well as provable qualities of 
the world. I proposed at the beginning of this article that the 
spatializing, anti-dialectical drift of contemporary global news 
graphics harbor an ideological response to dread. And I will 
here ask in conclusion whether digital graphics offer a 
particularly powerful way of resolving the twin challenges of 
conflict and dread of freedom. A fuller account of this problem 
will require more research into the emerging global news 
services, especially those arriving from the powerhouse Asian 



economies of India and China. Will they too seek to heal 
conflict through digital surfaces? Or will they devise both new 
iconographies and new digital visualization tools more 
appropriate for the 21st century, when the hegemony of the 
English language and of both the USA and the old British and 
British settler colonies will diminish? 

The question I have is whether the means of announcing this 
new subjectivity are in some way implicated in the shift. Do 
graphical codes have a specific task to perform in establishing 
the distance between viewer and viewed that enables the post- 
aristocratic, managerial gaze? Do these TV news graphics 
indicate a democratization of this managerial perspective, the 
managerialism of a networked corporation? And is the ethos 
of the mutually-imbricated definition of a global object 
committed to revealing itself and an ensemble subject as 
bereft of agency, other than the power to witness specific to 
3D motion digital graphics? Or does the ethos antedate and 
drive its mediation? 

(Continued: Notes’) 
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Dancers in ruins of Angkor-Vat, 
Cambodia, 1922. Autochrome, 
12x9 cm. Photographer: Leon 
Busy [©Albert-Kahn museum]. 

Albert Kahn created the 
Archives de la Planete 
(ADLP) at the turn of the 
twentieth century. They 
cover forty-eight countries 
from every continent except 
Oceania. The ADLP are 
one of the first projects in 
film history to envisage film 
strictly as an historical 
document. 



Les Archives de la Planete 
A cinematographic atlas 

by Teresa Castro 

The purpose of this article is twofold. It aims, on the one hand, 
to introduce to you an extraordinary corpus of non-fiction 
films produced between 1912 and 1931 and, on the other hand, 
to argue the case for the cinematographic expression of a 
primarily cartographic instrument: the atlas. Atlases 
constitute one of the possible ways of representing the world 
as an ensemble; but they also illustrate a method of 
assembling images that goes well beyond the field of 
geography. I will argue that Albert Kahn’s Archives de la 
Planete represent one of the first cinematographic figures of 
the atlas. Founded in 1912 with the purpose of documenting 
the "surface of the globe as inhabited and developed by Man," 
they constitute a systematic collection of images, a form of 
knowledge, and a means of its transmission. Such a project, 
encyclopaedic and utopian, shows us that atlases may take 
shape in and by the specificity of film. 

Brief introduction to atlases 

What is an atlas then? How does it distinguish itself from 
other ways of looking at and representing the world? In 1594, 
Gerhard Mercator (b. 1512), a Flemish geographer, died in 
Duisburg (nowadays in Germany) without completing the 
work to which he had devoted 25 years of his life: a collection 
of original maps representing the totality of the world. The 
originality of the project lay on the fact that the maps in 
question were for the first time especially conceived for an 
anthology; and of course, that the opus was given the title 
“Atlas.” Otherwise, the geographer, collector and humanist 
Abraham Ortelius (1527-1598) had already published in 1570 a 
compilation of 53 maps under the title Theatrum Orbis 
Terrarum. His book was the first to reduce the collected maps 
to a uniform size, and it quickly became both a commercial 
and a critical success. Mercator’s title "atlas" became the term 
by which these collections of images are known; the initial 








Scandia sine regiones 
septentrionalis (“Scandinavia 
without its northern regions”), in 
Theatrum orbis terrarum (“Theatre 
of the World”) by Abraham 
Ortelius, Antwerp, 1570. 

Given their scope and goal 
(to create a visual inventory 
of the surface of the globe), 
the ADLP share traits with a 
primarily cartographic tool: 
the atlas. In as much as 
atlases constitute one of the 
basic ways of representing 
the world as an ensemble, 
they share with the ADLP a 
number of (unexpected) 
figurative and ideological 
traits. 



Based on a 1574 portrait, this 
engraving of Gerhard Mercator 
measuring a globe was first 
printed in the 1584 edition of 
Ptolemy's Geography. 

Atlases appeared in the 
second half of the sixteenth 
century. They constitute 
visual apparatuses that 
include the following: 

• instruments to render 
space cartographically (to 
measure a tri-dimensional 
world and project it on a 


reference was to King Atlas, a mythical Libyan king said to 
have made the first celestial globe. Soon however, the figure of 
the homonymous hero condemned by Zeus to bear the weight 
of the globe upon his shoulders (the Titan Atlas) was to 
become a more frequent illustration on the cover or on the 
front pages of atlases. 

The extremely brief history that I’ve just outlined has, I hope, 
one merit. It shows us that atlases constitute a collection of 
maps (i.e. images), assembled in relation to an overall scheme 
that aims for thoroughness and completeness. It also refers to 
a further important point: atlases were conceived as easy to 
handle and easy to consult books. In this way, they were made 
possible - or, at the very least, facilitated - by the major 
technical and intellectual revolution brought about by the 
invention of printing (one could say “mechanical 
reproduction”). Atlases constitute therefore, from their very 
beginning, genuine editorial projects. They were conceived for 
a specific public and their goal was as much (if not more) 
financial as it was scientific. More than a practical step 
forward in the art of cartography, they were the result of 
cultural and intellectual needs, and at the time of their 
appearance, they constituted a sign of culture and social 
distinction. 

Like world maps, atlases aim for exactness and 
comprehensiveness, but unlike the first, they demand to be 
browsed and navigated. If world maps offer totality at a glance 
— their synoptic view anticipating the look of modern day 
satellite photographs — atlases allow for contemplation of 
details and meditation upon the universal. World maps invite 
fleeting, dreaming looks; atlases call for being looked at more 
attentively. The completeness for which they aim also differs 
significantly from the one verified by world maps: atlases 
constitute the visual archive (i.e. the summary) of the 
geographical knowledge of a certain time. It’s in this sense 
that the French historian and critic Christian Jacob refers to 
them as “an apparatus that allows for the conciliation of the 
whole and the detail,” “governed by a cumulative and analytic 
logic,” and lent to “a different way of grasping the world, more 
intellectual and encyclopaedic. ’Til 

During the 19th century, the notion of “atlas” extended itself 
to other fields of knowledge and creation. According to the 
Tresor de la Langue Frangaise, the word denoted already 
“any assemblage of plates, pictures and drawings appended to 
a work. ”[2] With the development of new and better 
techniques of graphic reproduction and the blossoming of new 
disciplines (such as anthropology, art history, linguistics, etc.), 
“scientific” atlases thrived and succeeded one another. These 
visual inventories with their taxonomical classifications aimed 





two-dimensional surface), 

• means of organizing maps 
or other representations 
(through a “cumulative and 
analytical logic”), and 

• means to transmit them to 
viewers (or spectators). 



Frontispiece of the Theatrum 
Orbis Terrarum (“Theatre of the 
World”) by Abraham Ortelius, 
Antwerp, 1570. 

These first atlases met 
specific needs in an age of 
global reach. They had a 
theatricality in their “mise- 
en-scene” of the world. In 
Ortelius’ frontispiece, 
Europe sits on a throne, 
between Heaven and Earth, 
her hands holding the 
imperial scepter and the 
cross that sets apart the 
globe. At her feet we find 
both Asia (on the left) and 
Africa (on the right). “Wild” 
America lies on the floor, 
holding a decapitated head 
as a trophy. Next to her, a 
bust symbolizes the 


at the transmission of information. They also illustrate a new 
form of knowledge, organized around the associations that 
may be established between different elements. At this 
particular historical moment — the “Age of Empire”[3] — the 
“visualist inclinations of Western anthropological 
discourse” [4] found in the atlas an exhilarating visual 
apparatus. From then on, “atlases” clearly stand for a powerful 
ideological tool and particular way of thinking about and with 
images. [5] It’s in this sense that I’ve put forward the idea that 
the “atlas” can be argued to constitute what in French is called 
a “dispositif,” i.e. an ensemble of material and structural 
elements that condition our encounter with particular images. 

I would like to insist on the notion of “atlas” as an open and 
flexible “dispositif’ governed by a specific logic. According to 
Christian Jacob, such logic would be “analytic and 
cumulative." As the author reminds us, an atlas necessarily 
implies the act of “cutting” ( decoupage ), in as much as a given 
space, such as the continents, countries, or regions, is 
detached from the spatiotemporal continuum. This “cutting” 
delimitates and circumscribes, it imposes a frame and a 
viewpoint. It also brings about a sense of progress, in space 
and in the book. This sense of progress obeys to a particular 
logic, since the succession of maps or plates in a book is far 
from arbitrary. It is also characterized by its own rhythms, the 
feeling of slowing down or accelerating. Jacob goes as far as to 
speak of atlases as “cinematography. ’T 61 

Besides the unexpected similarities between atlases and the 
cinematographic apparatus, the question remains: can atlases 
take shape in and by the specificity of film? Atlases changed 
over the centuries, remaining nonetheless a specific means of 
organizing, associating and thinking about images, a means 
that found its multifarious way through photography and 
contemporary art practices. But can one find an example of a 
cinematographic atlas? What happens when atlases are 
crossed with the cinematic apparatus? How are images 
collected and brought together? I would like to argue that the 
Archives de la Planete constitutes one such example. 

Albert Kahn and the 
Archives de la Planete 

The Archives de la Planete were founded in 1912 by Albert 
Kahn, a wealthy banker of Alsatian origin who devoted his life 
and fortune to the carrying out of a broad philanthropic 
project. Born in i860, Albert Kahn experienced in the 
aftermath of the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71 a 
“voluntary” exile in Paris. There he started a career as a 
modest bank employee in 1881. Seventeen years later, after 












unknown land that the 
Portuguese Magellan had 
caught sight of as he sailed 
round the globe. 



Two animist priestesses from 
Doudoua, Daagbe, Benin, 1930. 
Autochrome 12x9 cm. 
Photographer: Frederic Gadmer. 
[©Albert-Kahn museum]. 

The ADLP illustrate a 
different chapter in the 
history of atlases. In the 
early years of the twentieth 
century, they coincide with 
the advance of modern-day 
Western imperialism. Many 
of non-European countries 
seen in the collection were 
French colonial 
possessions, among which 
Benin (known at the time as 
Dahomey). 


some opportune and successful speculation in South African 
diamond mines, he was able to start his own bank. Only three 
years before, in 1895, he had moved to Boulogne, in the 
outskirts of Paris, and there he had started building his now- 
famous gardens. The garden brings together distinct traditions 
(French, English, Japanese), as if to illustrate the utopia of a 
world reconciled, where different realities can coexist in 
perfect harmony. 

In fact, Albert Kahn’s gardens cannot be separated from the 
rest of his project, which was to include, among other things, 
the creation of travel scholarships for young graduates, the 
foundation of different intellectual circles and political 
forums, and the funding of no less than fourteen 
publications. £7] Among these varied philanthropic ventures, 
and long before Albert Kahn's financial collapse, brought 
about by the stock market crash of 1929, cinema was to find its 
own place in the context of the Archives de la Planete. 

The Archives de la Planete gather 4,000 stereoscopic plaques, 
72,000 autochromes (constituting therefore one of the largest 
collections in the world) and around 183,000 meters of film, 
which amount to more than 100 hours of projection. They 
document forty-eight countries in the world, from every 
continent except Oceania. They were shot between 1912 and 
1931 by five cameramen under the close supervision of the 
French geographer Jean Brunhes (1869-1932), chosen by 
Albert Kahn to oversee the constitution of the archives from 
their very beginning. To these films one should add an 
additional 17,000 meters of newsreels and other material 
bought from Gaumont and Pathe. The collection's purpose 
was, to quote Kahn, “to put into effect a sort of photographic 
inventory of the surface of the globe as inhabited and 
developed by Man at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. ’T 81 

Most films in the collection came down to us as unedited 
rushes: these range from scientific and ethnographic genres to 
actualities and other “pre-documentary” forms. They include, 
to quote but two examples, a 12-minute film shot in Mongolia 
in 1912-13; and the only known cinematographic testimonial 
of the 1920 Congress of Tours, where the left-wing faction of 
the French Socialist Party split away, giving origin to the 
French Communist Party. The collection constitutes therefore 
an extraordinary historical document. It contains an unique 
testimonial of public and everyday life in the interwar years, 
and it represents one of the first projects in film history to 
envisage film strictly as an historical document. Furthermore, 
it can also be considered “an archive of non-fiction film 
styles. ”£9] 


(Continued: a cinematographic atlas) 
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Albert Kahn on the balcony of his 
office, Rue de Richelieu, Paris, 
France, 1914. Photog: Georges 
Chevalier [©Albert-Kahn 
museum]. 

Despite this overlapping 
with imperialism, Kahn’s 
project was a philanthropic 
venture, inspired by a 
pacifist philosophy. Born 
“Abraham” Kahn in 1860, 
he arrived in Paris in the 
aftermath of the Franco- 
Prussian war (1870-71) and 
went from bank employee 
to extremely wealthy banker 
in two decades. Kahn 
remains a leading figure of 
French Philanthropism. 
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Rose path, Albert Kahn’s estate, 
Boulogne-Billancourt, France, 
1911. Autochrome 12x9 cm. 
Photographer: Auguste Leon 
[©Albert-Kahn museum]. 

In 1895, Kahn moved to 
Boulogne-Billancourt 
outside Paris and started 
building his now-famous 
gardens that bring together 
distinct traditions (French, 
English, Japanese) as if to 
illustrate the utopia of a 
world reconciled, where 
different realities can 
coexist in perfect harmony. 



Japanese garden, Albert Kahn’s 
estate, Boulogne-Billancourt, 
France, 1912. Autochrome 12x9 
cm. Photographer: Auguste Leon 


A cinematographic atlas 

My purpose however is not to discuss the exceptional value of 
this little known collection, but to demonstrate in what way 
Albert Kahn’s archive constitutes a cinematographic atlas. 
Besides the fortunate coincidence provided by their name and 
the undisputable “geographical” nature of the venture, the 
Archives de la Planete display a number of distinguishing 
traits. They constitute: 

1. a methodical assemblage of images; 

2. a means of knowledge and its transmission; and 

3 . a specific means of organizing, and associating images. 

I will therefore mainly focus on the project as a whole and not 
so much on specific films in the collection. With regards to the 
films themselves, and in order to outline their properly filmic 
qualities in a few words, several elements should be pointed 
out. The films seem to be in line with what Tom Gunning calls 
the “aesthetic of the view.” This is “a descriptive mode based 
on the act of looking and display ”[io] relying mainly on the 
succession of individual shots (as in travelogues). As I’ve 
already mentioned, most films in the Albert Kahn collection 
came down to us an unedited rushes; despite this, we can 
nonetheless verify a growing complexity in the films shot 
during the 1920s. These films contain multi-perspectival shots 
and organized sequences, revealing a strong rhythmic sense 
and the developing stages of a discursive context. (Some of the 
“edited” films contain intertitles, which impose a logic to the 
sequences.) Concerning the films' subject matter, everyday life 
scenes and city views are clearly the themes of choice. In this 
sense, it has been pointed out that the Archives de la Planete 
anticipate many of the themes of later documentary 
films, fill 

1. A methodical assemblage of images 

To return to atlases and cinema, the first point in my 
argument (that the Archives de la Planete constitute a 
cinematographic atlas because they illustrate a methodical 
way of assembling images) relates to Albert Kahn’s purpose: 
“to put into effect an inventory of the surface of the globe." 

The collection represents indeed a structured attempt to 












[©Albert-Kahn museum]. 

Many of Albert Kahn’s 
projects were based in 
Boulogne-Billancourt, like 
the intellectual salon known 
as “cercle” or “societe” 
Autour du Monde. This 
salon had among its 
honorary members Anatole 
France, Auguste Rodin, and 
Henri Bergson, and 
occasional visitors like 
Albert Einstein and 
Rabindranatah Tagore, to 
name but a few. 



Guery Lake, Puy-de-Dome, 
France, 1911. Autochrome 12x9 
cm. Photographer: Auguste Leon 
[©Albert-Kahn museum]. 

TheADLP were also based 
in Boulogne-Billancourt. 
Founded in 1912, they were 
run from the beginning by a 
leading geographer: Jean 
Brunhes. Albert Kahn 
financed a professorship in 
Human Geography at the 
College de France, a chair 
Brunhes would occupy. 
Human geography 
depended on visual 
evidence. It used both 
photography and film as 
“descriptive tools” to 
provide the discipline with 
“indexical credibility.” 


document the planet. Its director, Jean Brunhes, prepared 
every mission with great care. All of the men in his command 
received a copy of his book La geographie humaine (first 
edited in 1910). In the absence of a detailed program, it 
remains our main source of information as to the philosophy 
of the project. (The only known document is a simple list of 
the subjects to be recorded, dating from 1913 and effectively 
working as a reminder for the cameramen.) According to 
Brunhes, and in line with the scientific principles of the time, 
human geography was predominantly a visual affair. 
Photography, seen as a descriptive tool, was expected to play a 
major role in the gathering of documentary evidence. [12] 

The autochromes' predominance in the whole of the collection 
constitutes the most expressive outcome of this belief. Able to 
duplicate the world in colour, the autochromes encompass a 
wide range of themes, which they cover in an exhaustive 
manner. Thus, architectural motifs and details are 
photographed from different angles at different times of the 
day. Film, capable of reproducing movement, “i.e. the rhythm 
of life” [13] came to complement and enrich the still images, 
which include a smaller number of stereoscopic photographs 
(recreating the illusion of depth). Brunhes trusted his 
cameramen to always keep “an open eye” [1 4] and to pay 
attention to human environment, habitat, and everyday 
activities. Despite the absence of a rigid model, it is interesting 
to note how the cameramen seem to have integrated a filmic 
grammar that allows them to film similar subjects in similar 
ways. 

Nowhere is this more evident than in the films that cover 
different Arabic-Islamic cities (Fez and Marrakech in 
Morocco, Cairo in Egypt, Istanbul and Ankara in Turkey, 
Teheran in Iran, Baghdad in Iraq). Shot at different times by 
different people, they nonetheless evince similar choices 
concerning the composition, camera angles, camera shots and 
camera movements, as well as the motifs chosen. In short, by 
proceeding methodically, each view illustrates an aspect of the 
Arabic-Islamic urban landscape and the whole becomes the 
visual record of a certain space, the summary of its views. Film 
becomes a way of describing space. 

2. A means of knowledge and 
its transmission 

If the images are collected and assembled in a methodical 
manner, it’s because of their abiding goal: the creation of a 
visual archive of the planet at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. The Archives de la Planete constitute a bold 
documentary project fuelled by the same positivist historical 






Rue des Ursin, Paris, France, 
1914. Autochrome 12x9 cm. 
Photographer: Stephane Passet 
[©Albert-Kahn museum]. 

Th eADLP uniquely testify to 
everyday life in the interwar 
years. The men under 
Brunhes’ command were 
instructed to pay special 
attention to human 
environment, habitat and 
everyday activities. Not 
unsurprisingly, Paris is the 
best documented city, 
showing its inhabitants and 
buildings from 1910-1931. 
Rushes shot in Paris make 
up more than half of the film 
collection. 



House, Connemara, Ireland, 1913. 


conscience that spurred the constitution of modern archives. 
Albert Kahn’s purpose was, to quote him again, “to fix once 
and for all the aspects, practises, and modes of human activity 
whose inevitable disappearance is just a question of time. ”£15] 
The images were therefore collected and assembled for their 
relevance as historical documents. They intend to illustrate a 
rural, pre-capitalistic world as well as the changes brought 
about by modernization or the devastating effects of the First 
World War. Their utopian goal of serving as “memory of the 
world” effectively represents an attempt to symbolically 
appropriate it. It is no coincidence that this archive takes 
shape at a time of widespread colonial expansion (not to 
mention the development of modern capitalism that Albert 
Kahn illustrates so well).[i6] 

As a matter of fact, the Archives de la Planete cannot be fully 
appreciated without taking their particular historical moment 
into consideration. Despite Albert Kahn’s laudable intentions 
(informed among other elements by a strong pacifist 
philosophyfiyl), it remains indisputable that the expansion of 
western imperialism and the ideological issues it entailed 
played a significant role in the shaping of his project. As Ella 
Shohat and Robert Stam point out, the institutional 
configuration of cinema during the first decades of the 
twentieth century was strongly informed by the consolidation 
and dissemination of imperialist discourse. IT 81 

Significantly, this process seems to be driven by a general 
“mapping impulse," which deems cinema capable of 
transforming “the obscure mappa mundi into a familiar, 
knowable world. ’ Tied . The Archives de la Planete bestow upon 
this “mapping impulse” an ambitious goal: the description 
and classification of the entire planet. The collection 
illustrates, by its avowed purpose and its extraordinary visual 
outcome, the “imperialist ordering of the globe under a 
panoptical regime.”[20j. If Hollywood studios, like Universal 
or RKO, favoured the globe as their (ideologically charged) 
logo, the Archives de la Planete found in the figure of the 
“atlas” their ultimate means of expression. More than a trope 
of the pervasive imperialist discourse, “mapping” is here the 
underlying technique that oversees the constitution of the 
archive. 

Each new item in the archive, be it a film or an autochrome, 
added to this infinite collection, constitutes a unit that 
describes an aspect of reality. One could argue that the 
Encyclopaedia, i.e. the exhaustive inventory of all human 
knowledge initiated by Diderot and D’Alembert (an inventory 
similarly founded on the descriptive capacity of images), is in 
many ways similar to Albert Kahn’s ambitions. It is true that 
just like the Encyclopaedia (and any other type of atlas), the 


















Autochrome 12x9 cm. 
Photographer: Marguerite 
Mespoulet [©Albert-Kahn 
museum]. 

Many missions were also 
sent abroad. Europe was 
widely covered, as well as 
the Middle and the Far 
East. Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunisia, Egypt, Djibouti and 
Benin stand for Africa. 
America is largely an 
unrepresented continent 
(Brazil, United States and 
Canada). Most visual 
documents are 
autochromes: an early 
colour photography 
process, patented by the 
Lumiere Brothers in 1903. 



Dune and oasis (eastern side), 
Taghit, Algeria, 1929. Autochrome 
12x9 cm. Photographer: Frederic 
Gadmer [©Albert-Kahn museum]. 

The ADLP's “distorted” 
cartography over¬ 
represents France and its 
neighboring countries, as 
well as the regions under its 
influence. Northern Africa 
— here represented by 
Algeria — is an expressive 
example. Access to some 
of these regions was 
facilitated by the ongoing 
colonial enterprise. 


Archives de la Planete result from the articulation between 
the whole and its parts. I have already quoted Christian Jacob, 
who refers to the atlas as “an apparatus that allows for the 
conciliation of the whole and the detail," lent to “a different 
way of grasping the world, more intellectual and 
encyclopaedic. ”[21!. 

However, both the nature of Albert Kahn’s project - the 
inventory of the world — and the ideological issues outlined 
above - the imperialist context that informed cinema’s 
topography of the world — indicate that the figure of the atlas 
reveals more accurately the complexity of issues at stake in the 
Archives de la Planete. So, if in principle the atlas, the archive, 
and the encyclopaedia all constitute a lasting reminder and 
ultimately, a monument, illustrating a form of knowledge and 
its transmission, only the atlas conveys the wider problems 
that underlie this particular enterprise. I~22l The Archives de la 
Planete may constitute an epistemological descendant of the 
Encyclopaedia, as well as an archive, nominally and 
methodically speaking, but with regards to their figurative and 
ideological problems they are best addressed as an atlas. Just 
like any other atlas, from Mercator’s pioneering example to 
the 19th century original attempts, they beg the same 
fundamental questions about the disciplining of space and 
nature through the image. 

3. A distinctive way of 
putting images together 

Last but not least, the Archives de la Planete show us that 
atlases can take shape in and by the specificity of film because 
of their distinctive way of organizing and associating images. 
This final argument would relate both to the “cumulative and 
analytic logic” that governs the atlas and the descriptive mode 
of the films in question. To return to the example of the films 
shot in the Arabic-Islamic cities, what we can observe is a 
succession of single views of a particular aspect of the city: 
panoramas of its surroundings, closer shots of its ramparts 
and walls, detailed shots of its architectonical landmarks and 
street views. This is in line with Tom Gunning’s “view 
aesthetic” where “descriptive” single views are organized 
according to a larger, multiple-shot logic of exposition. In the 
case of these films, there is a sense of progression from the 
general to the particular and the effective delimitation of the 
outside and the inside (of a city). This is also a cumulative 
logic, i.e. a logic that proceeds by the accumulation of images: 
these shots succeed one another, offering themselves to our 
gaze and effacing those who came before. They suffice 
themselves as descriptive propositions: they show what is 
considered important to be seen. Just as in an atlas, the 






Panorama of Fez, Morocco, 1926. 
Autochrome 12x9 cm. Photog: 
Georges Chevalier [©Albert-Kahn 
museum]. 

If the collection as a whole 
is like a “cinematographic 
atlas,” seeing how it 
represents urban landscape 
reveals unexpected 
“cartographic” traits. In a 
closer look at films on 
Arabic-lslamic cities, we 
note that their progression 
in space is dictated by 
similar choices concerning 
composition, angles, shots 
and camera movements. 
The logic of exposition 
creates an order of vision. It 
proceeds centripetally, from 
panorama to street 
scene. 



Jerusalem: the ramparts, 
Palestine/lsrael,1925. Film still. 
Cameramen: Camille Sauvageot 
[©Albert-Kahn museum]. 


accumulation of point of views constitutes a progression in 
space. This progression in space is determined by didactical 
aims -essentially the description of urban space - that imply 
both a logic of exposition - the sequence of motifs mentioned 
before - and an order of vision - the progression from the 
general to the detail (from panoramas to street views). By 
being put together, these images contribute to the description 
of a wider space: the Arabic-lslamic city. The filmic image 
becomes a mnemonic unit within a wider system, the means 
to describe and to archive “the world about to disappear." 

Conclusion 

It seems then that Albert Kahn’s archive is unexpectedly 
informed by the primary way of representing and describing 
the world as an ensemble: the atlas. This primarily 
cartographic tool is one of the basic ways of putting the world 
into image. To call upon it here allows us to place the Archives 
de la Planete within a particular visual tradition and to 
reassess some of the issues at stake. The inventory of the 
world outlined by Abraham Ortelius little more than five 
hundred years ago was similarly founded on the same general 
impulse to collect that was to prompt the constitution of 
cabinets of curiosities, museums, or the Encyclopaedia, and 
that spurred the creation of modern day archives, among 
which those of Albert Kahn. It also drew on the possibility of 
symbolically dominating and grasping the world through 
vision, constituting an important episode in a history that 
went from global reach (the so-called Age of “Discoveries”) to 
that of global domination. As visual devices, atlases beg a 
number of important of questions concerning the role and 
power of images in the context of this particular history: the 
disciplining of the globe as a space of knowledge, subject to 
different types of control and domination. 

Finally, atlases constitute one of the possible ways of 
enunciating the question of the hypothetical (figurative) 
relations between cinema and cartography. In as much as 
these two different but major elements of our visual culture 
are both preoccupied with the representation of the world and 
the description of space, they are bound to come across with 
one another. Could it be that this encounter has taken shape in 
the figure of the atlas? And are the Archives de la Planete but 
one of the first examples of a cinematographic atlas? 

(Continued: Notes') 
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Town-planning similarities 








determine the succession in 
which a film presents single 
views of a city's particular 
aspects — panoramas of a 
city's surroundings, closer 
shots of its ramparts and 
walls, detail shots of 
architectonic landmarks and 
street views. The repetition 
and minimal variation of the 
cameramen’s gestures 
generates a serial effect, 
linked to the disciplining of 
urban space. 



La porte Bab-el-Aguensou, 
Marrakech, 1926. Autochrome 
12x9 cm. Photographer: Georges 
Chevalier [©Albert-Kahn 
museum]. 

If city walls represent the 
first boundary between the 
outside / inside of a city (the 
street scene overlaps public 
and private space), gates 
have an orientation value. 
They signal directions and 
indicate circulation spaces. 
Not far from the gates, one 
can usually find a city’s 
cemetery. City walls thus 
become the ultimate 
boundary between the 
worlds of the living and the 
dead. 

(Images continued on next page) 
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Jerusalem: the ramparts, 
Palestine/lsrael,1925. Film still. 
Cameramen: Camille Sauvageot 
[©Albert-Kahn museum]. 

Urban space is delimited 
and circumscribed by a 
methodical look that shares 
much in common with Tom 
Gunning’s “view aesthetic.” 
Moreover, the editing 
accomplishes truly 
“cartographic” visibility. 
Films first circumscribe the 
city as if isolated, and then 
describe it in terms of 
possible itineraries. 



Jerusalem: the ramparts, 
Palestine/lsrael,1925. Film still. 
Cameramen: Camille Sauvageot 


Notes 

Research for this article has been made possible by the 
Fundagao de Ciencia e Tecnologia, Portugal. 
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[©Albert-Kahn museum]. 

This methodical look 
ultimately achieves a city 
portrait, close to some 
(strictly) cartographic 
enterprises. Maps equally 
address strategic points 
and are preoccupied with 
circulation routes. Thus 
they illustrate a functional 
rationalization of space 
many ways akin to that in 
the ADLP's urban films. 



Jerusalem, Wailing Wall, 
Palestine/lsrael, 1925. Film still. 
Cameramen: Camille Sauvageot 
[©Albert-Kahn museum]. 

If cartography constitutes a 
technology and visual 
method for figuring space, 
maps illustrate a particular 
mode of representation 
characterized not so much 
by what it represents 
(different types of spaces) 
but by the way it 
represents. A “mapping 
impulse” would then be 
traceable from 17th century 
Dutch painting to today's 
hypermedia projects. 


the interval”; such a method was not aimed at the deeper 
meaning of artworks in themselves but at the set of relations 
that can be established between different images. Warburg’s 
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Street scene in Marrakech, 
Morocco, 1912. Autochrome 12x9 
cm. Photographer: Stephane 
Passet [©Albert-Kahn museum]. 

The serial effect, mentioned 
before, as well as the 
descriptive mode of the 
films in question, and the 
“cumulative and analytic” 
logic overseeing their 
organization — all these 
contribute to the idea that 
cartography can be used as 
a theoretical model for the 
understanding images other 
than maps. 



Complex of Dar-el-Makhsen. Fez, 
Morocco, 1913. Autochrome 12x9 
cm. Photographer: Stephane 
Passet [©Albert-Kahn museum]. 

More than an intellectual 
exercise, cartographic 
questioning uncovers some 
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figurative and ideological 
issues regarding cinema in 
general and the ADLP in 
particular. Because they 
aim to represent the globe 
as an ensemble, to 
consider the ADLP as a 
form of cinematographic 
atlas (and to consider 
atlases as visual 
apparatuses) allows us to 
reassess their instrumental 
base and the discursive 
problems they entail. 
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Gambling, Gods and LSD 
Cinephilia and the travel film 

bv Catherine Russell 



Electroacoustic music and 
ambient sound. 



“When you see the Holy Spirit it hits 
you so hard you get knocked out.” 



Preacher: “Let’s find out who’s 
from across the Atlantic” 



Preacher: “Let’s go to the far east, 
Japan?” 



The travel cinemas of Jean Rouch, Johannes van der Keuken, 
Chantal Akerman, Bill Viola, Chris Marker and many others 
offer a cinematic view of global culture. Collectively, these 
filmmakers have posed the question of cinematic 
epistemology, suggesting that a specific form of knowledge 
may be conveyed in the travel film. Is it possible that travelling 
filmmakers have opened up different forms of transcultural 
knowledge? Identified as artists, or auteurs, or independent 
filmmakers, they place themselves and their desire for images 
centrally within their work. As travellers, they are also 
collectors. Back home, at the editing tables and in the mixing 
studios, the filmmakers work over their collections, sifting 
them for details, shaping them and structuring them, even 
altering them and changing them to produce compositions of 
images and sounds. The travel itself becomes a memory, while 
the encounters with people and places are reconfigured as 
experiences that can be shared with new people, called 
viewers, in new places, which more and more extend beyond 
the movie theatre. 


Music over lady having an ecstatic 
moment after having had a vision 
of Jesus. 


Peter Mettler’s film Gambling, Gods and LSD (2001) is an 
example of the kind of travel film that Martin Roberts classifies 
as the “cosmopolitan cinema of the international avant- 
garde.”[i] Roberts is slightly disdainful of the 














“We want to experience all of God 
that there is to experience.” 



Narration by Mettler: “I follow 
water everywhere.” 



Electroacoustic music. 



“We take them out of their 
everyday mindset.” 




Christian rock. Electroacoustic music. 


Electroacoustic music. 


bourgeois tourist who lurks within the alibi of the flaneur- 
filmmaker travelling the world in search of the new and 
different. Peter Mettler’s journey is very much a personal 
journey, and the idiosyncrasies of the film are very much those 
of the flaneur, distanced ever so slightly from the curiosities of 
everyday life. And I will be the first to admit that there is 
something just a bit annoying about the filmmaker’s naivete, 
as he probes and prods with his camera while suturing and 
soothing with his soundtrack. And yet the film suggests that 
there is a mode of knowledge, a way of being in the world that 
is specific to cinema. I would like to suggest that through its 
overlaying of ethnographic and experimental methods of 
representation, Gambling Gods and LSD brings into play an 
epistemological form of cinephilia. 

The experience of watching this three-hour experimental 
documentary might be described as entrancing, although that 
term would not fully capture the curiosity that it provokes, or 
the intellectual dimension that it is explicit about having. As a 
journey, the film is about its own making as well as being about 
the images collected. Mettler says it has four organizing 
principles: “transcendence, the denial of death, our 
relationship with nature, and the illusion of safety.” He also 
says it’s about how “we” look for meaning in our lives, how 
people have found escapes and epiphanies in different ways; 
and it’s about “how we form our identity. ”[2] 

That’s an awful lot for a film to take on. Gambling, Gods and 
LSD is an epic film in its ambition and scope; but it is also 
highly resistant to explanation or interpretation. In many ways 
it is a film that denies the critic an entry point because of its 
refusal to play any single game. Moreover, Mettler’s 
investment in the film is at once its focal point and a substitute 
for “meaning.” The autobiographical, diarist mode of personal 
filmmaking is raised to the level of a quest, which is at once a 
search for sounds and images, for people and places; but also a 
quest for an experience that is ultimately incommunicable. 














“You just don’t know, you gotta 

suspect everybody.” Electroacoustic music. 


Electroacoustic music. 


Poster reads; “Bringing human 
sexuality into the 21st century” 


Many of Mettler’s interviewees articulate different methods 
and experiences of transcendence, and yet the film is stuck in 
the banality of everyday life. To my mind, the achievement of 
Gambling, Gods and LSD is also its failure; its attempts to 
translate the diversity of experience continually fall back on the 
limits of cinematic representation. For all the talk of fantasy, 
dream, visions, hallucinations and subjective experiences, the 
film is also an essay on the banality of the everyday lives from 
which people want to escape. At the same time, through its 
own its transformation of experience into spectacle, in its 
indulgence in the otherness of exotic experience, the film itself 
provides a form of escape. 




Mettler: “Is there anything that 
you’re really passionate about?” 


This is not a criticism of the film, but a means of opening up its 
tensions and contradictions, without which it might have been 
a crystal-gazing, new-agey, feel-good, pseudo-intellectual 
exploration of cultural diversity and one-world harmony. If it 
is not such a film, it is because the question of knowledge 
remains an open one. Mettler takes the diary mode of the 
travel film as an experiment in transcending the limitations of 
image culture. In doing so, he has produced an epistemological 
treatise on trans-cultural knowledge, a treatise which, I will 
argue, underlines the role of cinephilia in global industrial 
modernity. 



Mettler: “What are you afraid of?” 
Man: “Me” 



“I knew that I was feeling Christ’s 
scars.. .but it just happened one night 
when I was watching TV.” 



Sound of explosion backwards. 


The journey of the film 

The four sites of the film — Toronto, Las Vegas, Switzerland 
and Southern India — are linked by shots of airplanes, airports 















Explosion, cheering and clapping. 



Man kissing the bones of his dead 
wife. Voice-over: “An 
understanding of something that 
goes beyond circumstances. 
Something that’s more basic. 

More fundamental.” 



Electroacoustic music (View from 
plane going to Switzerland.) 



Electroacoustic music, plane 
sounds (model planes) 


and air traffic control towers. Air travel becomes a metaphor 
for transcendent experience, global transit, and even for 
filmmaking itself. The air traffic controller’s console is made 
analogous to the editing suite, organizing the confluences and 
conversations between geographic sites. [3] In each of the 
places Mettler travels to, he shoots the landscape, he finds 
people to interview, and he finds crowds of people engaged in 
some kind of uplifting experience. In Toronto, it’s the Toronto 
Airport Christian Fellowship Church experiencing religious 
ecstasy. Dressed in mall-wear, they are inspired by bad rock 
music, confessions of mystical revelation and an evangelical 
preacher. 

Mettler’s interviewees include drug users and former users, 
academic and non-academic experts and intellectuals, an ex¬ 
prisoner, and various people who have had profound religious 
experiences. In many cases, their confessional commentary is 
laced with references to the banal, the tacky, and the 
supremely mundane. For example, Mettler interviews a 
woman strapped to an electro stimulation chair wearing a red 
satin bustier. He asks her about her pleasures and she talks 
about cooking pasta and talking to her parents, sounding like 
the dullest person you’ve ever met. The inventor of the chair, 
the C.E.O. of Paradise Electro Stimulations, claims to be afraid 
of his own power, even while he bums cigarettes from his staff. 
His theories of fantasy are only slightly more esoteric than the 
biochemist in Switzerland who has scientifically proven that 
“we are all one organism,” and therefore we never die. 

A recovering drug addict in Toronto hopes to straighten out so 
that he can “buy a Mac and get a girlfriend.” Almost all the 
scenes in Las Vegas are predictably ironic, given the backdrop 
of superficial excess. In India, except for Laughter Heaven, the 
irony thins out, although even there, a man explains that after 
great penance, in preparation to view a certain idol, the faithful 
close their eyes when finally confronted with the image. The 
ethnographic orientation of the film constitutes an ongoing 
tension with the mystical experiences that people describe. 
Their fantasies and extraordinary methods of transcendence 
are in inverse proportion to the emptiness and destitution of 
their everyday lives. One cannot help but consider the relation 
between transcendence and the many fantastical ways of 
escaping a world of poverty, consumer capitalism and 
inequality, of which the cinema is of course the greatest route 
of escape that we all share, a means by which we can 
temporarily transcend worldly cares. 









Narration by Mettler: “The further I 
go, the more I see the similarities. 
The same desires, gestures, the 
same questions. Like the impulse 
behind my travels to record. Like 
the impulse to make meaning.” 


Narration by Mettler: “Switzerland, the 
perfect world of my parents.” 


Wind, electroacoustic music. 



Electroacoustic music, almost like 
a vibration. 



Techno music. 



Tropical music. 


Gambling , Gods and LSD is clearly not only about seeking 
transcendence, but is also about the cinematic quest for the 
secret of transcendental experience, and Mettler is often 
distracted from his mission. In India he is stared down by a 
cripple just after pondering, “Maybe there’s a difference 
between looking for something and just looking.” His hand¬ 
held camera is rarely static. It constantly roves over its 
subjects, picking out details, zooming into extreme close-ups, 
cutting things up and even drawn to set-pieces and staged 
tableaux. This is a film in constant movement. The search and 
the journey are inscribed on the level of representation, so we 
are never just looking. We are constantly being drawn into, 
drawn away from, and led through audio and image dissolves 
from one intriguing scene to the next. Indeed, the movement is 
due to sound effects as much as visual effects. The mix of 
ambient sounds with Fred Frith’s compositions and various 
musical samples creates an atmospheric space of trance-like 
contemplation. The absurdity of much of the imagery is 
contained and absorbed by the soothing hub of the 
soundscape. 

Interspersed within the human encounters are shots of rivers, 
rocks, deserts, mountains and caves. Again, Mettler chooses 
unconventional angles to provoke different views. Rocks and 
water are shot in close-up compositions, often without 
horizons. Reflective shorelines are used to structure the image, 
as we are pulled along by boat-mounted cameras. The film 
does not, in fact, ask about our relation to nature. It pushes our 
noses in it, aestheticizing, shaping and containing the image of 
nature within the film’s own journey and quest for meaning. 
The rushing power of a waterfall, the smooth lines of desert 
dunes, and the symmetry of reflected trees become 
abstractions for the traveller. Monuments of presentness, of 
singularity, these natural formations also speak of the 
filmmaker’s presence before them. Nature speaks back to the 
camera like the people in trance do, without words, but with 
the expressive forms of movement, sound, colour and light. 

















(Continued: Technology, possession, and cinema^ 



Swiss scientist talking;"... 
mitochondria, the exchange of 
genetic material between 
bacteria...” and dance music. 



“We are part of nature, maybe much 
more than we think.” 



Ambient sounds. 
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“From always being alone, I kind 
of lost my identity.” 



“It’s like you’re part of a self- 
contained organism.” 



“...then comes the excitement of 
finding the vein...” 



Albert Hoffman, discoverer of 
LSD: “That’s why I studied 
chemistry, for philosophical 
reasons.” 



Soft music and birds chirping. 


Technology, possession and cinema 

As I have suggested elsewhere, filming people in trance marks 
the limits of subjectivity and of interpersonal knowledge. In 
trance, people are exhibitionists, but they are also “somewhere 
else,” somewhere the camera cannot follow, and where the 
interviewer’s questions cannot lead. The spectacle of people 
free of inhibitions is one that filmmakers cannot resist. From 
Maya Deren to Bill Viola, filmmakers have been drawn to the 
image of the possessed body, precisely because it challenges 
the will to knowledge invested in the ethnographer’s gaze. To 
his credit, Mettler distances himself slightly from these scenes 
of trance, refusing the lure of the spectacle by either muting 
the original soundtrack or, in the case of the Indian fire ritual 
or the Las Vegas neon signs, abstracting it into a light show. 

In Experimental Ethnography I suggested that 

“the difference between possession rituals and the 
filming of possession rituals is precisely the 
inscription of technology. The spectacle of ecstasy 
stands in for the experience of possession. ”[4] 



Sound of cow sniffing the camera 
lens, its bell tingling. 



Indian song that the actors are lip- 
synching to. 



Lip-synching to Indian music. 














Lip-synching to Indian music. 



Mettler: “Maybe there is a 
difference between looking for 
something, and just looking, when 
you are a part of what you are 
looking at. And it looks back at 
you, and you look back at it.” 



Bargaining in an Indian language. 


What is striking about Gambling, Gods and LSD is how this 
fall from experience is inscribed so thoroughly on every level. 
The handheld digital video, which is used in addition to 16mm 
film, is no doubt part of the explanation for this effect, as the 
image becomes a virtual extension of the filmmaker’s body. 

But equally important is the soundtrack, which is so carefully 
crafted. The film is itself a machine, or a vehicle, that may not 
take you out of your body, or out of time, but takes you into the 
pleasure machine of the cinema. I think that’s why it’s best 
watched outside, projected on a screen in the desert or in a 
laptop in the woods. In those conditions, one is better able to 
appreciate the technology behind the imagery of nature and 
humanity. 

Alongside the landscape photography are key images and 
scenes of technologies. Images of broken hydro pylons and 
visits to Police Units in Cortez Colorado and Missile Sites in 
Arizona, and an inside look at Casino surveillance systems and 
high-tech workstations in India are part of the film’s 
inscription of technology. The demolition of the Aladdin 
theatre — another iconic image of experimental film — 
underlines the theme of failed dreams and left-over fantasy, of 
technological redundancy and high-tech overload. Technology 
is not to blame for the fallen world; nor is it the ticket out. And 
yet, technology and nature figure as the dialectical poles of 
transcendental experience. 

The scene of the shooting of a Bollywood musical in Interlaken 
evokes Walter Benjamin’s discussion of the film shoot as a 
“hitherto unimaginable spectacle,” a second-degree realism 
that leads him to compare the filmmaker to a surgeon. Unlike 
the magician who heals by a laying on of hands, the surgeon 
heals by penetrating the body. Benjamin goes on to explain 
that it is 

"another nature which speaks to the camera as 
compared to the eye. ‘Other’ above all in the sense 
that a space informed by human consciousness 
gives way to a space informed by the 
unconscious. ” IA1 













language in background. 


The camera introduces "unconscious optics" into the field of 
vision, rendering the image a "second nature", a reality that 
has been penetrated by a technology of desire. Benjamin's 
poetics are grounded in a materialist dialectic in which the 
body, the physis, is given a new dynamic of experience. 

Miriam Hansen has recently gone back to Benjamin’s artwork 

essay and its multiple drafts to argue that Benjamin’s theory of 

cinema is premised on a notion of play. The radical 

„ , „ . , , , ambivalence of his attitude toward film is grounded in an 

Sound of traffic in background. „ ,, . . . . .. „. . . . , . . . 

anthropological materialism in which technology and nature 

are brought together in the human body. But it is specifically a 

“collective body” or bodily collective, which is both agent and 

object of the human interaction with nature. ”[6] Film is the 

technology most appropriate to what Benjamin understands as 

a revolutionary goal of fusing art and science; in Hansen’s 

terms, 


Ambient sound. 


“technology endows the collective with a new 
physis that demands to be understood and 
incorporated. ”[7] 





Chanting, Indian music. 



Chanting, Indian music with slow 
paced electroacoustic music. 



Chanting, Indian music with slow 
paced electroacoustic music. 



“It’s the ultimate now. I don’t have 
to draw wires across the modules 
or a across the tables. Everything 
is self contained.” 


To the extent that these remarks resonate in Mettler’s film, 
they also suggest that his project needs to be slightly 
reconfigured to produce the knowledge that he ostensibly 
seeks. While his probing camera and calculated questions — 
Do you fly in your dreams? Do you know love? What are you 
afraid of? — articulate a search, it is the film itself that answers 
the question of meaning, not the interviewees. In his travels, 
he takes the cinema into a new relation with the global 
collective, transcending the nature/technology divide through 
his various encounters. The finished film potentially resumes 
this travelling when the collected images are transported and 
translated once again by different viewers. 


Writing in the 1930s, Benjamin’s concern for humanity and 
social change were quite different than our perspective now in 












Traffic sounds, Indian language. 



Traffic sounds, Indian language. 



Sound of plane and train almost at 
same time. 



the early 21st century. Gambling , Gods and LSD has nothing 
to say about social change. Most people in the film are looking 
for ways to get out of everyday life, not to change it. Cultural 
critique and revolutionary goals play no part in this film, 
despite the clear indications of economic disparity and the 
emptiness of consumer culture. And yet, Mettler’s 
methodology, with all its idiosyncrasies and its highly personal 
frame of reference, offers valuable clues to the potential of 
cinematic practice in a fallen world. Like Benjamin, he 
proceeds by way of montage, speaking through others’ voices, 
to access another mode of being in the world, which is first and 
foremost, a mode of being among images, in the second nature 
of the cinema. 

Gambling 

Given the three words of this enigmatic title, “Gambling” is in a 
sense the third term, the added value, the new word of this 
movie. Gambling also figures prominently in Benjamin’s 
theorization of modernity. Alongside the cinema, it represents 
a new form of experience specific to urban life and its forms of 
perception arising in the nineteenth century. The gambler 
appears in The Arcades Project alongside the prostitute, with 
“the same supremely sinful delight: to challenge fate in 
pleasure . ”[81 The gambler and the prostitute indulge in 
threshold experiences where the revolutionary side of 
technology can be perceived. Benjamin’s theories of cinema 
and modernity are grounded in a bifurcated notion of 
experience, one form of which [ Erfahrung ] is lost and 
vanishing; the other [. Erlebnis ] holds revolutionary potential, 
although in the Paris Arcades Erlebnis can be glimpsed only 
within the decline of auratic experience. For Benjamin, the 
gambler represents a new form of experience [ Erlebnis ] 
attuned to the shocks of industrial technology, experience 
appropriate to the emptying out of time, “no longer relying on 
experience [ Erfahrung ] in the sense of accumulated wisdom, 
memory and tradition. ’T qI 


Sound of plane and electro¬ 
acoustic music (Laughter 
Heaven). 



The gambler, Benjamin says, “cannot make much use of 
experience,” in the strict (defunct) sense, because “the process 
of starting all over again is the regulative idea of gambling, as it 
is of work for wages. ”[10] In his reliance on luck and fate, the 
gambler inscribes an ancient wisdom into a modern 
technology, relying on his body for a new kind of experience, 
which is indeed, a form of pleasure, a high, an intoxicant and 
an epiphany. Hansen sums up Benjamin’s interest in gambling 
as 


“a model of mimetic innervation for a collective 
which seems to have all but lost, literally, its senses; 
















People laughing hysterically and 
electroacoustic music in 
background. 


which lacks that bodily presence of mind that could 
yet turn that threatening future into a fulfilled 
‘now.”Tnl 



Laughter Heaven. 



Returning to Gambling, Gods and LSD in light of this theory, 
the parallelism of the two projects is striking. Mettler’s film is 
indeed concerned with a collective that has lost its senses. This 
is the image of everyday life with which we are presented at 
every turn. Those who seek transcendence are immersed in a 
striking banality of routine and ugliness. From Benjamin’s 
interest in gambling it is evident that the gambling of Mettler’s 
title is a stand-in for cinephilia. If spontaneity and contingency 
are the terrain of the gambler, they are also the conditions that 
the travelling filmmaker is faced with. More than conditions, 
they are also his terms of reference and his field of play. 
Gambling, Gods and LSD is a film that flows beyond the movie 
theatre, and might be grasped in fragments, in passing, and 
not necessarily as a whole. Mettler has used some of the 
outtakes in his VJ practice, creating trance effects on the 
metropolitan dance floor. In this respect the film might 
correspond to Martin Roberts’ notion of a postcolonial World 
cinema that is part of the larger continuum of media. fi2l 


Laughter Heaven. 


“I hear a voice calling from the 
shore...” 


Low hum of boat engine. 


Cinephilia is the transcendent gesture of the film, which is 
indeed made as a gamble. Perhaps this is only possible for a 
critic to say, as the filmmaker and his backers presumably had 
more confidence in the film’s potential outcome than to credit 
blind luck with its success. Nevertheless, Mettler admits that 
the film was a hard sell, proposed without a script or even a 
focus, other than the four principles stated earlier and a list of 
hokey questions. It was sold as a process, and it is the practice 
of filmmaking itself that ends up holding the whole house of 
cards together. 

To say that the film is a gamble is also to recognize the danger 
involved in collecting images in an apparently haphazard way. 
This is an essay film that ultimately has nothing to say, except 
that this is what I found on my travels. Mettler proposes that 
the search for meaning, transcendence and identity is 
everyone’s search and that the film might provoke the viewer 
to ask themselves where they are going as a human being. 
However, it is more likely that viewers are looking for a 
cinematic experience first, and if they are lucky, the film will 
offer them that nebulous, ephemeral experience of having 
watched a “good film.” Indeed, they are lucky that Mettler’s 
wager paid off. We are lucky that he happened to see that boy 
running along that riverbank on that day, and that the 
filmmaker was there and he kept that image, and put it at the 
end of his film, f 13! The knowledge of this good fortune is 
precisely the epistemology of the travel film. 















Low hum of boat engine. 



Cinephilia refers to the passion with which people go to movies 
and write about movies. As a passion, or a desire, it embraces 
the subjective aspect of film studies as a discipline, and film 
going as a (pre)occupation. At the same time, it indicates the 
excesses of the medium and its champions. With the on-going 
emergence of new electronic technologies — video, DVD, 
multimedia and the Internet — cinephilia refers not only to the 
lost object of cinema, but to the passion of the collector of 
images. Cinephilia is a term riddled with contradictions and 
ambiguity, conflating expertise with subjective pleasures. The 
cinephile, for Metz, is precariously balanced between the 
“imaginary” pleasure of losing oneself in the image and the 
“symbolic” knowledge of its machinery and its codes, f 14I 


Low hum of boat engine. Cinephilia is essentially allegorical. It embraces precisely that 

doubleness or distance that Benjamin identifies in allegory. 
This last long take of Mettler’s film is a shot of leaving in which 
he finally registers the absolute division between him and his 
Indian subject. The cinema provides a bridge of 
understanding, which is created entirely from the artifice of the 
image, of fantasy, of what Benjamin calls the 
“phantasmagoria.” Mettler’s film constitutes a phantasmagoria 
through which the space of the dreaming collective may be 
glimpsed. The woman who sees Jesus while watching TV in her 
condominium is united, through the film, with the throngs of 
Indians worshipping a priestess, and they in turn are linked to 
the entranced viewer of Mettler’s film. 


(Continued: Notest 
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Notes 

The film website is: gambling-gods-and-lsd.ch 

In Canada, DVDs can be ordered directly from grimfilm@ca.inter.net 

I would like to thank Katherine Lupton and Gilda Boffa for their help in the 
preparation of this essay. 
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The film focuses on how the 
homeless "domesticate" an 
underground world in an 
ultimately romantic 
narrative about 
environmental adaptation. 



The opening sequence 
shows us the setting above 
ground and the slow climb 
below. 


Dark Days: a narrative of 
environmental adaptation 

by Joseph Heumann and Robin L. 

Murray 

In modern mythology, the underground has served as the site 
of technological progress where excavation produces not only 
the means of production—coal and oil, for example—but also 
the foundation for the urban infrastructure—sewage and water 
systems, railways, gas, and lines for electricity, telegraphs and 
telephones. What, then, happens when humans not only enter 
this technologically-driven underworld, but also domesticate 
and humanize it as a space to escape from the savage city 
above them? Historically such adaptive living practices have 
gone on for a long time in New York City; according to 
Margaret Morton, finding living spaces underground began 
there with the arrival of the Hudson River Railroad in the 
mid-i850s ( The Tunnel ix) (see also, Fragile Dwellings ). In a 
black and white documentary film set in a contemporary 
mode, Marc Singer’s Dark Days (2000) records the lives of 
several “homeless” people living in subway tunnels 
underneath New York City. As this documentary enters the 
"domesticated" underground, where those who have very little 
struggle to make a home, it traces the inhabitants' lives using 
what we call a narrative of adaptation. 

As Henry (one of the older homeless people in the film) puts 
it, the homeless people in the tunnels have built themselves 
shanties there to “stop you from being helpless, not from 
being homeless.” We see little houses that have become homes 
with domestic comforts like electric lights, hot plates, and 
coffee pots. Like Flaherty’s subjects in films like Nanook of the 
North, Singer’s homeless have adapted the environment to 
meet their needs. But also like Flaherty, Singer shapes his 
subject romantically: He further transforms his subjects’ 
context both by physically altering it and by manipulating his 
subjects’ stories into a traditional narrative. 


We argue that Singer’s ethnographic portrayal of eight of the 











Here some characters, 
Amtrak officials, and the 
underground setting, 
Amtrak tunnels, are 
introduced. 



One of the first shots below 
ground. 



The continuing climb down 
below ground. 


homeless people living beneath the city complicates images of 
the underground either as hell or as technological foundation. 
In her interview with Marc Singer at the 2000 Sundance Film 
Festival, Amy Goodman argues that Singer’s Dark Days “is 
unique among documentaries because while it is not an 
advocacy film with an overwhelmingly sagging political 
agenda, the subjects’ stories and their sensitive treatment by 
Singer are testament to more creative, gentler solutions to the 
problem of homelessness.” Goodman sees the underground 
Singer enters as “possibly America’s most damnable version of 
hell” and finds Singer’s decision to live with the homeless in 
their underground homes as an “abandon[ment of] 
comparatively opulent lives on earth.” For more than two 
years, Singer lived in the New York subway tunnels with the 
homeless, and eventually intervened as an ethnographer 
seeking to document their stories. 

Singer’s own story about the making of Dark Days 
demonstrates that Singer acted as more than an objective 
observer. He not only enters the world of the homeless; he 
alters it by including the homeless in the filmmaking process. 
Singer argues that involving the homeless in the process 
helped them in at least two ways: It gave them a way to earn 
their way out of their homeless state, and it provided each 
with employment that helped prepare them for the world 
above ground—a world Singer suggests thrives more on 
community than on the alienation caused by the homeless 
state. To facilitate this new way of thinking, Singer not only 
helped build community by providing a common cause among 
the homeless. He also manipulated film footage to create a 
narrative of community below ground. 

Dark Days illuminates urban underground adaptation as it is 
fed by stolen technology: Electricity and (at least for a time) 
running water from above ground is accessed cost-free by the 
homeless living in the tunnels built for the New York subway 
system. However, documentary realism or facticity is 
complicated as Singer’s Dark Days seems to portray a realistic 
representation of homeless New Yorkers living in shanties 
built under the city—in an underworld created by the subway 
tunnel system. Here, Singer controls not only the perspective 
and point of view of his camera, but also the world above 
ground, which the homeless enter to “earn” a living and then 
return to their underworld homes. The city streets Singer 
shows are nearly devoid of human activity, even during the 
daylight hours when several of the homeless forage for cans, 
bottles, compact discs, books, and discarded television sets to 








The entrance to the Amtrak 
tunnels. 



Greg’s descent into the 
tunnel. 



Greg continues his journey 
“home.” 



sell for an income. Singer seems to have constructed this 
above-ground city as a “wilderness” the homeless must escape 
because they cannot tame it. And they only reenter this “wild” 
urban world to acquire subsistence. Below ground, however, 
domestic life flourishes in a world the homeless, according to 
Singer’s perspective, have adapted to serve their needs. Singer, 
too, then, takes a “hands on” approach to filming Dark Days 
because he represents the city as virtually devoid of the human 
(and natural) life that thrives (or shall we say, prospers) 
below. 

Singer interviews subjects to reveal back stories, and they both 
build narratives out of individual tales of environmental 
compromise. To construct this narrative, Singer and his 
subjects create a world where the city is a dangerous place, a 
wilderness, and the homeless seek shelter where no one else 
will go. Singer and his subjects work together to alter the 
underground landscape to accommodate filmmaking, as well. 
In Singer’s discussion about the making of Dark Days, he 
explains how involved the homeless he interviewed became. 
Singer had lived with these homeless long enough to learn 
about their skills and the jobs they had worked above ground, 
so the homeless became both cast and crew in the film. For 
example, “one of the guys” (“Making of Dark Days ”)—who 
had worked on the railroad—built the dollies that facilitated 
the film’s tracking shots. And Henry “tapped into” the city’s 
electrical system, so Singer and the crew could construct 
power lines with sockets throughout the tunnels. Ralph took 
on the most responsibility, acting as Singer’s primary 
assistant, helping with every step of the process—from filming 
to editing. Homeless who had adapted the underground 
environment to serve their domestic needs altered it even 
further for their own documentary, a film built on a traditional 
narrative that advocates both interdependent living and 
progress. 

The narrative of Dark Days seems to follow a three-act 
structure: 

1 . going underground (with introductions to each 
character), 

2 . living like a family in the relative domestic bliss below, 
and 

3 . after a forced removal by Amtrak officials overseeing the 
tunnels near Penn Station, climbing back up above 
ground to begin living isolated lives in single-person 
apartments. 






One of the “homes” tracked 
by the camera after Greg’s 
entrance. 



Another tunnel home. 



A home complete with 
provisions. 


Act one begins with a representative of the homeless, Greg, 
descending out of a dark urban landscape into the relative 
domestic comfort below. The normalcy of living in shanties 
built in subway tunnels is first emphasized by portrayals of 
each of the “main characters” waking up in their shanties and 
getting ready to go to work, but this first act only shows us a 
glimpse of the ordinary lives Greg, Ralph and Tito lead. The 
first act seems to focus instead on the individual tales the 
homeless tell, which explain not only how they ended up 
homeless and why they moved under ground, but also how 
they escaped from a certain kind of hell above ground by 
entering this underground world. 

Greg’s first comment after descending into the subway 
through a hole in the city’s concrete establishes this 
bifurcation between the urban wilderness and the 
domesticated tunnels below it. Greg calls the tunnel 
dangerous because “it’s so dark,” but argues that “it can’t be as 
bad as it was up top.” Greg’s comment aligns with the first 
dimly lit shot in the tunnel, a pan of the shanties homeless 
have built underground. A train comes in at an angle, bringing 
up the title, “Dark Days,” but Singer’s focus on individuals 
living ordinary lives deconstructs notions of darkness as 
entirely bad. Immediately after the title, the ordinary lives of 
the homeless living in those shanties come to the fore, so we 
first see each subject waking up and getting ready to go to 
work. Tommy, Tito, Ralph, and Greg—with captions 
announcing their names—get out of bed one by one, each 
stating his working aims for the day. Greg is “ready to hit the 
street.” Ralph is, as Tito claims, “always workin’ on the house.” 
Greg tells us “I got to get paid. Got to make that almighty 
dollar. Find me something to sell.” 


The introductions to the characters include not only their 
immersion in the middle class values exemplified by 
emphasizing work and, especially, workin’ on the house- 
civilizing the underground. The opening also provides a space 
in which each subject can tell his or her story, which explains 
how each ended up homeless but fled the city—first, as Greg 
puts it, to “get out of the public eyesight,” but then “this 
fuckin’ became home.” Even though Henry tells Tommy that 
“houses stop you from being helpless, not from being 
homeless,” according to their narratives each subject seems to 
have made a home underground that would be impossible on 
Another home in a line of the streets above. Ralph explains how crack made him 

shanties below ground. homeless and lost him his family. And Tommy tells about his 

escape from a family that “couldn’t treat him like a human 
being.” These introductions move the narrative forward 
because they allow us to view the contrast between the hell of 
living on the street and the homes and families they have built 
below ground. 
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Singer’s Dark Days first presents an ethnographic reading of 
particular homeless under New York, using film as his tool. He 
adheres to the criteria Karl Heider outlines for ethnographic 
filmmaking, when explaining that “the most important 
attribute of ethnographic film is the degree to which it is 
informed by ethnographic understanding” (5). According to 
Heider, first of all, “ethnography is a way of making a detailed 
description and analysis of human behavior based on a long¬ 
term observational study on the spot,” (6) a technique Singer 
applied by living with the homeless before during and after the 
shooting of his film. Secondly, Heider suggests that 
ethnography should “relate specific observed behavior to 
cultural norms” (6). Singer demonstrates well how even these 
homeless individuals are immersed in U.S. middle-class- 
driven culture in which goals like building a house and 
community prevail. He also shows us how middle-class norms 
are refracted to fit the sub-human underground environment 
in which the film's subjects live. 

The individual narratives Singer provides us also support 
Heider’s third criteria for an effective ethnography: “holism” 
(6). The stories of these poor individuals are presented in not 
only their context as narrations unique to each individual, but 
also in the context of an overarching story about the 
movement down into the world beneath New York, the growth 
of a community below ground, and then the movement back to 
a brighter life in apartments above ground. These 
interconnected stories are “truthfully represented” (Heider 7), 
Heider’s last criterion for an effective ethnographic film. 

Dark Days fits into Heider’s definition of the genre: 
“Ethnographic film is film which reflects ethnographic 
understanding” (8). Like Flaherty’s Nanook of the North 
(i922)in which archaic Inuit hunting practices are re-enacted 
to highlight a romanticized, more natural state and Cooper 
and Schoedsack’s Grass (i925)and Chang (1927),which show 
us how civilization has corrupted the native, Flaherty’s film 
reconstructs (both literally and figuratively) the stories his 
subjects tell, providing viewers with a romantic narrative that 
foregrounds progress. Heider argues that Flaherty's and 
Cooper and Schoedsack’s works “reflect the romanticism of 
the period” (26). Dark Days suggests that the middle-class 
U.S. values highlighted in this film rest on such 
“romanticism,” a foundation of the American dream. 


The contrast between the hell found above ground and the 
American dream found below it also illustrates the complex 
combination of documentary and ethnographic strategies 
Singer draws on in Dark Days. The filmnot only follows the 
approaches taken in ethnographic films; it also integrates 
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elements of at least two other types of documentaries. The 
first of these answers the question, “How do they do that?” 
which focuses on the details of human skill or ingenuity 
practiced in unusual circumstances. This is the focus and the 
appeal of films like Dogtown and Z Boys (which documents 
how skateboarders learned their craft practicing in empty 
swimming pools)and Riding Giants (which shows us how the 
forerunners to skateboarders upped the ante for surfers). The 
other common type of documentary filmmaking illustrates 
how people cope when they are in a transitional state or 
moment in their lives, as do the recent academy award 
winning documentary, Born into Brothels (2004), and the 
earlier Maysles’ brothers’ Salesman (i969)and Frederick 
Wiseman’s Basic Training (1971). 

Dogtown and Z-Boys (2001) shows how skateboarding 
evolved from a dying fad to a competitive sport based on hot- 
dogging stunts that grew out of surfing techniques. The 
documentary includes footage of stunts performed in empty 
swimming pools around Santa Monica and clips of some of the 
first competitive events sponsored by Zephyr Productions Surf 
Shop. The film depicts the rise of the skateboarding lifestyle, 
including how skateboarders like Tony Alva, Jim Muir, and 
Jay Adams transitioned from surfboard to skate board, 
performing similar tricks on land as well as water, as they do 
in Riding Giants. 

Born into Brothels (2004) represents a second category of 
documentary, those that highlight coping skills during 
fundamental transitions. Although criticized for spotlighting 
Western intervention as a cure for poverty in India, the film 
still attempts to show us, as a review from Newsweek 
proclaims, “the power of art to transform lives.” In the film, 
Zana Briski, a photographer first drawn to Calcutta’s red light 
district to photograph women sex industry workers, teaches 
these prostitutes’ children how to take pictures, and she 
attempts to finance some of their educations through exhibits 
of their photographs. The film's construction, documenting 
these children’s transition from hopeless resignation to 
hopeful love of learning, is certainly fabricated through 
Briski’s narrative (and editing) choices, but the film does 
attempt to show how the children and their mothers cope with 
changes brought on by both the entrance of the westerner 
(Briski) and her camera. The Maysles brothers' work shows us 
how Bible salesmen cope in Salesman (1969). The film follows 
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middle aged male salesman on their day to day, house to 
house sales pitches and from the winter in Massachusetts to 
new territories in Florida. While the weather becomes 
vacation-like, many of the men question whether or not they 
can continue in this line of work, questioning their ability and 
contemplating a transition not only from region to region but 
from the stressful profession of bible sales to something else. 
In another transitional documentary, Wiseman reveals how 
military recruits survive in Basic Training (1971). 

Continued: Page two 
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Providing the fascination of the "how do they do that" type of 
documentary, Singer both shows us what these homeless 
literally do to survive in the second phase of his film, which 
climaxes with a view of how they cope with a transition from 
their underground community to a life above ground. The 
lives the subjects live in the underground and their means of 
sustaining are traced by Singer in detail in this phase of his 
narrative. Here we see each subject leaving home and 
reentering the city streets to earn a living. Tommy collects 
plastic, proud that he collects enough from selling bottles to 
take the weekend off. And Greg sells anything he doesn’t keep 
himself, bragging that he had once sold “40 faggot books” and 
movies. But they all return to their self-built homes for 
comfort. As Henry cooks country corn bread made with 
buttermilk (because it makes it go together better) on a hot 
plate, he clarifies their world: 

“Being homeless you can like consider growin’ 
down here. ‘Cause if you homeless on the street, 
you got only [what’s] on [your] back. If they got 
caught in the rain, they ain’t got shit. If you’re 
homeless, better to be down here in a shanty than 
up top, where [you] only have what [you] can 
carry.” 

The world these subjects have created has become so civilized 
that they can own and nurture others, including pets. Tommy 
talks about his dogs and the pen he has built for them. Julio 
(with Lee) shows pictures of all of his pets—cats, birds and a 
hamster—and tells a story about each one. Ralph plays with 
his dog in the house and then puts it outside “’cause [it’s] too 
rough.” Above ground we see life and light only at a distance 
with sounds of sirens in the emptiness. The sirens serve as a 
bridge to the first major conflict below—Dee’s house fire, 
which firefighters attempt to extinguish. But even though Dee 
is burned out, she does not end up homeless. Instead, she 
moves in with Ralph, and the two become a family. Dee cooks 
meatballs on a two-burner hot plate in the well-stocked home 
Ralph has constructed and explains, “If you know how to cook, 
cook right.” 

Ralph and Dee form a relationship so close that Ralph tries to 
intervene in Dee’s crack habit and the two scrap about a cup 
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Dee left out so long that Ralph threw it away. The cup 
incident, however, brings up another source of conflict in the 
underground world—rats. All of the subjects have stories 
about rats, from Greg suggesting they “are intelligent enough 
to tell others to come back,” to Henry stating that the rats 
“walk at night. I try to sleep at night.” The story underground, 
then, includes conflict with nature. Subjects must contend 
with rats and must fight to maintain a civilized life in the 
underground where the city hides not only the source of its 
progress, but also the real consumer products—human and 
animal waste. 

Hygiene and waste seem to center this final scene before the 
film’s climax. Tommy’s friend Brian showers in the cold water 
leaking out of a dirty pipe. Tommy shovels dog waste out of 
the kennel, and Brian pours a human waste bucket down a 
sewage crack. “Welcome back to the shit,” Tommy says. The 
last scenes tracing subjects’ lives below ground intertwine 
images of and discussions about food and rats and shit 
disposal, including even a match-action cut from people eating 
doughnuts scavenged from the garbage above ground and 
wishing for milk to rats drinking milk underground from an 
overturned carton. Dee’s story about losing her children and 
how she liked “the responsibility of being a mother,” another 
veiled reference to milk, ends this scene, with shots of Dee 
ending her story preparing a crack pipe. Such narration and 
imagery foreshadow the end of the underground narrative. 

The climax of this narrative occurs when Amtrak intervenes 
and breaks up the family-like relations and domestic world 
that the film's subjects have built for themselves below 
ground. Such a climax also parallels the kinds of the 
transitional coping strategies documented in films like Born 
into Brothels (2004). The order to dismantle the shanties and 
leave the tunnels within thirty days destroys the civilization 
the film's subjects have constructed. As Julio puts it, “You 
guys are coming down here to fuck me up,” at the point of a 
gun. They all fear the alternative homeless life above ground. 
Ralph proclaims that “I don’t want to go to the shelter—steal 
all I have. Drugs. They should leave us down here until they 
get housing.” Julio focuses on Amtrak “breaking up the 
family” and argues that they should “leave us alone.” 

According to the subjects, “This has been our home. For some 
twenty years.” 

This major conflict seems like it cannot be resolved. Amtrak 
officials like Rich provides ample evidence that the life below 
is dangerous because of respiratory illnesses, vermin, trains, 
and exposure. But the film's narrative structure works here, 
too. A homeless advocate, Mike Harris, provides the story’s 
resolution. He works with Amtrak officials and promises that 
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no one will be left in the tunnel if all the homeless get housing 
above ground. Amtrak agrees, and the underground pioneers 
are elated. Tito starts knocking down his shanty and yells, 
“We’re out of here!” Dee, Tommy, Brian, Ralph and Greg all 
jubilantly destroy their underground homes. Greg signs a 
contract, proving that he is actually homeless, in order to 
acquire an apartment, and the music rises to a crescendo as 
the walls come down. 

The film ends as it concludes the underground narratives. But 
the ending also demonstrates that each subject’s story has 
only just begun, with a clear transition from one life to 
another. The film subjects' own narratives traced how they 
evolved from helpless homelessness to pioneering shanty lives 
below ground, but now the people have entered homes above. 
The last shots of Ralph, Greg, Dee and Tommy show each 
living isolated in apartment homes with windows overlooking 
sun-lit trees filled with birds. Greg cleans windows and fries 
chicken. Dee puts clothes away in dresser drawers and makes 
up her bed. Ralph pours out cereal and looks out the window, 
saying he feels like a baby. Tommy plans his living room decor 
—sectionals and an entertainment center with a 25-inch TV, a 
VCR, and cable hook up. 

The brief speech each gives demonstrates they have left both 
the street and the underground for good. Greg highlights the 
film’s title when he claims he’s left the dark days behind. And 
Ralph argues, 

“It will never happen again... Never. I will never go 
homeless again. It was like I was asleep...I’m 
stayin’ awake.” 

Dee’s only comment is to yell “Whoopee!” as she falls on her 
clean sheeted bed and proclaim, “It feels good.” The dark days 
do seem to have ended by the film’s end. Subjects have moved 
from the streets to underground adapted to meet their needs 
up to the isolated but clean apartments above ground. But, as 
Tommy suggests, the move from pioneer in a dark wild 
underworld comes at a price: “I’ve got some good memories 
here, too,” he says. “I’m going to miss the freedom.” 

Currently, writers, filmmakers, and other elements of pop 
culture seem to be constructing the inner city landscape in 
terms of seeing the inner city as a wilderness that must either 
be tamed or escaped. Its inhabitants seem like savages— 
dehumanized (and inferior) natives from whom “white 
suburbanites” must separate. If we expand the boundaries of 
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this view of wilderness to include the inner city, the subjects in 
Singer’s Dark Days might be viewed as superior humans 
choosing to separate from the demonized city and its dwellers 
above ground by entering the more civilized tunnels below. 
This construction seems effective because each subject—Greg, 
Ralph, Tommy, and Dee, especially—embraces middle-class 
values like cleanliness and a strong work ethic that seem to be 
emblematic of the suburban lifestyle. Ronnie, another tunnel 
dweller, even calls his shopping cart a minivan, the soccer 
mom vehicle of the 1990s. And the “city” above ground each 
subject endured has savage tendencies. Living above ground 
means suffering the challenges of a savage environment 
inhabited by savages, who can’t treat Tommy like a human 
person and who steal Greg’s and Ralph’s possessions, even in 
what is ironically called a shelter. As in this classical view of 
the wilderness, the wild city holds the resources humans must 
exploit in order to survive. So each subject goes above ground 
every day in search of food and items to sell, just as 18th and 
19th century fur-trappers killed wild prey both for food and 
hides to sell. 

A more romantic view of the wilderness might also be applied 
to the film, however, if the underground instead of the city 
above it is constructed as a wilderness. From this perspective, 
the subjects in Dark Days act like pioneers who leave 
civilization behind in order to live a freer and, perhaps, more 
natural life below ground. The city they leave seems, as 
Andrew Ross puts it, “sick, monstrous, blighted, ecocidal, life- 
denying, [and] parasitical” (16). Like Huck, who runs from 
“civilizin’” forces that encourage monstrous practices like 
slavery and squelch attempts to live a free life outside the 
status quo, each subject escapes his or her own monstrous 
conditions when leaving the city to build homes where they 
can live unique, individual, free and, thus, more natural lives. 
Such romantic views of the wilderness seem distinctly 
American, especially in terms of the ideology embedded in 
such views—freedom, individuality, and hearty self-reliance. 

Dark Days challenges views of the homeless as savages and of 
their underworld homes as a form of hell. Living in and 
adapting the wilderness to meet their needs in some ways 
means that this wilderness is a necessary. Without a 
wilderness to tame, a community cannot be built. Although 
crack addictions and domestic crises had isolated them above 
ground and drove them to the street, in the underground 
tunnels, subjects form strong relationships that transcend race 
and gender. Ralph, for example, is never alone when he tells 
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his story and illuminates his underworld life. Ralph’s 
introduction shows him with his dog beside him and his friend 
Tito explaining, “He’s always workin’ on the house.” Tito is 
there when Ralph narrates his homeless story, as well, and 
laughs as he rough houses with his dog. Tito returns to Ralph 
later in the film after going through rehab, to exalt the 
eggplant parmesan Ralph too had enjoyed. Tito and Ralph 
share doughnuts and camaraderie above and below ground. 
Knowing from Singer’s commentary that Ralph was Marc 
Singer’s main assistant on the film cements Ralph’s 
rehabilitation. 

Race and gender don’t seem to hinder friendships formed 
below ground, since Ralph is a light-skinned Hispanic male 
and Tito a bi-racial, mostly African American, young man. 

And Ralph forms another close relationship with Dee, a dark 
African American female, when her house burns down. Dee 
shares Ralph’s home until Amtrak evicts them, sharing the 
cooking and helping Ralph out with his hygiene. In one scene 
Dee shaves Ralph’s head with an electric razor, laughing when 
she shows a clump of hair left at the nape of the neck. Ralph 
takes the joke, but the scrapping between them here (as earlier 
over the mermaid cup) demonstrates the closeness of their 
relationship. 

Ralph’s close relationships below ground seem to have helped 
him both kick his crack addiction and gain some insight into 
his failed relationships above ground. The next shot of Ralph 
after the laughter over the funny haircut shows him reflecting 
on the break-up of his family: “I’m bein’ punished for every 
goddamn thing I did wrong. Sometimes I felt like crying. I was 
so damn selfish,” he says before talking about his five-year-old 
daughter being raped and burned. Dee, too, seems to have 
learned the value of close relationships, saying she “miss[es] 
all those things,” when talking about the loss of her own 
family. Even when dismantling their shanties after Amtrak 
and the Homeless Coalition find them apartments, Ralph has 
his friends beside him. Dee and Tito hammer away on the 
shanty walls with Ralph looking on and then helping out, 
maintaining these close relationships until the end of their 
underground lives. 

The film highlights close familial relationships not only for 
Ralph, Dee, and Tito, but also for other characters in the film 
—anyone who narrates a personal story seems to become a 
central character. Tommy is introduced waking up with a 
woman lying beside him. He is shown caring for a mother dog 
and her puppies. And he reunites with a close friend, Brian, 
early on in the film. Brian shares as close a relationship with 
Tommy as Dee and Tito do with Ralph. When Brian moves in 
with Tommy, he shares chores as repugnant as dumping the 










waste bucket. And when the order from Amtrak is coupled 
with a promise of above ground housing, Brian helps Tommy 
pack up their belongings and dismantle their shanty. Tommy 
tells Brian, “Don’t mix dirty clothes in with clean ones,” as 
they stuff clothing into garbage bags. Only one main character, 
Greg, seems isolated below ground, shot mostly alone while 
shaving or collecting compact disks to sell. But even he talks 
about selling books and movies with a friend. Singer does 
Dee cuts Ralph’s hair. show other subjects surviving in the elements—sometimes 

alone, like the older light Hispanic, Jose—but, they remain 
peripheral to the film’s narrative, as “extras” rather than 
central characters. 




Viewing the underground as a romantic wilderness seems to 
allow individuals to form relationships naturally, without 
cultural barriers based on race, gender, and, of course, class. 
Domestic virtue is valorized. The domestic harmony and 
relative comfort subjects have created in their underground 
shanties seems clear, since Singer focuses on relationships 
with pets and other subjects and on domestic symbols like 
food and hygiene. 
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Amtrak’s eviction order, though, is the first written document 
shown in the film, and the order is reinforced at gunpoint, 
according to Julio’s recapping of events. Before the Coalition 
for the Homeless intervenes, Amtrak felt justified in evicting 
the homeless from the subway tunnels because they viewed 
them as if they were in a savage wilderness, dangerous and 
life-threatening. And just as in Ellen Baxter’s study of 
homeless adults in New York, the homeless they evict have 
become so dehumanized that they see no need to offer them 
alternative housing—until Mike Harris advocates for them. 

Any previous opposition between the relationship-bound 
domesticated wilderness below ground and the city above, 
where subjects now live isolated lives in one bedroom 
apartments, also breaks down under scrutiny. The film shows 
Ralph, Greg, Dee and Tommy preparing for their lives as 
individuals in their new apartment homes and highlights their 
joyful reconnection with the status quo. But subjects’ new lives 
are only introduced at the film’s conclusion, so Dark Days 
fails to reveal the extent of progress that each subject enjoys 
once they escape the unsanitary conditions below. 


Since the film is shot in black and white, we can’t see the 
extent of the squalor and filth subjects must combat under 
ground, even in scenes foregrounding conflicts with rats and 
precautions each must make to keep home, self, and food 
clean. Singer’s use of black and white high contrast film stock 
in some ways enhances the location shots, giving images a 
“documentary news footage” quality. Singer shot under 
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extreme low light conditions, in underground settings. As a 
first-time filmmaker, he shot in 16 millimeter with a small 
budget. So even though we see human and animal waste in 
buckets and on the ground, we can’t smell the stench that 
would surely permeate their world with no sewage system in a 
closed tunnel. Black and white film footage sets and maintains 
a mood and captures a documentary aesthetic, but it in some 
ways disguises the horrific conditions in which the homeless 
lived. 

Dark Days seems to combine the romantic views of Flaherty, 
and Cooper and Schoedsack, all harking back to a more 
communal and, perhaps, more natural state, which Dark Days 
implies that the homeless create for themselves in their 
underground haven. As with Flaherty, the film also critiques 
the negative impact contemporary “civilization” has on these 
pioneers below ground. Yet the film ends with a vision of 
progress like that recorded in Born into Brothels. As in 
Briski’s Indian documentary, the "outsider" view is shown as 
dominant and superior to that of the “natives.” In Briski’s 
case, the "natives" are Calcutta children and their prostitute 
mothers, in Singer’s, the homeless. 

Such an "outsider" view also matches the perspectives of what 
Andrew Ross calls mainstream environmentalism (15), an 
environmentalism concerned with traditional definitions of 
“wilderness, water-quality control, land-use planning and 
control, [and] outdoor recreation” (Ross 15). Because 
mainstream environmentalists view the city as a monstrous 
savage (Ross 16), the contrasting idea of an environmentalism 
grounded in the city—an urban ecocriticism—seems like, as 
Ross puts it, “an oxymoron” (16). For Ross, urban ecocriticism 
would embrace “environmental priorities that affect urban 
residents, like sanitation, rat and pest control, noise pollution, 
hunger, malnutrition, poor health, premature death, not to 
mention the conditions that underpin these hazards, like the 
slashing of public services and the savage inequities of public 
housing policies” (15). 

By Ross’s definition, Dark Days could be seen as an urban 
environmental ethnographic film, in which at least some 
urban environmental priorities are combated, for at least a 
select group of homeless people. Even the Amtrak official 
recognizes the priorities Ross outlines, since he notes them as 
reasons for evicting the homeless from the subway tunnels. 
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Amtrak easily gives into pressure from the Coalition for the 
Homeless, as well—perhaps as a public relations ploy but 
definitely to the advantage of the homeless subjects Singer’s 
film highlights. As in Born into Brothels, however, the 
solution still seems to be provided by benevolent outsiders, 
who know better. The homes these “pioneer” homeless built 
and the community they represent seem to be dismissed by 
even representatives of the Coalition for the Homeless. 

But Dark Days goes beyond the simplistic message of Born 
into Brothels, where Briski seems to beg for a pat on the back 
for all of the help she and her program have provided to the 
helpless Calcutta children and their mothers. Dark Days does 
not suggest that the only solutions to such urban problems are 
institutional—gained through public organizations’ 
interventions. Instead, the film (and Singer, its creator) 
foregrounds how well the homeless subjects adapt their 
environment and themselves not only to survive but prosper 
in their (perhaps) savage underground world. Individuated 
through their stories and their uniquely furnished homes, 
especially Ralph (with friends Tito and Dee) and Tommy (with 
friend Brian) prove the resilience of humankind and suggest 
that the best way to solve environmental problems, both rural 
and urban, is to construct narratives that intertwine humans 
with each other and with their environments. And Dark Days 
also proves, once again, that the best ethnographic films are 
those constructed mutually by both filmmakers and their 
subjects. 

Continued: Works cited 
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Feminist history making and 
Video Remains 

by Alexandra Juhasz 
in exchange with Antoinette Burton 

Synopsis: Video Remains 

In 1992, James Lamb, an off-Broadway actor, requested that 
his best friend, Alex Juhasz, videotape him. He was dying and 
wanted to explain his life; he wanted to be remembered. He 
was also probably suffering from AIDS dementia, so the 
interview is part rant, part performance piece, part eulogy. 
After he died in 1993, the 55-minute tape sat on her shelf. 
What was to be done with this video legacy? 

In 2004, Alex resurrected the tape to make an experimental 
documentary, Video Remains (55 min experimental 
documentary, 2005). Here, Jim's interview plays in real-time, 
to be periodically interrupted by a host of present-day voices 
of interviewees who, like Jim, reflect upon AIDS, death, 
activism, and video. Alex lets these interviews — with four 
fellow female AIDS video activists from the 80s and 90s, her 
hair stylist, and a group of gay youth of color — intrude upon 
the earlier video document of Jim. In the interplay of old and 
new footage of old and new AIDS, current-day questions are 
raised: Do the massive AIDS deaths and activism of the 1980s 
affect us today? What remains from that remarkable and 
gruesome period? Do we learn from the dead, from the past, 
and does video help? 

AIDS activism has been said to be the first truly postmodern 
social justice movement because of its radically successful use 
of the media. Juhasz was one of the movement's contributing 
video activists during the 1980s and 1990s. Here she burrows 
into her archive of haunted images to find video remains that 
create a contemplative, loving memorial to one gay man lost to 
AIDS, and to make a formal and existential inquiry into what 
might possibly endure in the face of loss. Video Remains 
marks what changes and lasts after death, across time, and 
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because of videotape. 

Feminist history making 

Antoinette [l]: I was drawn to Alex Juhasz’ Video Remains 
because of its evocations and provocations about history — as 
both a political practice and as a means of preserving 
knowledge about the past. As a feminist historian, I was 
particularly interested in the ways Alex framed Jim and the 
AIDS movement of the 1980s. She sees these not merely as 
objects of memory but as active subjects in a story about the 
need to commemorate in ways that draw directly on 
community practices of that period. I wanted to hear Alex talk 
about the video as a feminist history in part to get clearer in 
my own mind what that project's radical possibilities are, as 
well as to better understand its equally radical limits in the 
world. What follows is an exchange that tracks some of those 
questions. It's an attempt to appreciate the kind of archiving 
that video and videographers have the power to enact in and 
for “history.” 

Alex: My remarks about Video Remains are significantly 
shaped by frameworks that are introduced by Antoinette’s first 
and last questions. She prompts me to think in ways I would 
otherwise have not about history and politics' 
interdependence, and the significant role of context for 
making meaning with video. By discussing my video in terms 
of Antoinette’s design, specifically her emphasis on the 
discipline of history, I see Video Remains from a new 
perspective, as a kind of feminist history making: a practice 
that helps align the poetry, evidence, passion, and politics of 
AIDS. 

I find feelings of nostalgia and love central to my project, but 
for a feminist-pedagogic rather than melodramatic function. 

In this tape, I work to make affect guide understanding rather 
than suppress it.[2] I hope that feminist history politics can be 
guided by, but are not reducible to the feelings I have towards 
both my subject matter from the past — Jim, AIDS activism, 
spent videotape — and a possible future produced from love of 
those lost but re-found subjects. This linking of past and 
future, through the mediation of an artist/ historian striving 
for change in the name of love is one sort of “radical limit” for 
history. Our exchange is another. From this, I hope to better 
understand feminist history as well as my own videotape, so 
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that committed audiences can use both for productive AIDS 
politics and pedagogies. 

Politics and history 

Antoinette: Video Remains is a meditation on the creative 
tension between politics and history - if we define those in 
part as struggles over meaning and as objects of desire. How 
do you think the AIDS crisis has mediated that relation in the 
last twenty years, and what does that tell us about the limits 
and possibilities of both politics and history? 

Alex: Yes, AIDS politics were primarily about changing its 
meanings. At this we thought we had succeeded. We thought 
we'd grabbed hold of systems of representation and used them 
ourselves to name, analyze, and make instructive links to 
history so as to make AIDS with images of our own design. 
While at first look AIDS politics seemed uniquely independent 
from history, in that AIDS had no history, abruptly emerging 
into our consciousness in the mid-8os, we insisted upon filling 
in the lineage behind its seeming virgin-birth. We did this 
through histories of how racism, sexism, homophobia, poverty 
and xenophobia create disease and through analyses that link 
ideology and biology by insisting that the body does not 
function outside of discourse and culture. 

In my book, AIDS TV (1995), I looked to the countless 
videotapes produced outside mainstream media that 
masterfully struggled with words and images in the name of 
change. The future of AIDS wouldn’t be like the early years of 
its history! We made videos and graphics, renamed ourselves 
PWAs (People with AIDS), founded a movement on words we 
coined, and educated our communities about strategies of 
protest, safer sex and cultural analysis. 

But that was the 80s. By the beginning of the 1990s, many, 
many activists had died, and the rest of us were tired and 
discouraged. In 1992 I videotaped my best friend Jim on the 
beach as he tried to account for his life as he was dying of 
AIDS. I added this evidence to countless other video 
recordings which contribute to what might be the first 
persistently recorded social justice movement. (A great many 
of these tapes are now archived in the New York Public 
Library.) IA 1 

But Jim died the following year, and that tape sat on my shelf 
for twelve years: video evidence, yes, but of what? His AIDS- 
related dementia, the timbre of his voice, the outline and color 
of his body, the ways he performed his life? In my piece, I re¬ 
animate this ambiguous evidence to ask what remains: of that 
man, that movement. What traces of history and politics are 
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embedded in video archives. And what happens when we edit 
them into and with the fabric and video of the present? In 
writing elsewhere about Video Remains, I have talked about 
this in greater detail by describing a Queer Archive Activism: a 
practice that adds love and hope to time and technology. [4] 

In Video Remains, my friend and fellow AIDS video activist, 
Alisa Lebow is less hopeful. She considers the painful lessons 
that have become, for her, a dominant but unintended chord 
in Marlon Riggs’ Tongues Untied (1990), one of the classic 
AIDS videos from that earlier time. As contemporary 
media/AIDS activism demanded, Riggs and his cast of black 
gay men did take control of representation to defiantly and 
mightily proclaim: “Black men loving each other is a 
revolutionary act.” (That was radical enough to inspire Jesse 
Helms’ successful bid to have the video censored from a 
national PBS airing.) But their commanding politics of 
representation could not forestall other forces: political, 
biological, economic. Many of these proud, beautiful, 
articulate, and defiant men — including Riggs — died even as 
they named their condition in words and images of their 
choosing. 

The fact of their deaths infiltrates our knowledge about AIDS. 
This desperate and defeatist data also informs new kinds of 
AIDS art, like Video Remains, which certainly seems less bent 
upon a politics of naming than on an historicizing and 
exposing of the desire to name. 

Antoinette: Just yesterday I was listening to a program on 
NPR ( Odyssey, produced by Chicago Public Radio) about “the 
new AIDS crisis” - i.e., a “new” more “virulent” strain in New 
York that has everyone talking. And given what you say, I am 
struck by how the conviction persists that discourses about 
AIDS shape not just the disease but the lives affected by it. 
Perhaps if confronted with your frank claim — that the 
meanings we give AIDS don’t stop people from dying — people 
might pause. But there seems to be a general agreement that 
meaning-making does make a difference. Why haven't we 
learned the lessons you think we should, and that Video 
Remains suggests, about relations between politics and 
representation, politics and history? What is at stake in 
romanticizing meaning-making, especially around such a 
devastating disease? 


Alex: Romance seems an apt word for it rings of love. I loved 
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Jim, and that feeling is embedded in our video evidence. Yet 
most archival materials disavow love as foundation, 
justification or subject matter. Further, much traditional 
archival material is motivated by hate or violence. How does 
love infuse the making of a document, and how does the 
record of this feeling alter such documentation? In the name 
of love, in the face of death, people want to act. 

Video art can be just such an action, one that can occur 
outside, alongside, or in the absence of activities organized by 
mass movements. Like poetry, it allows us to express the 
depth and unique nature of our feelings. This romance is 
necessary, life-affirming, and productive but we cannot 
mistake it for politics. 

(Continued: Vulnerability') 
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Vulnerability 

Antoinette: The video itself serves as an object lesson in how 
all forms of knowledge are vulnerable to the passage of time - 
knowledge about individuals, political strategies and of 
course, evidence like the kind that Video Remains attempts to 
preserve. Would you like to comment on the video medium 
and its message about the fragility of history? Or did you 
intend to derive something more utopian from this project? 

Alex: Individuals, evidence, videotape — the stuff of history, 
the hoarded fragments that permit us to see and know the past 
— are fragile, ever disintegrating, easy to lose and forget. 
Mostly they gather dust. My videotape of Jim on the beach, 
which makes up the body of Video Remains, itself has a shelf- 
life of twenty-five years. Then the pixels begin to unmoor from 
the tape that holds them, floating away like the dust bunnies 
that take on a central metaphoric place in the tape. Dust 
bunnies are what my hair stylist Michael believes hold the 
memories of what happened in a room, only to drift away, 
leaving illegible traces on our hands and in the atmosphere. 

Not only temporary, these artifacts are also lifeless without a 
desiring interlocutor, a historian, a videomaker, who seeks 
them out and reanimates them with her passion, making use 
of them in her present towards a future-oriented project. In 
the tape’s beginning, Jim talks about how his aunt stores his 
family’s history by collecting photos and putting them into 
boxes. But he say this is just “a catalogue.” He hopes (but 
never gets) to interview her — while I interviewed (and failed) 
him on a hot Miami day — so as to bring her boxes of facts to 
life. My video is a technologically mediated and personally 
motivated project of world- and self-changing. We keep afloat 
relations between history and politics by recording and 
sharing stories. 

But this is still not enough for politics. The loving interlocutor 
needs more than evidence and her own passion to make real 
change. She needs a desiring and acting community. In Video 
Remains, that community is also dust. It was an AIDS activist 
community that came and went, but is still caught on the tapes 
we made. The (video) evidence demonstrates that the AIDS 
activist (video) community is history. Many of those who were 
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captured on tape, like Jim, have died. But some of the 
individuals who constituted this community remain, like the 
friends I interview, friends to whom I may not have spoken in 
years. 

In Video Remains these interviews interrupt Jim as he drones 
on in real time. In recorded phone conversations, I talk to a 
lost and re-found community of activists. The audiotaped 
sounds of us remembering and analyzing momentarily drown 
out the words but not the visuals of Jim’s interview. Through 
new conversations about this old subject, my living friends 
and I interact. Suddenly we are not isolated and despondent. 
We stop punishing ourselves for the loss of people and time, 
stuck in and not making use of this past. In these interviews 
we locate and re-name our shared passion. Our words ring 
with some feel of community: shared enthusiasms, real 
empathy, long-cherished beliefs and common memories. 

And in so doing, I become as vulnerable as my tape stock. It's 
not simply because I show myself, but because in times like 
ours, I cannot know if this desiring community might last, 
might be (re)constituted through video production and 
reception. And I am reminded that video actions (of 
production and reception) are something but not everything, 
and certainly never enough. Community must be sustained by 
tangible institutions, real-world structures, places and 
activities, not just by feelings and memories. 

Antoinette: The question you raise of audience is a really 
important one, and it’s one that feminist history has tended to 
ignore at its peril. Our exchanges here have underscored the 
power of audience - of desiring interlocutors - for me in ways 
that help me think through the limits of a certain form of 
feminist theoretical practice. This is not to dismiss theory per 
se, because as Paula Treichler says, we need theory even and 
especially in the midst of an epidemic. Yet to discuss audience 
gets at the very real questions of production and consumption 
that are at the heart of modern politics - history-writing 
among them - in the contemporary moment. 

Visibility 

Antoinette: How do the lessons of queer “love and militancy,” 
which Jim’s life exemplified and which Video Remains 
preserves, work at this historical moment? Now AIDS 
campaigns are less visible in the U.S., even as the “problem” of 
AIDS has become internationalized, especially with respect to 
the visibility of the African situation in the West. 

Alex: In its 1980s heyday, AIDS politics were understood as 
those of visibility and naming. Our mantra was Silence = 
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Death, and we responded by making public our most private 
knowledge, loves, and lives. We caught our desire, action and 
analysis on videotape and shared it widely. Much was 
accomplished from these public traces of our knowledge and 
bodies. 

But this visibility did not ensure life. Jim died although he 
tried valiantly to make meaning of who he was outside of and 
because of AIDS. He remains today only as pixels, not as 
desiring flesh. For Jim, his Visibility = Death-of-Sorts: death 
of the body but not its stories, nor its hold on me. What is to 
be learned from this chilling loss of life, despite 
representation, from this warming up of the present through 
cold data? 

Equations of visibility cannot be separated from other forces 
that frame them. Seeing something, in and of itself, ensures 
neither understanding nor productive politics. We see AIDS in 
Africa all the time, but this is often seen wrongly. Framing, 
control, context are everything. Who sees, what is said, who 
wants to know? When I see AIDS through loss and love, this is 
entirely different from mainstream representations of the past 
or present of AIDS that show AIDs through distance, 
judgment, difference. 

And now that U.S. AIDS activists do not fight for visibility, 
now that AIDS (in the U.S.) goes largely unseen, and 
unnamed, returning to that private, apolitical, ahistorical 
place from which it emerged, the disease nevertheless remains 
with us. But where does AIDS history and politics go when we 
are not making it seen or heard? Back into the drawers, and 
boxes, and archives, left fermenting in our heads as memories, 
or in tapes we play for ourselves alone, gathering dust, waiting 
for a loving interlocutor with her kiss of life to re-awaken 
memories and imagine communities. 

Invisibility is the silence not of death but of history and 
melancholia: unproductive and unattached. In Video 
Remains, I engage in collective remembering (with my 
friends, my hair stylist, young gays and lesbians embarking 
upon sexuality, and with my anticipated audience). My goal is 
to name and make visible our losses and disappointments, and 
for us to understand the inconclusive and indirect links that 
remain, even so, between what we were, what we are, and 
what we might be. 
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Antoinette: Your engagement with the politics of visibility and 
its limits strikes me as an indictment of a certain naive but 
nonetheless powerful and prevalent incarnation of liberal 
politics. To some degree, social history - the history from 
below, especially where “minority populations” are concerned 
- participated in that same fantasy: If they just see that we 
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were here, history will have to change. What’s happened in 
both domains is that those others - whether PWAs or women, 
gays and lesbians, African Americans, Latinos - have been 
recognized, only to be "disappeared" again through 
incorporation into mainstream apprehensions of the past. I 
think this also demonstrates a certain historical moment in 
the trajectory of western liberal politics, one that may be 
shifting in the wake of two successive Republican 
administrations. Is this issue of visibility one from which 
immediate political transformations can result? Or is it the 
brick that, when pulled out, brings down the whole edifice of 
the liberal establishment? 

Feminist history 

Antoinette: Video Remains strikes me as an implicitly feminist 
history - not just in terms of its subject matter but also in 
terms of its methodology. Would you care to reflect on that? 

Alex: Video Remains practices a feminist history in its reliance 
upon the oral histories of regular, and often disempowered, 
people as they really speak, left largely unedited. But your 
questions help me understand that, just as significantly, the 
tape enacts feminist practice by co-mingling history and 
politics through my feelings of desire and love for my evidence 
of the past and my imagined community of the future. What 
once existed was mighty good, it might be good again or even 
better still. The tape sits somewhere between the personal and 
the political, the past and the present, a liberal identity based 
on a politics of naming and visibility and a radical politics 
within the material. There’s room to hold and bind these 
contradictions in the edited videotape, and in my presence 
both on tape and as a producer, roles also edited and enfolded 
therein. Our personal and political relations, and their 
anticipated but unarticulated demise, are as much the subject 
of this document as is Jim himself. Thus when I re-work his 
interview, I make a history and politics from a visible love for 
one man and for that time, and for the promise that such 
promise might be felt again. 

Antoinette: You also do so, it seems to me, with the conviction 
that the past and the present are not as separable as History 
(capital H) has suggested. By re-materializing the historian (in 
this case, yourself) as a subject in and of history, your feminist 
history takes aim, in other words, at forms of objectivity and 
reason that had a hand in disqualifying women and other 
“others” as subjects of history for centuries. Do you recognize 
yourself in this interpretation? 

Alex: Of course! This is why I make myself and my love 
recognizable in the video. A practice of engaged self- 
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referentiality — and a visible commitment to subject, self, 
audience, and our shared, named beliefs — has always been at 
the heart of my feminist documentary videomaking. M 

The souvenir 

Antoinette: What is the relation of this tape to a memory, to 
your memories of Jim? In many ways it’s a souvenir - that is 
to say, a miniature of what was a monumental experience in 
your life as well as in the lives of the various communities you 
shared it with. How do you relate to it now, as a very material 
relic, as an archive? 

Alex: My videotaped interview of Jim on the beach, as he was 
dying of AIDS and attempting to save his life by narrating it 
onto a (somewhat) permanent platform, is smaller, less 
complex, than either the actual event or my memory of it. 
Firstly, videotape cannot capture interiority. The medium is 
simply a mechanical reproduction of what is audible, visible, 
and moving before it. Feelings, interpersonal nuances — all 
that falls outside the frame — are more expansive, 
uncontainable. For instance, although you do see and hear me, 
as I have noted already, these images are relatively opaque 
traces of my experience and emotions. My words here begin to 
flesh these out. For example, it would be hard to see that while 
I was loving, I was also furious throughout the experience, 
blaming Jim for forcing me to go to Miami to participate in his 
manic enterprise of the performance of memory. 

Words on a page are one thing, video images another, photos 
and memories all related but distinct recording devices. The 
original videotape becomes a frozen and desperate souvenir, 
while its current use in Video Remains is a more hopeful, 
present- and future-focused use of the technology. Video 
Remains for me is less about Jim in Miami, who has been 
scrubbed out of the footage anyway through my intense 
manipulations of it. The project became more about the 
possibility of new exchanges, memories, trips, projects and 
people with which I might engage because of the newly edited 
videotape. While the original tape has some indexical hold on 
the past, by editing it and screening it as Video Remains, I can 
actively propel history into the future so as to shape and feel, 
rather than just describe or reflect, its meanings. I anticipate 
the same for my audience. f 61 

Antoinette: I’m surprised to hear you say that video can’t 
capture interiority. Obviously we as viewers don’t have access 
to “the real” Jim or to anything like his inner life, but he is 
performing for you, for us and for history some species of his 
interior psychic self, no? And that itself is an object lesson for 
the present, yes? I’d be curious to hear your reaction to this, 
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Alex: Certainly video captures some of Jim’s interiority in that 
it holds an indexical trace not only of his body in time and 
space but of his words as he struggles to explain himself. And, 
yes, video (like all media) can be used “artistically” or 
symbolically or formally to represent interiority. However, in 
Video Remains I have carefully stuck to a style both simple 
and ubiquitous — the long-take interview — to disavow 
“artier” methods and favor a more straightforward, indexical, 
use of video as both generator of and receptacle for raw 
evidence. Within that evidence, there are certainly traces of 
emotion, feeling, and interaction, but these are in the eye of 
the beholder, created through reception and projection, and as 
contextual and flexible as memory and desire. 

Poetics 

Antoinette: It’s hard not to be struck by the poetics of 
remembrance in Video Remains, as evidenced in the variety of 
speech we see and hear: Jim, you, Alisa, Juanita, Sarah, Ellen 
(and, not least, that guy cutting your hair, Michael). It’s easy 
enough to understand how and why AIDS lends itself to a 
certain elegiac strain. But can you say more about what you 
think the relation is between poetry, history and the political 
struggles of a movement like the one documented here? 

Alex: Poetry is an explicit theme of the video — poems are 
spoken repeatedly by Jim, Enzo (one of the youth participants 
in the AIDS group), Essex Hemphill and Ray Navarro (both 
brilliant gay male artists and activists of color who died of 
AIDS in the early 90s). In addition, I have learned through 
this conversation that poetry best evokes the feminist system 
where memory and feeling can be aligned. Poetry allows for 
the expression of all that falls outside the frame, or that is 
captured there only obliquely. History is only stuff of the past 
until an engaged interlocutor dares to mix it with poetry and 
make it public. In this, she has produced feminist politics. 
From this, she may anticipate something better. 

Conclusion 

Antoinette: While this exchange has led you perhaps to a more 
nuanced understanding of the possibilities of History, for me 
it has pushed me further in an agnostic position with respect 
to History’s power to effect change. I recognize that it remains 
an important technology, but I am more than ever convinced 
that its role is so bound up within certain historically specific 
codes and forms (a post-Enlightenment liberal regime of 
incorporation and containment among those) that I am not 
sure it isn’t simply part of the problem of radical politics, 
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rather than a solution. 

Alex: I made Video Remains from a videotape that records 
some of the losses of my past: a day, a relationship, a friend. It 
is best suited for people, like me, who remember but are not 
sure how this could be anything but debilitating and private. 
What is a productive way to make our grief and anger about 
the past of AIDS public, visible, and communal? Certainly we 
can only make from these feelings a feminist politics if at the 
same time we make community. We need a collective that is 
committed to making change in mood, meaning, and material. 
For it is unclear whether a community can be sustained by 
shared grief alone. Thus, my emphasis on feelings is never a 
call for affect outside of history, representation and politics. 

Given that many do not share these feelings (and their related 
histories and politics), it is also unclear how or if Video 
Remains can be used by the generations of Americans who 
follow us, people who did not experience AIDS as a public and 
fatal epidemic. The strategies we used to make new meanings 
of AIDS cannot be the strategies in another time. Yet our 
awareness and analysis of the past of AIDS — of what was 
done well and not so well — is vital for a movement today. We 
are its living history. 

Certainly the tape will speak generically to younger audiences 
about the themes of this conversation — love, loss, history, 
videotape, memory, poetry — but I cannot see these themes 
without also reflecting upon their relations to AIDS, and 
somehow, I imagine that younger audiences can. I imagine 
that with the help a loving interlocutor, a teacher, younger 
viewers might be able to make the past of AIDS relevant. She 
could work with them to make from my past her own evidence 
towards creating a different AIDS motivated by a passionate 
future-oriented goal of life- and world-changing. 

Our conversation helps me name the place of history within 
my politics and art practice: one that is neither sanctified nor 
isolated. Rather, history must be applied and intermixed with 
other ways of knowing and feeling to create the possibility of a 
grounded flight toward a better future. 

(Continued: Notes') 
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W Rogouski. 



Toronto Video Activist 

Collective , a new 
movement designed to 
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Notes 

n This exchange took place November 21, 2005. As is always 
the case with projects of this sort, there are, in fact, many 
exchanges that allowed this particular exchange with Antoinette 
Burton to come into print. Eve Oishi and Laura Hyun Yi Kang 
from my reading group, the LA Women's Group for the 
Collaborative Study of Race and Gender in Culture, read this 
manuscript carefully, as did Antoinette’s colleague, Shefali 
Chandra. Enid Baxter Blader, my video editor, created the 
lovely framegrabs from Video Remains that interplay with these 
words. It’s been great fun, and intellectually and creatively 
challenging to work images into this text, and I am grateful to 
the editors of Jump Cut for this opportunity. My graduate 
assistant, Danica Amstadt, did Internet research to find the 
images that appear at the conclusion of this piece, anticipating a 
media activist AIDS future, and she researched and compiled 
the links that we have included. 

I have also discussed my video, and subsequent writing about it, 
with colleagues and friends including David Roman and Lucas 
Hildebrand (both of whom I worked with on another article 
about Video Remains, see citation in footnote 4). Herman 
Bennett created the symposium on the Archive at Rutgers 
University in the Spring of 2005 where Antoinette and I first 
engaged in dialogue about these themes in conversation with 
many other colleagues. Finally, I thank Antoinette for an 
opportunity that all artists crave, the chance for intelligent and 
challenging conversation about one’s own work with a loving 
and committed interlocutor. 

2. Thanks to Shefali Chandra for this clarification. 

3. This archival project was organized by AIDS activist and 
experimental filmmaker, Jim Hubbard. More on the Royal S. 
Marks AIDS Activist Video Collection at the New York Public 
Library can be found at: 

http://www.artistswithaids.org/artforms/video . 

Hubbard is also participating, with Sarah Schulman, in a 
similar project dedicated to archiving the history of ACT UP: 
see actuporalhistorv.org . The Estates Project for Artists with 
AIDS is another such archival arts endeavor. See: 
www. artists withaids. org . 







4* See my “Video Remains: Nostalgia, Technology, and Queer 
Archive Activism,”in the first of a two-volume edition, "Art 
Works: A Special issue of GLQ," coedited by Richard Meyer and 
David Roman, GLQ 12:2 (Spring 2006). There is some 
repetition of the ideas expressed in that piece here, as 
Antoinette was first introduced to the video when I deliverad a 
version of that writing as a conference talk. However, 
Antoinette’s questions in this exchange take me in directions I 
had not anticipated in the earlier writing I had done about 
Video Remains. 

5. See my “No Woman is an Object: Realizing the Feminist 
Collaborative Video,” camera obscura 54 (2003): 71-98. 

(L Again, these ideas come from Shefali Chandra. 
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Then: In New York ACT UP 
demonstrators demand 
cheaper AIDS drugs. Now: 
Toronto activists HEAL turn 
an AIDS drug label into an 
icon of terror. 



AIDS activism today 

by Danica Amstadt 

Alexandra Juhasz' reflections on AIDS activism of a 
decade ago and her project Video Remains are featured 
in this issue. Accompanying Juhasz' essay on feminist 
history making, Danica Amstadt has provided this list of 
Internet resources on AIDS activism now. — Editors 

http://aids.about.com/od / aidsactivism/ 

This is a general information website from about.com 
with lots of helpful AIDS activism links. The links listed 
on this site are sponsored by activist organizations 
dedicated to fighting for the rights of those living with 
HIV. 

http: JJ_ www. actupnv. org / 

ACT UP is the seminal AIDS activist/media collective. 
ACT UP is a diverse, non-partisan group of individuals 
united in anger and committed to direct action to end 
the AIDS crisis. "We advise and inform. We 
demonstrate. WE ARE NOT SILENT." 

http://www.thehody.com/aidsart.html 
The Body is a resource for many AIDS related topics 
especially AIDS art and activism. It is a large site with 
many branches and links. The Body's mission is to: 

1 . Use the Web to lower barriers between patients 
and clinicians. 

2 . Demystify HIV/AIDS and its treatment. 

3 . Improve patients' quality of life. 

4 . Foster community through human connection. 

http://www.artistswithaids.org/arterv/indexi.html 

Both this exhibition and anthology — and Artery itself — 
are initiatives of The Estate Project for Artists With 
AIDS. For nearly a decade, The Estate Project, through 
its herculean efforts, has preserved the legacy of visual 
















"Riding with Hope" by 
Nancy Dunlop Cawdry 


artists, filmmakers, activist videomakers, and dancers. 
"We at Artery are here to help interpret this material — 
and foment a little discussion while we're at it." 

www.raan.org 

RAAN — Rural Aids Action Network was established in 
1992 to fill the gaps in service available to people living 
with HIV/AIDS (PLWH/A) by linking medical service 
providers, social service providers, and compassionate 
community members to PLWH/A and their families. 
RAAN envisions rural communities where persons living 
with or affected by HIV/AIDS live dignified lives and 
receive appropriate and compassionate medical care, 
and where citizens understand the realities of 
transmission and prevention. The site has a useful links 
page. 



www.maineaidsnetwork.com 

The Eastern Maine AIDS Network is a private, not-for- 
profit , community-based organization dedicated 
through direct service and education to creating a 
compassionate community for persons living with and 
affected by HIV and AIDS. 

http://www.yapmt.org/ 

The Yellowstone AIDS Project is a non-profit 
organization (based in Billings, Montana) committed to 
raising awareness in Yellowstone County, and the 
surrounding areas about Acquired Immune Deficiency 
Syndrome (AIDS) and the Human Immunodeficiency 
Virus (HIV). The Project provides referral, advocacy and 
direct support services to people with HIV and AIDS, 
their family members and friends. 

http: JJ_ www. queer- 

arts. org/archive / show4 / forum / atkins/atkins.html 

This site gives a comprehensive history of AIDS art. 



http://www.aidschicago.org/community/ 

A community site is a website that brings together 
people who share a common interest or experience. 
Similar to a neighborhood community center, people can 
“congregate” on a community website to discuss issues 
that are pertinent to the group. In our case, we have 
created an AIDS community site 


http://www.reachla.org/home.html 
The mission statement of REACH LA is to make positive 
differences in the lives of urban teenagers through 
innovative programing, networking and advocacy. 






















REACH LA provides training in health education, media 
arts and technology to educate, motivate, and mobilize 
youth to maintain healthy lifestyles, to improve 
themselves and their communities and to help fight the 
spread of HIV/AIDS. 
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"How to use a condom" on 
reachla.org. 
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Eisenstein had a 6-month 
contract with Paramount 
starting in May 1930. 
Although unable to have 
any project green-lighted, 
he experimented with 
applying the idea of inner 
monologue to his scenario 
for An American Tragedy. 
U.S. Left critics published 
excerpts from that in the 
film journal, Close Up. 



Urged by Charlie Chaplin to 
approach Upton Sinclair for 
backing for his Mexican 
project, Eisenstein received 
an initial $25,000 from the 


Revolting women: the role of 
gender in Sergei Eisenstein’s 
Que Viva Mexico! 
and U.S. Depression-era 
Left film criticism 

by Chris Robe 

Ian Christie aptly notes in his 1993 introduction for Eisenstein 
Rediscovered, 

“Although Eisenstein was never able to edit his 
cherished Mexican footage, surprisingly little 
[scholarly] attention has been paid to what can be 
discerned from the mass of surviving film 
material. ”£l] fOpen notes in new windowl 

Twelve years have passed since Christie’s observation, yet 
relatively little scholarly work has been advanced on the study 
of Eisenstein’s Mexican footage. With the exception of Marie 
Seton, Thomas Waugh, and Harry M. Benshoff, film scholars 
have largely regarded Que Viva Mexico! as an interesting 
experiment but resistant to thorough close-analysis due to its 
fragmentary and incomplete nature. [2] Although one does not 
want to underestimate the difficulty in theorizing about such a 
tentative film project, a careful analysis of Eisenstein’s script, 
working notes, outlines, and the reconstructions of the film by 
his student Jay Leyda in the 1950s and his assistant Grigory 
Alexandrov in the 1970s suggest that Que Viva Mexico! might 
have become one of Eisenstein’s most sophisticated works to 
investigate gender’s relation to radical political 
transformation. More than any other of his films (with the 
exception perhaps being Old and New, 1929), Eisenstein’s 
Mexican footage interrogates the ways in which montage 
could be used to show how political revolution was directly 
dependent upon a radical transformation of gender roles. 

Eisenstein’s notion of “overtonal” montage serves as a useful 







backers that persuaded 
Sinclair to invest in the 
picture. The project was 
doomed from the start. 
Eisenstein severely 
miscalculated expenses 
and eventually had to 
request an additional 
$28,000, which still didn’t 
allow for completing 
shooting. Also, Sinclair sent 
his brother-in-law, Hunter 
Kimbrough, to supervise 
production—a man who 
had no experience in film 
production and seemed to 
strongly distrust Eisenstein. 



The Russians in Mexico. 
Eisenstein sits center. Tisse 
stands left, Alexandrov 
center. 



Eisenstein identified 
strongly with Mexico and its 
people. 


conceptual tool in analyzing the Mexican footage since it 
draws attention to the importance of evaluating the dominant 
and residual montage elements operating both within each 
shot as well as those operating between them. 1^1 As Vladimir 
Nizhny, Jacques Aumont, and David Bordwell suggest, mise- 
en-scene and mise-en-shot (montage-within-the-shot) become 
central in Eisenstein’s teaching. This is indicated by his lesson 
in filming one scene from Crime and Punishment without any 
cuts, done after his experience filming Que Viva Mexico!, 
which suggests that these elements were also important when 
he was working on this film.JXl The incomplete Mexican 
footage provides ample evidence of mise-en-shot. When 
analyzed in conjunction with Eisenstein’s and his 
contemporaries’ writings on the film, that footage allows one 
to make some inferences about the overall montage structure 
that his film might have taken if Eisenstein had completed 
filming and edited the film. 

Yet in addition to the footage’s thematic importance within 
Eisenstein’s oeuvre and Soviet silent cinema, Que Viva 
Mexico! holds historical importance for 1930s U.S. Left film 
criticism. The failure of Eisenstein to complete Que Viva 
Mexico! invoked one of the most intense debates within 
domestic and international Left film journals and columns. IA 1 
In particular, U.S. Left film critics were finally forced to 
recognize the impossibility of mass-distributing radical films 
within the United States. They had to re-evaluate how more 
mainstream cinematic techniques must be used within their 
politically progressive films if they ever wanted them to reach 
mass audiences. 

Since I have recounted this history elsewhere, I would like to 
focus here on how an analysis of gender’s thematic function 
within Eisenstein’s Mexican footage helps elucidate the ways 
in which 1930s U.S. Left film critics tended to marginalize 
gender issues within their own columns on Eisenstein’s film 
(and its Hollywood release version, Thunder Over Mexico, 
assembled from outtakes taken by Edward Tisse and 
Eisenstein, and edited by Hollywood producer Sol Lesser). f 61 
In accord with such feminist scholars as Deborah Rosenfelt, 
Paula Rabinowitz, and Nan Enstad, who examine the 
problematic relations held by the historic, U.S. male Left 
towards gender politics and women’s liberation, my essay 
exposes how most 1930s, male, U.S. Left film critics used 
gender, at best, as a metaphor in their columns to help explain 
Hollywood’s monopolistic control of mass-distribution within 
the United States and the subsequent censorship of 
Eisenstein’s film. [7] 

Rarely do they note the central importance that gender had in 
structuring Que Viva Mexico! This occurred despite all of 





"... it was not that my 
consciousness and 
emotions absorbed the 
blood and sand of the gory 
corrida, the heady 
sensuality of the tropics . . . 
On the contrary, the whole 
complex of emotions and 
traits that characterize me 
extended infinitely beyond 
me to become an entire, 
vast country with 
mountains, forests, 
cathedrals, people, fruit, 
wild animals, breakers, 
herds... ” (Eisenstein's 
journal) 


CINEMA 



Internationally and in the 


them having access to Eisenstein’s written film scenario and 
some of them gaining privileged access to interview Eisenstein 
both on and off location and to view his outtakes. Although 
one can rightfully claim that limited viewing access and the 
film's incomplete nature limited some U.S. Left film critics’ 
ability to identify gender as a central theme, I argue that their 
marginalization of gender arose from two more pervasive 
sources: l) There was a political strategy that primarily viewed 
the championing of female desire and agency as nothing more 
than a consumption-based rhetoric that jeopardized class 
solidarity and collective action. 2) There was a male fear at 
how the Depression’s economic instability and 1930s 
consumerist discourses challenged their own “masculine” 
identities and privilege. This essay’s purpose, however, is not 
to discredit 1930s U.S. Left film critics but instead to identify 
some of the complex and divergent attitudes held by the 
cultural Left towards the imbrication of gender and politics. 

Eisenstein and 30s U.S. Left film theory 

Before engaging in a close analysis of Que Viva Mexico! and 
critics’ response to it, I first want to briefly address the context 
that made Eisenstein a significant figure for 1930s U.S. Left 
film theory. Eisenstein held significant prominence for U.S. 
Left film critics in the early 1930s. Not only had much of his 
theoretical work appeared in international film journals like 
Close Up and Experimental Cinema that U.S. Left film critics 
read, but during the summer of 1930 Eisenstein came to the 
United States to work for Paramount studios. While working 
within the bastion of capitalist cinema, Eisenstein wrote a 
scenario for a filmic adaptation of Theodore Dreiser’s An 
American Tragedy, which the studio rejected as too political. 
But despite An American Tragedy’s consignment to only a 
written scenario, Left film critics circulated information about 
it in their columns, seeing it as a model of what a radical 
director could potentially achieve within Hollywood had 
he/she only been given the freedom by producers to pursue 
his/her plans. f 81 Eisenstein, in other words, represented for 
U.S. Left film critics the most sophisticated theoretical stance 
taken by a Left director with regards to filmmaking and 
studying film. Critics appreciated his desire to explore the 
radical potential held within modernist aesthetics like 
montage and internal monologue, willingness to explore how 
radical film might be employed within a studio system, and 
ability to explore cinema’s links with other artistic mediums 
like writing, theater, and painting. 

Yet it was Eisenstein’s next venture—Que Viva Mexico!— that 
U.S. Left film critics and writers held with great expectations. 
Despite the failure of An American Tragedy, Left film critics 
felt that Eisenstein would be able to utilize some of the new 



U.S, Left film critics 
defended Eisenstein’s 
Mexican film. Experimental 
Cinema, offered one of the 
strongest and most 
sustained defenses of 
Eisenstein’s film. It featured 
the film on its 1933 cover. 



Within the same issue, 
Experimental Cinema 
published multiple stills 
from the film. Interestingly, 
this still of Maria following 
her new husband is 
nowhere to be found in the 
actual footage of the film's 
various versions. 


techniques he learned within Hollywood in Que Viva 
Mexico!’ s structure, since its independent funding supposedly 
freed it from studio control. In a February 1931 issue of 
Experimental Cinema, Seymour Stern writes, “The picture 
that Eisenstein brings with him from Mexico will no doubt 
make history enough for our Hollywood-ridden hemisphere,” 
since the completed film would expose the genius that 
Hollywood denied, fol Similarly, Adolfo Best-Maugard, the 
Mexican censor who helped Eisenstein location scout, states in 
Theatre Arts Monthly in 1932, 

“Modern cinema is Viva Mexico!, a new 
achievement of a new technique, a more amazing 
technique than that of Potemkin, perhaps most 
adequately described, I should say, as ‘symphonic 
cinema. ”’|To 1 

And after viewing the film’s raw footage, Edmund Wilson 
claimed “that Eisenstein is indeed in the process of creating 
the, to date, supreme masterpiece of the moving pictures. ”[ ill 
Because Que Viva Mexico! was held in such high esteem by 
such critics and writers, its subsequent failure to be completed 
created unanimous outrage among domestic and international 
Left film communities. 

Ultimately, multiple factors prevented Eisenstein from 
completing the film: his political and aesthetic disagreements 
over the film’s composition with the film’s main backer, Upton 
Sinclair; his unfamiliarity with Mexico as a whole; the 
difficulty of gaining mass-distribution for the film; and Stalin’s 
belief that Eisenstein’s extended stay in Mexico signaled 
Eisenstein’s desire to desert the Soviet Union. [12] Eisenstein 
had only shot five out of the six episodes of Que Viva Mexico!, 
all of which he eventually shipped to Upton Sinclair. Despite 
Eisenstein’s subsequent pleas to gain access to the footage in 
order to edit it, Sinclair refused, believing that Eisenstein 
might try to smuggle this footage abroad, never to be seen 
again. Instead, Sinclair hired Hollywood producer Sol Lesser 
to take Eisenstein’s raw footage and condense it down to an 
hour and a half, resulting in the commercial film known as 
Thunder Over Mexico. 

Thunder Over Mexico 

Before the widespread release of Thunder Over Mexico in 
September 1933, Left film critics created one of the most 
organized campaigns against it and for Que Viva Mexico! Two 
main issues were at stake: 1) Que Viva Mexico! represented 
the potential to mass-distribute a radical film in the United 
States for the first time ever and thus to challenge the 
hegemonic hold Hollywood had upon theaters and audiences; 
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A 1934 issue of 
Experimental Cinema 
dedicated to Que Viva 
Mexico! offered the 
complete synopsis of the 
film... 


and 2) Que Viva Mexico !’s illustrated montage’s superiority to 
the Hollywood cutting found in Thunder Over Mexico. In 
regards to the first issue, Left film critics believed that the 
prominence of Upton Sinclair as producer and Sergei 
Eisenstein as director would encourage Hollywood to 
distribute and exhibit Que Viva Mexico! since their fame 
would guarantee box-office draw no matter how experimental 
or political the film was in nature. As a result, Hollywood’s 
rejection of the film would force Left film critics to realize that 
mass-distribution of a radical film in the United States was 
impossible. In order to forestall such a conclusion, U.S. Left 
film critics spent column after column trying to create large- 
scale public protest against Thunder Over Mexico. 




... and more stills from the 
film. Of particular 
importance, is the shot of 
Maria framed by an upside- 
down “U,” a recurrent 
symbol throughout the film 
that suggests both 
patriarchal oppression and 
class exploitation. 


The second issue was a culmination of debates that began in 
1927 in English language film journals about the importance 
of montage to cinema. Montage served as a central concept in 
structuring the debates of emerging Left film theory during 
the late 1920s for two main reasons: 1) It was a pliable enough 
term so that Left film critics could use it to pursue ideological 
analysis of a wide variety of films: Soviet, Hollywood, avant- 
garde, and independent. And 2) its emphasis on the 
inextricable links between film form and content not only 
provided a sophisticated method in analyzing the overall 
structure of specific films, but also in exploring cinema’s 
ability to offer spectators a more coherent vision of 
modernity’s fragmenting socio-economic processes and to 
explore how spectators could alter such processes in more 
humane and egalitarian directions. £13! Regardless of the 
different ways in which the concept of montage was employed 
by Left film critics, it revealed the interpenetration of 
aesthetics and politics. For example, Victor Turin highlights 
the importance of material factors in establishing the advent 
of Soviet montage cinema: 

“Not a single art-work that has its origin in the 
Soviet Union today is the metaphysical brainchild 
of an artist; but all artworks are based on material 
of actual occurrence, which forms the best 
foundation for any kind of creative work. ”[14] 


Similarly, two years later, B.G. Bravermann addresses 









montage’s importance in all directors’ works: 



COMPOSITION OF THE FRAME 



Within the same issue, the 
editors juxtapose an U.S. 
film, Hell’s Highway, and a 
Soviet one, In Old Siberia, 
to expose how each frame’s 
composition represents the 
masses differently. For 
Hell’s Highway, “Masses 
scattered. No design of 
individual units.” For Old 
Siberia, “Shapes, masses 
and stress, dramatically 
organizes.” Although both 
films use montage-within- 
the-shot, In Old Siberia 
exposes how the frame’s 
formal qualities reveal a 
progressive representation 
of the people, whereas the 
U.S. film creates a 
distrustful representation of 
the people as a chaotic 
crowd. In this way, U.S. Left 
film critics used montage 
theory to analyze divergent 
ideological implications. 


"A film director is an artist in a complete sense 
when he employs his tools to present a dialectic 
treatment of nature and man ... he seeks to develop 
new aspects of cinematic design in time and linear 
patterns, and image relationships, with which to 
intensify artistically the deeply realistic content of 
his thematic material; he seeks new forms and 
methods not for their formal values alone but for 
their integration with an understanding of social 
phenomena... "£15]. 

Such comments reinforce Tom Brandon’s own observations 
about the 1930s U.S. Left film movement, which he was a part 
of: 


"Form and content were inseparable. For all their 
concern with technique and the need to innovate, 
to improve, to bring film nearer to the idea of the 
medium of our time ought to be, they never lost 
sight of the place of film in society, its role as a 
force for reform and revolution—film was to be a 
weapon in changing the world. ' T16I 

But the centrality of montage within their film columns did 
not simply translate into U.S. Left film critics solely praising 
Soviet films and rejecting Hollywood ones. Harry Alan 
Potamkin, by far one of the most sophisticated Marxist critics 
during the early 1930s, writes in 1929, 

“So long as montage is understood as an inclusive 
creative (constructing) unity, it is the valid vantage 
point of film aesthetics, but the moment it shifts to 
the mere job of cutting or, as it frequently appears 
in the work and utterances of the Russians, a 
device for effecting the spectator, without regard to 
the level of the theme, it is contradictory of 
unitv.’ T 17I 

He continues, 

“The entire mind of internationalism, whether it is 
the large scale of the American commercial 
viewpoint or the propagandistic reduction of the 
Russians, thwarts this penetration of the intrinsic 
theme, and its re-making into the form of the 
film. ”£18] 

By 1933, however, with the imminent release of Thunder Over 
Mexico, Left film critics’ discussion of montage became 
decidedly more polemical in its defense of Eisenstein’s 





U.S. Left film critics found 
Thunder Over Mexico's 
ending “fascist," glorifying 
the Mexican military, ... 



... police, and footballers. 



The critics also felt 
Thunder's ending undercut 
Eisenstein’s intention to 
represent the Catholic 
church negatively, linked 
with death, by having the 
“new,” reformed Mexico 
seeming to result from a 
girl’s prayers. Clearly, 
Eisenstein’s montage- 


Mexican footage against Sol Lesser’s Hollywood version of the 
film. Time and again, U.S. Left film critics establish the critical 
difference between Hollywood cutting and Soviet montage so 
that readers might see how Thunder’s very construction is at 
odds with Eisenstein’s intentions. Seymour Stern elaborates 
upon the differences found between the two types of editing 
within his article, “Hollywood and Montage.” The main 
problem with Hollywood cutting, for Stern, was that it was 
both too spectacular in its use of mise-en-scene and too 
realistic in its narrative construction. Individual shots must 
emphasize scenic backgrounds and/or the actor’s beauty while 
Hollywood continuity dictates that the narrative be simplified 
so that viewers could easily follow its trajectory, fiol 

Montage, on the other hand, for Stern, serves a diametrically 
opposite approach: to integrate all its visual elements within 
the film’s overall theme(s), and to create a narrative 
structured around the filmed material and the director’s 
intentions, not based upon the viewer-friendly constraints of 
Hollywood “realism.” Film content and style must be 
interconnected to maintain the integrity of the film.[2ol 
Montage, as a result, challenges audience members’ 
perceptions and thoughts not only by presenting radical 
content, but by presenting it in a new way that challenges 
“realism’s” limited ability to understand the socio-economic 
processes that structure our daily lives. 

Stern illustrates the two different approaches to film 
construction by showing how Hollywood defines “excess 
footage” as any shot that is not related directly to character or 
the film’s narrative action. f2il But footage that is “excess” to 
Hollywood is necessary for Soviet montage since it is needed 
to create subtle associational links that build up the film’s 
complex dynamic that challenges spectators’ naturalistic way 
of viewing the world. 

Stern’s comments about “excess footage” are particularly 
germane in grasping U.S. Left film critics’ problems with 
Thunder Over Mexico. Eisenstein originally intended Que 
Viva Mexico! to be comprised of six episodes, each chronicling 
a different epoch of Mexican history. He described the 
structure of the film to be like that of a Mexican serape: 

"So striped and violently contrasting are the 
cultures in Mexico running next to each other and 
at the same time being centuries away. No plot, no 
whole story could run through this Serape without 
being false or artificial. And we took the 






within-the-shot is critical 
towards the church. 



Another extremely powerful 
shot shows how the 
Catholic church makes 
human crucifixes of its 
followers. The man with a 
saguaro cactus lashed to 
his arms seems to become 
engulfed by the church’s 
edifice, holding its entire 
structure on his back. 



Yet Eisenstein’s Mexican 
footage does not simply 
offer a negative reading of 
religion as a whole. Scenes 
show the power of native 
people appropriating 
Catholic imagery for their 
own purposes. 


contrasting independent adjacence of its violent 
colors as the motif for constructing our film: 6 
episodes following each other—different in 
character, different in people, different in animals, 
trees and flowers. And still held together by the 
unity of the weave—a rhythmic and musical 
construction and an unrolling of the Mexican spirit 
and character. "[22] 

But the film’s very lack of a singular plot or story, which 
Eisenstein saw as a cinematic breakthrough, prevented 
Hollywood executives from picking the film up for mass- 
distribution. Upton Sinclair explained the Hollywood point-of- 
view to Eisenstein in a letter: 

"He [a man at MGM] then wanted to know the 
‘story’ and pinned me down about it. He explained 
that a ‘story’ means one set of characters running 
all the way through the picture. If you haven’t that, 
then you have a travelogue, and there is nothing in 
between, from the trade point of view. I tried to 
explain your idea of a group of stories, and when I 
got through explaining, the man was absolutely 
cold ... You are making the kind of picture that 
Hollywood does not want. "[23] 

Without a singular story running throughout the film, 
Hollywood viewed the entire project as nothing more than 
“excess footage,” a “travelogue,” to use their euphemism, all of 
which Stern warned about in his column. As a result, when Sol 
Lesser became charged with transforming Eisenstein’s 
Mexican footage into a Hollywood film, he centered the story 
on Que Viva Mexico !’s most dramatic episode, “Maguey.” That 
episode shows the execution of Sebastian, a peon, and his 
friends who revolt against a hacendado after Sebastian’s wife, 
Maria, is raped by one of the hacendado’s men. As Marie 
Seton explains, 

“Edited according to established Hollywood 
methods, the Maguey story, originally intended by 
Eisenstein to occupy but two reels in the total film, 
was spun out to six reels—seven including the 
Prologue and Epilogue.” ^] 

U.S. Left film critics were well aware that “Maguey” was only 
one of six episodes of the film since the journal Experimental 
Cinema, as well as other Left film journals and columns, had 
been chronicling the developments of Eisenstein’s film since 
its inception in 1931 and published Eisenstein’s written 
scenario (among other pieces on the film) in February 
1934-1251 As a result, Sol Lesser’s Thunder Over Mexico 
seemed nothing less than a “hack job” of Eisenstein’s original 









A peasant dressed in a 
“pagan” religious outfit 
appropriates the Virgin 
Mary into his head-dress. 


Mexican footage. In a manifesto in defense of Que Viva 
Mexico!, the editors of Experimental Cinema clearly laid out 
their problems with Thunder Over Mexico: 

"Thus, Eisenstein’s great vision of the Mexican 
ethos, which he had intended to present in the 
form of a ‘film symphony,’ has been destroyed. Of 
the original conception, as revealed in the scenario 
and in Eisenstein’s correspondence with the 
editors of Experimental Cinema, nothing remains 
in the commercialized version except the 
photography, which no amount of mediocre 
cutting could destroy. "[26] 


By eliminating three of the six episodes and not allowing 
Eisenstein to edit the film, Thunder Over Mexico, according to 
U.S. Left film critics, lost all thematic unity and development. 



The film also repeatedly 
uses the symbol of the 
trinity for regeneration, as in 
this final 

“Sanduga”sequence. 
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The "Maguey" episode 



The resurrection 
symbolizes progressive 
political revolt, as in 
“Maguey”'s ending,... 



...and potential liberation, 
here in the Day of the Dead 
sequence. 


Left film critics who were familiar with Eisenstein’s scenario 
understood that the “Maguey” episode was supposed to 
represent a group of peon’s failed revolt against the economic 
and social injustices fostered under Porfirio Diaz’s regime. The 
rape of Maria would be just one form of social exploitation 
against the peons among many, such as the exploitation of 
their labor in extracting pulque and their limited access to the 
hacienda. But by having Thunder Over Mexico center on this 
episode, thereby undercutting its relation with the rest of the 
film’s episodes, “Maguey” lost all of its political symbolism to 
become nothing more than a simplistic and cliche action 
sequence. As The Nation film critic William Troy notes, 
“[W]hat little of the celebrated Eisenstein camera symbolism 
is retained appears totally disjointed and meaningless. ”£27] As 
a result, Left film critics felt that Thunder Over Mexico used 
banal action sequences and empty stylistic effects to cover for 
its lack of imagination and ideas. Samuel Brody and Tom 
Brandon emphasize the meaninglessness and stupidity of 
Thunder’s focus on action in a rather lengthy plot summary of 
the film: 

"The rape (?) of a peon’s girl by a guest of the 
hacendado. Attempt to save the imprisoned girl by 
a guest of the hacendado [actually, it is one of the 
peon’s who attempt this]. Failure. Chase. More 
chase. Still more chase. And chase again. The 
hacendado’s daughter is shot. The hero is 
captured. 'And for you, the punishment of the 
horses!' Burial of Sebastian and two other peons 
up to their necks. Soldiers on horseback trample 
on their heads. Grafted sound effects that might 
have been taken from a 'Silly Symphony.' Dark, 
dark skies. Composite shots of peons listlessly 
climbing, climbing, climbing. More composite 
shots. More superimpositions. More 'wipe- 
offs.'"[281 


Brody’s and Brandon’s choppy writing style clearly 
emphasizes the film’s fragmented and action-oriented style. 
They continue, 









Cans of Que Viva Mexico! 
that Alexandrov used in 
1979 to reconstruct the film. 


“[W]e are ‘wiped-off,’ ‘overlap-dissolved,’ and 
‘super-imposed’ into Mr. Sol Lesser’s idea of a 
‘Revolt!’ A puff of smoke, some fireworks sparkling 
meaninglessly in the night, and a small pile of 
burning straw! There is your revolution !’ T2q1 



Alexandrov stands behind 
the film cans. He tried to 
reconstruct it according to 
Eisenstein’s intentions—a 
bold but dubious task. 



William Troy similarly claims, “Its [Thunder’s] appeal, based 
on the elements of rape, violence, and physical torture, is to 
the sensations rather than to the mind,” making the film into 
nothing more than a “sadistic melodrama.” [?o1 

Therefore, Thunder remains in complete opposition to 
Eisenstein’s intentions, which did not necessarily entail a 
rejection of sensational elements from the film but saw them 
as subsidiary to the film’s thematic impulses. Troy notes as 
much when he writes: 

"But these things [the film’s sensationalism], we 
may feel confident, were not intended by 
Eisenstein to be offered for their own sake. 

Necessary to the dramatic elaboration of his 
theme, they would undoubtedly have been made to 
seem less sensational by being placed in proper 
relation to other elements of his subject. In Sol 
Lesser’s production both theme and subject are 
dislocated to produce a volume of selections which 
resembles nothing so much as a collection of 
“gems” from some masterpiece of literature or 
music ..." [31] 

As a result, for U.S. Left film critics, Thunder’s sensationalistic 
simplicity not only lost Eisenstein’s intended symbolism for 
the episode, but also offered both a gross simplification of 
Mexican history and a disempowering representation of 
Mexico’s lower class. For example, the editors of Experimental 
Cinema note, 


Eisenstein’s script and 
thousands of his Mexican 
drawings guided this 
reconstruction effort. 


“Eisenstein’s original prologue, which was 
intended to trace the sources and primitive 
manifestations of Mexican culture, thus projecting 
the most vital cultural forms among the Aztecs, 
Toltecs, and the Mayans, has been converted into a 
pseudo-travelogue. ’ T32I 


Furthermore, because Lesser integrated material of the 
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This drawing represents 
“Sanduga” and the 
matriarchs at work. 



The peons' collective vision 
that ends “Maguey.” 



The upside-down “U” is 
linked with the Mexican 
conquest within “Fiesta,” 
which either precedes 
“Maguey,” according to 
Alexandrov, or immediately 
follows “Maguey,” according 
to Jay Leyda’s version. 


conquistadors within the prologue of the film, he had made it 
historically inaccurate. A second manifesto on the film 
explains, 

“Apart from every other blunder committed, the 
false placement of these shots robs Eisenstein’s 
material of its cultural and ethnic 
authenticity. ”[33] 

Because the Mexican people serve more as an interesting 
backdrop in Lesser’s film, an interesting pictorial effect to be 
used for compositional effects rather than thematically 
centered upon whereby their history, tradition, and struggles 
would be emphasized and investigated in their own right, U.S. 
Left film critics viewed Thunder as an insult to the Mexican 
people as a whole. In discussing “Maguey,” Brody and 
Brandon write, 

“[T]he peons are at all times shown as 
characterless ‘passive resisters’ (a direct slander 
against the heroic traditions of the Mexican 
masses!).”[34J 

Thunder’s epilogue, as a result, which emphasizes Mexico’s 
revolutionary transformation into a land of equality and 
justice seemed completely unrealistic to Left film critics who 
felt that the emphasis on the powerlessness of the masses 
throughout the film in no way prepared the viewer for such an 
idealistic ending. William Troy writes, 

“Without any sort of transition, these events 
[within “Maguey”] are succeeded by a tritely 
symbolic evocation of the new Mexico—great 
public buildings, men working, military parades. 

One has assisted at an orgy of sadistic melodrama 
only to be thrown a sop of old-fashioned mystical 
‘progress’ at the end. ”£35] 

According to these critics, Thunder’s epilogue implies that a 
benign government suddenly emerged after the Porfiriato’s 
harsh regime. The editors of Experimental Cinema write that 
Eisenstein intended the original epilogue 

“to anticipate the revolutionary urge dormant in 
the descendants of those ancient races ... [but 
Lesser has converted it] into a cheerful ballyhoo 
about ‘a new Mexico,’ with definite fascist 
implication. ”£36} 

The “fascism” that U.S. Left film critics were referring to in 
Thunder was mainly due to its out and out glorification of the 
Mexican military and army. Thunder exemplifies Upton 





An Aztec warrior holds the 
upside-down “U” before the 
conquistadors... 



...and submits to their rule. 



Phallic landscape and 
symbolism is unique to the 
episode, “Maguey." 


Sinclair’s well-known promise to the Mexican Minister of 
Foreign Affairs that “the film would not show the people of 
present-day Mexico as mistreated or unhappy. ”[37] Herman 
G. Weinberg notes how such an ending undercuts Eisenstein’s 
original intentions by quoting a letter from Seymour Stern: 

"Anyone who has seen the rushes, except the blind 
fools who backed the picture, could have seen at 
once, even without the ‘rushes’ being cut, that 
Eisenstein had taken the shots of the Mexican 
army, the Mexican police, etc., in a bitter satire, 
rivaling the most satirical moments of Ten Days 
that Shook the World! All these shots, however, 
have been distorted under Lesser’s idiotic 
supervision into a super-glorification of everything 
that makes present-day Mexico despicable... "[3S] 

Furthermore, such an ending overlooks the very real problems 
that still plagued working-class Mexicans. Brody and Brandon 
elaborate, albeit in hyperbolic terms, on some of them: 

"This about the Mexico where not a foot of soil 
remains unstained with the blood of oppressed 
peons! This about the 'new Mexico' that suppresses 
the Communist Party and murders its heroic 
leaders! This about the Mexico where the feudal¬ 
reactionary Catholic Church is daily regaining its 
foothold thanks to the Wall Street inspired policies 
of the Rodriguez military dictatorship !" Kq 1 

Therefore, according to these critics, Thunder uncritically 
celebrated the new Mexican state without acknowledging its 
still reactionary tendencies and by ignoring the importance of 
people’s revolutionary collective action in affecting progressive 
reform. 

Yet Thunder’s epilogue was equally problematic for U.S. Left 
film critics in the way it contradicted Eisenstein’s supposed 
intention to have an anti-religious theme run throughout Que 
Viva Mexico ! \ 40] According to Seymour Stern, based on 
correspondences with Eisenstein, Que Viva Mexico! was 
supposed to represent “the tyranny of the Catholic Church of 
Mexico” by fusing the film’s religious imagery with the theme 
of death. [41! Yet as Samuel Brody and Tom Brandon note, 
Thunder Over Mexico makes the arrival of the “new Mexico” 
seem an answer to a prayer. They quote a column from the 
New York Times to support their point: 

“In one or two scenes M. Eisenstein derides 
religion, but later the title writer does the reverse, 
for one gathers that present conditions in Mexico 







The hacendado puts Maria 
on display for his men. 



According to patriarchal 
looking-relations, she must 
look away in submission as 
he observes her. 



“Maguey” consistently 
emphasizes the exchange 
of women between men. 
Jay Leyda’s reconstruction 
is particularly revealing in 
the way it highlights Maria’s 
parents giving her away to 
her new husband. The 
image makes patriarchal 
hierarchy visible, with 


come, in the film, as an answer to a girl’s 
prayer. ’ T42I 

‘“Give us the strength of our fathers!’ prays the 
peon girl. Presto! A ‘New Mexico’ appears before 
your eyes, full-blown with marching men, blaring 
trumpets, football teams, and the dynamic 
rhythms of the ‘wheels of industry’ manned by 
former peons.”[43] 

Because of such flagrant disregard of Eisenstein’s themes and 
structure, Brody and Brandon assert that Thunder Over 
Mexico represents “the conscious inversion of Eisenstein’s 
original intentions” to make the film possess a mainstream 
structure that would appeal to mass audiences and 
distributors and also to the current Mexican government, f44I 

Que Viva Mexico! and 
Eisenstein's other work 

As one can see, armed with the uncut rushes of Eisenstein’s 
Mexican footage, Eisenstein’s written scenario for Que Viva 
Mexico!, and correspondences with the director, U.S. Left film 
critics felt fairly adept at identifying some of the central 
themes that were supposed to run throughout Que Viva 
Mexico!: a critique of religion, revolution, and death. Yet it 
strikes one as odd when examining these very same sources 
from a contemporary perspective that barely any U.S. Left film 
critics noted the thematic importance women and gender was 
to hold within Que Viva Mexico! Although one can argue that 
the footage Left film critics might have seen did not emphasize 
the centrality of gender issues and women, Eisenstein’s 
written scenario clearly suggests their centrality: two of the 
four main episodes focus particularly on women: “Sanduga” 
and “Soldadera”; and “Maguey” sets itself off by self¬ 
consciously drawing attention to its “virile” and masculine 
environment. Only one critic, Morris Helprin, dedicates an 
entire article to the importance of gender within Eisenstein’s 
Mexican film. Seymour Stern, on the other hand, the main 
person who organized the campaign against Thunder Over 
Mexico and by far the most intimate of all U.S. Left film critics 
with Sergei Eisenstein and who had seen the most rushes of 
the film, only mentions in passing women’s role. The rest of 
U.S. Left film critics remained silent about the issue 
altogether. 

Before investigating how Helprin addresses the gender issues 
and women’s centrality within Eisenstein’s Mexican film, and 
exploring the reasons for U.S. Left film critics’ silence on such 
issues, I first want to explore some of the ways gender might 






Maria’s father on the burrow 
leading the way, followed 
by his wife and Maria. 





The new husband 
Sebastian observes the 
hierarchy. He first kisses 
her father’s hand, then her 
mother’s, and then bows to 
Maria. 


m 



As the parents leave, we 
see Maria’s mother picks up 
dropped kindling for the 
home, as her husband rides 
before her. The scene 
exposes how women are 
not free from domestic work 
even when not at home. 


have structured Que Viva Mexico! 

I recognize the controversy in offering any analysis of 
Eisenstein’s Mexican footage since he ultimately did not finish 
shooting the film’s final episode, “Soldadera,” and was unable 
to edit the material he had shot. Yet, as Ian Christie points out, 
it is impossible for film scholars to identify any Eisenstein film 
as a Ur-text that represents Eisenstein’s original intentions 
due to the liberal ways in which silent Soviet films were 
constantly being re-edited due to both internal political 
reasons imposed by the state and the commercial mandates of 
creating international appeal in foreign markets. [45! Whether 
it be Strike’s loss of its original titling, the disappearance of 
the original negative of Battleship Potemkin, the Stalinized re- 
editing of October, Ivan the Terrible, Parti and Part II, and 
further destruction of Part III and Bezhin Meadow, the 
missing reel from Alexander Nevsky, and the three year gap 
between the initial shooting of The General Line during 1926 
and its final shooting and rushed editing in 1929, renamed as 
The Old and New with significant differences between prints, 
it is impossible to identify any film in Eisenstein’s entire 
oeuvre as untampered with. [46! 

October, usually considered Eisenstein’s most experimental 
work, is, according to Christie, “essentially uncompleted,” due 
to Stalin’s visit to the cutting room just before the film’s 
premiere and ordering the cut of several important scenes 
totaling about 3000 feet. [47! Yet the film nonetheless remains 
an important testament to the ways in which Eisenstein was 
attempting to practically implement his developing theories 
on montage, even though we can never ultimately determine 
the overall montage structure the film would have taken 
without Stalin’s intervention. 

My point here is that Que Viva Mexico! differs in degree 
rather than kind from Eisenstein’s other films. It hovers 
between his unshot projects like An American Tragedy, 
Sutter’s Gold, The Glass House, Kapital, and his Haitian film, 
among others, and his more completed works like Strike and 
Nevsky. But to totally disregard the material Eisenstein had 
shot for Que Viva Mexico! as being too incomplete to make 
any inferences at all about the form the film might have finally 
taken strikes me to be based on incorrect assumptions of how 
we must approach Eisenstein’s oeuvre in particular and silent 
cinema as a whole. Christie rightfully notes, 

“Because individual copies of films could be and 
were easily altered for many different reasons in 
the course of their circulation, it makes little sense 
to search for a unique original or authentic version 
of each production. ”[48] 






Just as Maria submissively 
looks down when displayed 
before the hacendado, we 
see her already exhibiting 
the same look before her 
husband. The patriarchal 
looking relations of the 
hacienda also constitute the 
looking-relations of the 
home. Eisenstein’s footage 
repeatedly shows how the 
political and personal are 
inextricably intertwined. 


I 



Sebastian might be 
resisting such looking 
relations by placing Maria 
on the burrow before him, in 
direct contrast with her 
father’s attitude towards his 
wife. Or he may be 
elevating her as an empty 
symbol of “purity,” much like 
the Catholic church uses 
the Virgin Mary as symbol 
while denying real women 
access to its organizational 
structure. 


As a result, one must, if at all possible, contextualize the 
appearance of the various print versions of a film and the 
reasons for their appearance. In regards to Que Viva Mexico!, 

I take a similar stand as Harry M. Benshoff in claiming that I 
am not so much offering a “reading” of the film, which implies 
a singular textual authority that the film does not possess, as 
discussing “some of the visual connotations that arise from 
individual shots, and how these images relate to individual 
episodes and across the film as a whole. ’ T4QI Furthermore, I 
second Benshoff s belief that the very fact that Que Viva 
Mexico! had been suppressed both by the film’s backers and 
American mass-distribution lends credence to the belief of its 
intended radical structure and content—too radical in fact to 
be assimilated by Hollywood at all except in an extremely 
truncated form named, Thunder Over Mexico, where the 
film’s politics and perspective could be disarmed, as U.S. Left 
film critics at the time rightfully observed. [50! 

The main sources I am relying on in analyzing Que Viva 
Mexico! are Alexandrov’s 1979 reconstruction of the film and 
Jay Leyda’s assemblage of Mexican outtakes in Eisenstein’s 
Mexican Film: Episodes for Study (1955). Out of all the 
versions of the film, Alexandrov’s seems to come closest to 
Eisenstein’s written scenario. Additionally, Alexandrov 
worked intimately with Eisenstein during the original 
shooting of the film, and since his own development in film 
production was significantly shaped by the events of the 
Russian revolution, he shares a similar cultural background 
with Eisenstein that becomes particularly important in 
regards to the development of gender issues in his 
reconstruction since one can’t help but see the film’s gender 
representations as being influenced by the Bolshevik’s stance 
towards “the woman question” immediately following the 
Revolution. [51] 

Leyda’s reconstruction remains important because of its 
singular focus on showing Eisenstein’s and Tisse’s outtakes in 
their entirety, which allows for the most thorough 
examination of montage-within-the-shot of Eisenstein’s 
Mexican footage. Also, Leyda’s reconstruction helps provide a 
viewer with a better understanding of some of the outtakes 
that 1930s U.S. Left film critics most likely saw and guided 
their assumptions when they discussed Que Viva Mexico! in 
their columns. £52] For the most part, I will mainly be 
referring to Alexandrov’s version in my analysis while weaving 
in certain further insights that Leyda’ footage provides, which 
I will announce when I do so. 







While Maria is on display in 
the hacienda, we get a 
“cock-shot” of the man who 
eventually rapes her. The 
film self-consciously and 
critically marks male, 
heterosexual desire as the 
main factor of women’s 
oppressed position. 



The film clearly links sexual 
exploitation with the class 
exploitation of the Porfiriato. 
The hacendado’s man 
salutes Diaz’s portrait. 


As stated earlier, Eisenstein’s film held an elaborate six-part 
structure that offers a sophisticated representation of the 
multiple historical factors that eventually led to revolutionary 
outbreak within Mexico during 1910. The film explores both 
the proto-socialist tendencies in pre-conquest indigenous 
society that will eventually be harnessed for revolutionary 
action and the various types of exploitation of the lower class 
by the Conquest, the Church, the land owners, and the Porfirio 
Diaz regime that will exacerbate class tensions between the 
peons and the bourgeoisie. In this way Que Viva Mexico! 
attempts to link revolutionary action with the collective will of 
the people, while acknowledging the complex and diverse 
historical processes that lead up to it and carry on its tradition 
into the future. It is unlike Thunder Over Mexico, which offers 
an individualistic interpretation of the conflict that emerged 
between some peons and a hacendado, without situating their 
struggle within wider socio-economic processes of their time 
and ignoring that conflict's links with previous forms of 
systemic exploitation upon the Mexican people; in this way, 
Thunder Over Mexico decontextualizes the Mexican 
Revolution, making it simply a historical backdrop for a 
“sadistic melodrama” between the “good” workers and a “bad” 
landowner. 

In contrast, Que Viva Mexico! provides a dialectical and 
historical understanding of the Revolution as being dependent 
upon both individual and collective action throughout 
multiple historical epochs. Equally important, Eisenstein’s 
Mexican footage represents the Revolution’s success as 
dependent upon radical transformations of gender hierarchies 
into more egalitarian structures, which clearly suggests 
resonances with the Bolsheviks’ own stance towards “the 
woman question” immediately following their revolutionary 
take-over in 1917 in Russia. As a result, by studying 
Eisenstein’s Mexican footage, we can not only gain a better 
understanding of how montage potentially allowed for more 
sophisticated representations of revolutionary action and 
representations of women than classical cinematic forms 
provided, but also see how residual elements of the 
Bolshevik’s radical stance towards women’s liberation, at least 
during its early days of coming to power, influenced 
Eisenstein’s representation of the Mexican Revolution. [53J 

(Continued: Que Viva MexicoLa nd aendert 
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The sunlight of an upside- 
down “U” frames Maria, 
suggesting how the class 
and sexual economy traps 
her and will eventually lead 
to her rape and her 
husband’s death. 
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Just as Maria is sexually 
objectified, Sebastian and 
his two friends are violently 
treated by the hacendado’s 
men after attempting to free 
Maria and burn down the 
hacienda. The episode 
possesses a strong dose of 
homoerotic sadomasochism 
in representing “men as 
helpless victims.” (Harry 
Benshoff) 



“Maguey” and the film’s 
most violent sequence: 
Sebastian and his friends, 
buried up to their necks, are 
stampeded to death by 
horses... 


Que Viva Mexico! and gender 

The film's fourth and fifth episodes, “Maguey” and 
“Soldadera,” most centrally deal with the growth of 
revolutionary consciousness and its outbreak, and explore its 
intimate relationship with gender issues. As mentioned 
before, “Maguey” concerns the exploitation of the peons by the 
hacendados (the landowners) during the time of the Porfirio 
Diaz regime (1876-1909). “Soldadera” takes place during the 
Revolution of 1910-1911 through the point-of-view of a 
woman, Pancha, who fought alongside the revolutionaries of 
Villa and Zapata. I would like to first focus upon “Maguey” 
and its relation to the film’s first episode, “Sanduga,” since 
these two episodes establish the primary causes for revolution 
— with women’s exploitation taking a central role. Then I will 
examine how “Soldadera” and the “Epilogue” expose how 
radical transformations in gender roles are necessary for 
successful revolutionary action. 

Overall, Que Viva Mexico! situates a patriarchal male gaze as 
the product of a capitalist economy and class system. It thus 
suggests the contingent nature of such patriarchal and class- 
based looking relations and the potential to replace them with 
a more equitable and socially just ideological structure. In his 
script for “Maguey,” Eisenstein emphasizes, “Aggressiveness, 
virility, arrogance and austerity characterize this novel”—a 
masculine focus unlike all the other episodes that either 
address women’s importance in Mexican civilization or take a 
more gender-neutral approach. IA4I The episode begins by 
emphasizing the predominance of the male gaze with a 
medium shot of a painting of Porfirio Diaz in uniform looking 
sternly outwards from the hacienda’s wall. There is a cut to a 
close-up of his face. We see in the top part of the painting’s 
circular frame an upside-down “U,” subtly suggesting a 
critique of the masculine gaze in a period of Mexican history 
linked with the exploitation of the Spanish Conquest. The first 
use of that kind of image came in earlier episode, “Fiesta,” 
which presents an Aztec warrior bowing in submission before 
Conquistadors with a ceremonial band forming an upside- 
down “U” in his hands. As a result, “Maguey’s” opening 
upside-down “U” suggests a similar violence, supplication, and 
oppression occurring throughout its narrative. [55] 









...causing their ultimate 
objectification by the 
bourgeoisie, now nothing 
more than corpses. 





As Maria escapes from the 
hacienda, she's now shown 
as sharing the common 
oppression that plagues all 
peons. The following image 
suggests Maria’s unity with 
the land: her face rests 
against the desert’s sand as 
Sebastian’s corpse is 
displayed for all to observe. 


“Maguey” reinforces the ubiquity of the male gaze not only 
through repetitive close-ups of Diaz’s portrait, but also when 
the hacendado displays the peon’s bride Maria. A long shot 
shows the hacendado sitting in a throne-like chair near the top 
of an open courtyard as Maria walks past him and stands to 
his right. A medium shot follows of Maria removing her 
kerchief so the hacendado can see her face. In close-up, the 
hacendado examines her body, looking her up and down. A 
medium shot switches to the man who will eventually rape 
her, as he examines her and drinks his pulque. She looks back 
skeptically at the man in a medium shot. A longer medium 
shot frames the rapist, sitting back on his chair, left leg arched 
as his foot rests on another chair. His crotch is in dead-center 
of the frame, suggesting not only the assault that will soon 
follow, but also how the male gaze of this episode is 
inextricably linked to the phallus. But this shot also 
deconstructs the abstract male gaze with a literal cock-shot of 
the rapist. 

Here male, heterosexual desire is self-consciously and 
critically marked as the determining factor of women’s 
oppressed position in the narrative. Although the hacendado 
never touches Maria, the linking of his gaze with that of the 
rapist suggests that their vision of Maria is all a part of the 
same gender (if not class) visual economy. Furthermore, by 
initiating the episode with Diaz’s look, Eisenstein symbolically 
links the political economy that Diaz represents with the 
sexual economy that leads to Maria’s rape. The connection 
between Diaz’s look and Maria’s rape is further emphasized 
when she walks off-screen in this scene and stands against the 
hacienda’s inner wall. As the sunlight enters a buttressed 
doorway, its light frames an upside-down “U” around her, 
showing how she is a part of the political and sexual economy 
that frames Diaz’s portrait in the episode’s opening. IA 61 

By situating the male gaze within the “historically shifting 
economic conditions” of the Porfiriato, Eisenstein is further 
able to expose an alternative looking-relation at the end of the 
episode. IA7I Sebastian, Maria’s husband, and his friends have 
been trampled to death. Maria is crouched down by his side. A 
medium shot frames her looking at her husband’s crushed 
body. She does not have an expression of grief or shock. She is 
merely taking in what has happened. From a distance in the 
maguey fields we see a medium close-up of a peon who has 
survived. The peon lowers his head, his sombrero covering his 
eyes as Maria lowers her face to the desert, lying beside 
Sebastian. After cutting back from Maria, a series of extreme 
close-ups follows of other peons who observe the scene 
clandestinely—where from, we are not entirely certain. The 
eyes multiply, taking in this moment of defeat under Diaz’s 
rule. It seems as if all of Mexico’s downtrodden observe this 



Various peons who look on 
from undisclosed locations 
share in Maria’s suffering. 



A vision recognizes all of 
their fates as linked. 



A collective lower-class 
consciousness ensues. 
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gender looking-relations. 
The peons see Sebastian 
as a symbol of their own 
oppression. It's an image 
burned into collective 
memory where unified 
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event since none of their gazes are linked to an identifiable 
place. But, now, both the peons’ and Maria’s vision are united 
due to their identical stoic expressions, suggesting a shared 
emotional state. She no longer represents a sexualized object 
but a person who suffers from the common oppression that 
plagues them all, emphasized by the scene’s mise-en-scene: 
her face in the lower left corner of the frame as Sebastian’s 
trampled torso juts out center frame against the clear sky. 
Maria shares the space with Sebastian, but she is not 
fetishized as she was with the hacendado since Sebastian’s 
corpse dominates the frame and our vision. 

Additionally, Harry M. Benshoff explains how the episode also 
inverts the representations of men found in classical 
Hollywood cinema by presenting them “as helpless 
victims. ”[58] Due to the scene’s religious evocation of the 
crucifixion with Sebastian standing in for Christ and his two 
friends as the thieves, Benshoff notes how it “invokes a heady 
mixture of sadomasochism and homoeroticism that marks so 
many depictions of Catholic icons/martyrs. ” [50! But unlike 
traditional Catholic imagery where its religious connotations 
make the viewer unconscious of such sadomasochistic 
impulses, 

“Eisenstein foregrounds these sadomasochistic 
signifiers, and in so doing, de-represses the 
impulses that lurk beneath the signifieds of 
Christianity. ’ T60I 

As a result, one can observe how “Maguey” represents 
Sebastian’s fall from a privileged male subject position to that 
of a literal object, a corpse, whereas Maria moves from an 
objectified status to that of a subject by the end of the film. Yet 
the presence of the peons within the scene prevents it from 
being merely interpreted as a reversal ofgender roles. Rather it 
is a unification of men’s and women’s looks into a collective 
and egalitarian observation of the tragedy that has befallen 
upon Sebastian, his friends, and them as a people. 
Furthermore, as Benshoff rightfully notes, Sebastian’s object 
status nonetheless transforms him into a powerful symbol for 
all of those who observed the tragedy: 

“Sebastian has become part of the land, the land 
that the Spaniards have stolen, raped (both 
literally and metaphorically), emasculated, and 








eventually emerge. 


trampled down. ”[61] 



“Sanduga” shares strong 
ties with Engels’ notion of 
primitive communism at 
work within matrilineal 
societies. Concepcion, the 
main protagonist in this 
episode, has a name with 
positive connotations. Also, 
the episode's visuals are 
now more diffused and 
softer, suggesting how 
“Sanduga” opposes those 
gender and class relations 
found within “Maguey.” 



Here the matriarchs are the 
main decision-makers in the 
community. Once again, 
trinity symbolism visually 
represents women’s power. 


It is this transformation and unity of vision that serves as a 
necessary precursor to the revolution that will take place in 
the next episode. 

But Que Viva Mexico! goes even further than suggesting that 
revolution is dependent upon more equitable looking- 
relations in the future. It exposes how more equitable looking- 
relations existed in the past with its focus on female labor in 
the matrilineal society of “Sanduga.” The film’s focus on a 
“primitive” community serves as an alternative example to the 
patriarchal relations of “Maguey” by showing how unalienated 
labor and independence must be intertwined for women to 
gain autonomy. The episode functions in the film much like 
primitive communism functions in Engels’ work The Origin of 
the Family, Private Property, and the State. Engels relies on 
the findings of ethnologist Lewis Henry Morgan to argue that 
matrilineal kinship relations predominated before the 
emergence of private property and exchange relations, which 
began to dominate and reconfigure such societies into 
patrilineal forms. Engels, however, does not use such earlier 
societies to argue for a return to them but in order to expose 
the transitory and limited existence of patriarchal, capitalist 
relations. Eisenstein, similarly, situates “Sanduga” near the 
beginning of the film to show how such a society pre-dated the 
Porfiriato’s patriarchal, capitalist regime, emphasized in 
“Fiesta” and “Maguey.” These two episodes are then book- 
ended by “Soldadera,” which addresses the Revolution and 
shows many of the ways in which it used some aspects of 
matrilineal culture to effect change against the Diaz regime. 

Community 

“Sanduga” also dramatizes Engels’ belief that many of the 
tendencies of communism existed in incipient form in 
primitive communities. Production in these communities was 
tied both to the individual and the community. Items were 
produced for direct consumption and use. “Sanduga” shows a 
civilization where production is still in the hands of the 
producers. Concepcion and the other women of Tehuantepec 
sell their locally grown fruits and vegetables in the market in 
order to obtain gold pieces for their dowry necklace. But the 
gold necklace does not simply represent some abstract unit of 
exchange whereby other commodities are measured against; 
instead it is subsidiary to the ultimate goals of unifying the 
community. The gold coins are connected to the community 
through lap-dissolves that link it to the “U” shape of flower 
necklaces and the hammock in which Concepcion’s future 
husband lies. Furthermore, the emphasis on women’s labor in 
this episode suggests women’s importance in this type of 






In direct contrast to 
“Maguey’s” upside-down 
“U” symbol, “Sanduga” uses 
the “U” shape as symbolic 
of harmony and fertility. 



The flower necklace 
dissolves into Concepcion’s 
dowry necklace, which will 
allow her to choose a 
husband, and it... 



... dissolves into the 
hammock where her future 
husband, Abundio, lies. 


society. As Engels notes, 

“People whose women have to work much harder 
than we would consider proper often have far more 
real respect for women than our Europeans have 
for theirs. ’ T62I 

Women’s equality depends upon their having access to the 
means of production, which affords either equal or superior 
status in the community. “Sanduga”’s focus on female labor 
emphasizes that the means of production are intimately 
connected with the more equitable looking-relations that 
predominate throughout the episode. 

Yet “Sanduga” can also be seen as Eisenstein’s over¬ 
idealization of the two central but interrelated tenets that the 
Bolsheviks proposed for the emancipation of women: the 
abolition of private property and full integration of women 
into the workforce. £63]. Indeed, “Sanduga” exposes both the 
value of communal life and the importance of women’s work, 
but it tends to show the men doing nothing at all except 
mostly lounging in hammocks. Harry Benshoff reads such 
gender representations in progressive ways, since it creates a 
homoerotic gaze for “the naked male torso” and shows respect 
for matriarchal society and women’s active roles, which 
undercuts the traditional homophobia and sexism that 
underlies much of classical Hollywood cinema. [64! All of this 
is true. Yet the episode is troubling to me in the ways that it 
mostly reverses gender positions by making women more 
active and men more passive rather than sharing more 
equitable positions in regards to labor. 

By having the women conduct all the labor and men none, 
“Sanduga” resonates with the very same problems that the 
Bolsheviks had in creating women’s emancipation: women 
were introduced into the workforce, but the necessary 
infrastructure that was supposed to socialize domestic work 
away from the private sphere never materialized, therefore, 
creating a “double burden” of work for women. £65] Yet 
“Sanduga” represents this “double burden” in the most 
idealized of ways: smiling women who connect with one 
another across generations and families and gaze at beautiful 
male bodies while the men lay back and rest. It fails to 
represent the mandatory ingredient in creating equality: men 
contributing their own labor to the community and making it 
a truly communal endeavor. f 661 

To be fair to Eisenstein, it must be recalled that the episode 
was only supposed to represent primitive communism at 
work, not communism proper, so one can read the episode’s 
very short-comings in regards to equitable labor as one of its 






This episode reverses the 
gender looking-relations 
found at the beginning of 
“Maguey.” Here women 
gaze actively while men 
serve mostly as spectacle 
for the women’s looks. 



“Sanduga” emphasizes 
women’s labor as fostering 
their independence. 



Women’s labor also creates 
strong female bonds and 


very points. And, as we will see in my analysis of “Soldadera,” 
revolutionary gender roles and labor issues are represented 
quite differently, yet not entirely unproblematically, from 
those in “Sanduga.” Yet the very filming of “Sanduga,” its soft- 
focus, halo-like lighting, and curving, sensuous male and 
female bodies and faces, tends to undercut seeing the episode 
as anything other than as representative of a paradise fallen. 

Within the film as a whole, the idealized shooting of 
“Sanduga” serves a more thematically significant purpose of 
making it jarringly contrast with the hard-focus and angular, 
phallic forms that dominate “Maguey.” If “Sanduga” 
represents primitive communism, which Engels speaks about 
in The Origins of the Family, Private Property, and The State, 
“Maguey” represents its destruction by capitalism. It exposes 
how, with the growth of capitalism, the producers gradually 
lose control of their products as an exchange system begins to 
determine all social relations—thus alienating individuals 
from one another and their community. Producers no longer 
know what becomes of their product, “and the possibility 
arose that the product might some day be turned against the 
producers”—a possibility that “Maguey” exposes with the 
peons’ harvesting of pulque. f67l 

Initially, most noticeable is how the female labor of “Sanduga” 
has been replaced by the all-male labor of pulque production, 
showing how the Diaz regime has removed women from the 
means of production, suggesting that women lost their liberty 
precisely when primitive communal life transformed into 
relations of private property. Patriarchal society alters women 
from being an end-in-herself to a sexual commodity for men’s 
desires, as my earlier analysis of “Maguey” supports. In terms 
of the male workers, close-ups and medium shots accentuate 
the peons’ intensive labor of extracting the juice from the 
maguey plants that is fermented into pulque. But rather than 
fermenting the juice themselves, they take it to the hacienda 
where the hacendado oversees the pulque’s production. After 
fermentation is complete, the pulque is sold back to the peons 
where, according to Eisenstein’s scenario, it “drowns sorrows, 
inflames passions and makes pistols fly out of their 
holsters. ”[68] 

But these sorrows and passions are often caused by the 
alienating production system for harvesting pulque that keeps 
the peons dispossessed of their land and in a constant state of 
abject poverty. The phrase “pistols fly out of their holsters” is a 
double-entendre that further emphasizes how the pulque 
consumed by one of the hacendado’s men encouraged his rape 
of Maria and led to Sebastian’s armed rebellion. “Maguey” 
reveals how economic and sexual exploitation are a part of the 









fosters female communities, 
as in the marketplace. 
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intergenerational ties. 



But “Sanduga” also over¬ 
idealizes women’s labor 
and female community. 
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both domestic and 
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same economy. The peons’ inability to own the means of 
production of the pulque not only keeps the peons in a 
perpetually destitute state, but that allows the hacendado’s 
men to believe that they not only own the pulque but the 
laboring bodies that produce it. The commodity and the 
producer are conflated, making the peons a disposable 
product for the upper-class’s amusement. This general 
conflation of the human being with the commodity further 
explains the display of Maria before the hacendado’s men. 
Eisenstein’s intercutting of the hacendado’s men drinking 
pulque while gazing at Maria suggests the similar place that 
both the pulque and Maria occupy: things to be consumed 
either orally, visually, or sexually. 

The film’s next episode, “Soldadera,” strikes me as the film’s 
most interesting section, with its focus on the women who 
fought beside the revolutionaries between 1910 and 1911. It is 
also most problematic to analyze. Since Eisenstein was unable 
to shoot this episode, we only have his written scenario and 
random accompanying notes on it as sources to determine 
what might have appeared on film. Yet, as Harry Benshoff 
observes, 

“It is interesting to speculate whether this 
sequence would have proven to have been one of 
the earliest statements of feminist action to be seen 
in Soviet film.’ T6Ql 

Based on Eisenstein’s written scenario, “Soldadera” would 
have emphasized the revolutionary importance of women’s 
action and labor to enact revolutionary change. Yet rather 
than deeming such an outlook as “feminist,” I consider 
“Soldadera” to be more representative of an “anti-feminist” 
Bolshevik position that nonetheless acknowledged the 
importance of women’s liberation through class struggle. The 
episode represents one particular Bolshevik stance towards 
the woman question that dismissed “feminism” as “bourgeois 
feminism,” regarding it as a liability that would remove focus 
from the class struggle and undermine collective political 
action. Therefore, instead of “viewing the liberation of women 
as a desirable object in itself...,” this stance viewed “the 
mobilization of women in more instrumental terms as a 
potential contribution to the larger revolutionary struggle,” 
which is exactly what “Soldadera” seemed to set out to do. f 70 l 
Yet the scenario of “Soldadera” is interesting in the way that it 
predominantly focuses on the women while visually 
minimizing the men’s importance. So even though the episode 
adopts an “anti-feminist” Bolshevik position towards the 
woman question, its very structure would highlight the 
importance of the women’s actions and community in ways 
that usual adherents of such a position did not. 
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production. The Diaz 
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Contrasting with Maria in “Maguey,” the women of 
“Soldadera,” as a whole, take a more active stance by utilizing 
an interesting mixture of “masculine” and “feminine” traits to 
serve the Revolution. They take empty gun cartridges and 
allow their children to suck on them for a lack of candy .£71] 
They apply tortillas to the men’s wounds and fasten them with 
willow fibers. f 72 l In essence, the women take military objects 
(the cartridges) and domesticate them while seizing on the 
domestic (the tortillas) for military uses. Much like the unity 
of visions at the end of “Maguey” that establishes a 
revolutionary perception, the mixture of the domestic and the 
public suggests that the “masculine” and “feminine” spheres in 
revolutionary action are no longer mutually exclusive but 
must be fused for social progress to take place. 

This conflation of the “masculine” and “feminine” is 
particularly noteworthy when one keeps in mind that 
Eisenstein typically “uses the crossing and blurring of 
traditional gender lines to caricature figures he does not like 
[in his films]. ”[73] A 1 LaValley cites the “masculinized” 
women’s death battalion in October and Efrosinia’s “mannish” 
features and Vladimir’s “feminine” look in Ivan the Terrible as 
particular examples. [7 4] Although some exceptions to this 
rule can be found, such as Marfa’s final “masculine” image in 
The Old and New and Fyodor’s gender-bending dress and 
actions in Ivan, Part II, “Soldadera” offers Eisenstein’s most 
sustained and nuanced focus on the need to problematize 
traditional “masculine” and “feminine” roles in order to foster 
revolutionary activity .[75] And because “Soldadera” refuses 
separate gender spheres, it shows how women are no longer 
forced to choose between either having a family or a career, as 
patriarchal, capitalist ideology asserts, but they can do both, 
once-again as we have seen in “Sanduga.” 

Yet, like “Sanduga,” “Soldadera” exposes a “double burden” of 
work for the soldaderas by having them tend to both domestic 
labor and fighting in the revolution. Rather than lounging 
around as in “Sanduga,” men here are busy fighting. Yet, 
“Soldadera,” seems more aware of the “double-burden” 
imposed upon women than “Sanduga.” We see this in the way 
Eisenstein’s scenario describes Pancha, the soldadera whom 
the episode mainly focuses upon: 

“a machine-gun ribbon hangs across her shoulder, 

a big sack containing household utensils weighs 
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heavily on her back. ”[76] 

Pancha’s very image represents how this “double-burden” 
literally weighs on her back. “Soldadera” tends to emphasize 
hardship, privation, and suffering inflicted on the women by 
the revolution. This is not a fallen paradise like “Sanduga” but 
a transitory hell towards liberation. Yet through such suffering 
and pain, “Soldadera” seems to suggest how revolutionary 
activity nonetheless enacts important transformative changes 
upon traditional gender and familial roles that are necessary 
in creating a more egalitarian and just future. 

Que Viva Mexico! ultimately aims at transcending the limited 
categories of “masculine” and “feminine” by exposing how the 
experience of ecstasy allows all individuals to move beyond 
their gendered, racial, and socio-economic limits. Ecstasy is a 
moment when the self is no longer divided from its 
surroundings. It is not, however, simply the incorporation of 
the external into one’s “I” but a dissolution of the self into its 
surroundings, what Kaja Silverman deems 
“excorporative .” \ 77] As many Eisenstein scholars have noted, 
Eisenstein primarily viewed ecstasy in religious terms, “like 
the saint’s loss of self in the Other. ” [78] Individual control no 
longer exists, as the experience becomes totalistic, fusing 
consciousness with processes that exceed and determine the 
ego’s gendered, racial, and socio-economic limits. 

The fiesta, for Que Viva Mexico!, becomes an important site 
where people as a whole can temporarily gain access to 
ecstasy, which is why the film ends with the Day of the Dead. 
The holiday highlights the Mexican “vacillada”—where the 
ridiculous and the sublime, the masculine and the feminine, 
the spiritual and the animal intermix. [70] By challenging the 
categories and logic of patriarchal, capitalist Mexican society, 
Day of the Dead provides the potential to access collective 
ecstasy, where people can re-envision society as a totalistic 
whole and where more equitable and pleasurable structures 
can be established out of the exploitation of the present. 
Octavio Paz has most clearly noted the revolutionary potential 
of Day of the Dead in The Labyrinth of Solitude when stating, 

“It is ... a sudden immersion in the formless, in 
pure being. By means of the fiesta society frees 
itself from the norms it has established. It ridicules 
its gods, its principles, and its laws: it denies its 
own self. ”[80] 

In Que Viva Mexico!, Day of the Dead reveals how 
revolutionary potential lurks in the present moment—within 
every sugar skull, at the bottom of every cup of pulque, in 
between every musical chord. [8 l] Although the conflation of 







the “masculine” and the “feminine” seen in “Soldadera” is still 
far from the transcendence of such categories, the episode 
indicates a desire to move towards a better, more equitable 
future. What exactly this future will look like is not entirely 
certain, but the film suggests that it most definitely will not 
resemble those class and gender positions that constituted the 
bulk of “Maguey.” 

(Continued: U.S. Left critics and gendeii 
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30s Left critics and gender 

As we can see from my close analysis of Que Viva Mexico!, 

U.S. Left film critics were correct in asserting the importance 
of montage in their columns since it did indeed offer a more 
complex and radical structure for Eisenstein’s film than 
Hollywood continuity editing could provide. As stated before, 
when Upton Sinclair and Sol Lesser released Thunder Over 
Mexico, Left film critics denounced it as reducing the 
complexity of the original film into “a single unconnected 
romantic story” by making “Maguey” into Thunder Over 
Mexico’s central focus rather than having it be only one of six 
episodes as Eisenstein intended. f82l Although “Maguey” is a 
pivotal episode in Que Viva Mexico! in that it suggests the 
emergence of revolutionary perception and consciousness, it is 
still only a brief episode in the overall film. Thunder, 
therefore, tends to over-individuate the episode into a 
melodramatic structure between “good” peons and a “bad” 
hacendado without accounting for the wider socio-historical 
processes that led to the forms of exploitation that we witness. 
And in regards to gender issues, the male gaze that Que Viva 
Mexico! represents and questions is no longer understood 
within Thunder as historically class-contingent, but it is 
established as a transhistorical gendered norm. Because 
alternative socio-economic structures and looking-relations 
are not addressed (as the episodes of “Sanduga” and 
“Soldadera” would have done), the masculine gaze is 
unproblematically naturalized. 

But despite many 1930s Left film critics’ perceptive analyses of 
how Hollywood’s reliance upon continuity editing, spectacular 
mise-en-scene, and limited characterization would efface the 
radical politics of Que Viva Mexico!, they largely ignored the 
significant role gender played in the film’s structure. One 
might argue that 1930s U.S. Left film critics simply did not 
possess a theoretical outlook that would enable them to clearly 
articulate the ways in which patriarchal capitalism 
constructed “female” identities. However, as one searches 
through the archives of New Masses and Daily Worker, one 
notices women writers such as Meridel LeSueur, Josephine 
Herbst, Martha Millet, Mary Heaton Vorse, Rebecca Pitts, and 
Grace Hutchins who attempted more complex connections 
between gender and Marxist politics than U.S. Left film 
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criticism implies. ££3] Ella Winter traveled to the Soviet Union 
and reported on the abolition of sex discrimination in her 1933 
book, Red Virtue: Human Relationships in the New 
Russia. \841 Grace Hutchins offered a survey of women’s labor 
in the United States in her 1934 book, Women Who Work, 
where she distinctly linked her work with that of a Marxist 
tradition: 

"They [Marx and Engels] included in their analysis 
the first basic treatment of women’s status under 
capitalism and their statements are as true today 
as when they were made some eighty years ago. It 
remained for Lenin and the Soviet Union to point 
the way with inescapable clearness toward the true 
freedom of women in socialist society. "[85] 

Meridel LeSueur reported on the travails of unemployed 
women within New Masses and American Mercury in the 
early 1930s, suggesting that the Depression has affected them 
as significantly as men. [86] Such writings are important since, 
as Paula Rabinowitz points out, although no historic Left 
institution of the 1930s, whether it was the U.S. Communist 
Party, the AFL, or the CIO, ever emphasized a feminist 
program within its structure, “the early years of the decade 
had seen a surge of demands resonant with feminist goals 
...” [87] Yet such feminist goals were entirely absent from most 
U.S. Left film critics’ columns at the time, suggesting either a 
disconnection between these critics and the, mainly women, 
writers who investigated gender issues more thoroughly at the 
time, or a failure on Left film critics’ part to see how a focus on 
gender might benefit their ideological analysis of film. 

Rebecca Pitts’ article, “Women and Communism,” written in a 
19 February 1935 issue of New Masses, is particularly 
remarkable in the way that its Marxist analysis of female 
exploitation parallels the same observations made within Que 
Viva Mexico! Pitts uses Engels’ The Origin of the Family, 
Private Property, and The State to explore the importance of 
female labor in establishing women’s equality within the 
community. Similar to “Sanduga,” Pitts states, 

“In primitive times, and, indeed, until shortly 
before the dissolution of tribal communities, 
women were free, productive members of the 
group” because exchange relations had not yet 
usurped use value that placed people and not profit 
at the center of the community. f 881 


And as “Maguey” follows “Sanduga,” Pitts likewise follows 
with the observation, 
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“It is very interesting and important to notice that 
women lost their liberty precisely when primitive 
communal life broke down and private property 
developed. ’ T 8 q 1 

Removed from the workforce and regarded now as an 
exchange value between men, women are seen as men’s “own 
property, made for his personal use and pleasure. ”[qo] She 
continues, “From an end in herself she became a sexual 
commodity, a means to an end,” an observation echoed in 
“Maguey’s” focus on the rape of Maria. [oil Communism, for 
Pitts, is the only answer to help women regain their status as 
an ends in themselves since it is the only political system that 
acknowledges that both new economic and psychological 
foundations need to be created in order for women to truly 
realize their full potential.[92] Pitts looks to the Soviet Union 
not as an embodiment of communist principles but as offering 
“embryonic hints of the future,” just as Que Viva Mexico! 
looks to Day of the Dead as offering hints of a new future 
where both the economic and social order must change, in 
order for both class and gender equality to take place. In 
essence, Pitts’ article tracks the exact trajectory that Que Viva 
Mexico! takes, even though it is unclear if Pitts was even 
familiar with the film do^l 

Pitts’ article is important in the way it highlights how some 
members of the early 1930s U.S. Left were familiar with 
Engels’ text and had access to a sophisticated Marxist analysis 
of gender, which could have served as a productive theoretical 
tool for analyzing the gender implications of Que Viva Mexico! 
Yet such analysis remains largely absent within U.S. Left film 
criticism on the film. Pitts’ article was published a year after 
the Que Viva Mexico! debates subsided, so U.S. Left film 
critics could not use it in their analysis of the film. However, 
one can safely infer that at least some women on the U.S. Left 
were discussing this issue prior to Pitts’ article based on the 
books written that concerned an analysis of gender from a 
Marxist point of view: Agnes Smedley, Daughter of Earth 
(1929), Grace Lumpkin, To Make My Bread (1932); and Tillie 
Olsen’s, Yonnondio: From the Thirties. I94] Yet U.S. Left film 
critics show no evidence of engaging in a dialogue or even 
being familiar with such feminist discourses. 

The closest U.S. Left film criticism comes to noticing the 
importance of gender in Que Viva Mexico! is Morris Helprin’s 
1934 article for Experimental Cinema. Helprin actually spent 









Conflating “masculine” and 
“feminine” realms is also 
seen in “Fiesta,” here with 
the “feminine” preparation 
of David Liceaga, a 
matador, for a bullfight. 
David is having his hair 
done by his younger 
brother. 



Liceaga dresses in his 
elaborate costume. 



several months in Mexico to observe Eisenstein, providing 
him with a more in-depth knowledge of the film than most 
other Left film critics possessed. In this article, Helprin claims 
that Eisenstein discovered “the importance of woman’s 
position in that country,” which moved the film “from 
[originally being] a dimensionalized fresco to the presentation 
of a socio-logical problem” about the role and influence of 
women in various Mexican epochs. To5I Helprin cites 
“Sanduga” as representing female labor in a matrilineal 
society. Woman “tills the fields, barters in the market place 
and rules the home. Her husband is a procreative force and no 
more.’ To6] Furthermore. he notes the drastic change in gender 
focus in “Maguey,” “Here a phallic symbolism is engaged to 
emphasize the complete masculinity of the terrain” and 
episode. [07] His use of the term “phallic” to describe the 
episode is surprising since it indicates a vague awareness that 
gender is not merely limited to human bodies but to milieu— 
that gender is a part of the environment and its ideologies as 
well as of the characters. Ultimately, Helprin notes that 
Eisenstein “has recognized the part that woman plays in the 
social and economic life of the country and around this has 
constructed his film.’ ToHl Although her physical presence 
might not dominate all of the film’s episodes, “her influence is 
as subtle as the Indian’s overconquest and swallowing-up of 
his Spanish conqueror. ’’[gglHelprin’s last statement is 
revealing since it connects women’s presence within the film 
to an anti-colonial struggle, suggesting that at least one U.S. 
Left film critic saw how the two themes were intertwined. 

The question remains: How could other Left film critics, 
especially Seymour Stern, who spoke to Eisenstein more 
frequently than Helprin and who saw more outtakes than 
Helprin, barely notice the importance of gender at all? Their 
almost complete silence about gender within the film suggests 
a more systemic problem since Helprin’s article and the film’s 
synopsis published in Experimental Cinema in 1934 clearly 
showed Left film critics that gender was central to the film. 
One possible answer might be that many male Left film critics 
could only see, at best, the film’s metaphoric use of women to 
represent revolution, thus supporting Paula Rabinowitz’s 
observation in her book Labor and Desire that the 1930s male 
Left often considered gender issues as subsidiary to class 
issues. ITool When gender was brought to the forefront by the 
male Left, it was usually used metaphorically to represent 
class conflict by juxtaposing a masculine proletariat against an 
effeminized bourgeoisie. £101] 

U.S. Left film criticism seems to support Rabinowitz’s general 
observation about the historic Left’s metaphoric use of gender, 
with one important difference. On the rare occasion when 
these critics did mention women’s importance within 






Even during the bullfight 
itself, Eisenstein uses 
thousands of feet of film to 
chronicle Liceaga’s dance¬ 
like move, the butterfly 
pass. Jay Leyda’s footage 
reveals the amount of film 
taken of this action. 



Similarly, in “Maguey,” 
Eisenstein cuts between the 
hacendado’s daughter 
doing her hair before 
hunting down the peons ... 



...and the hacendado’s men 
dressing for violence. 

These images focus mainly 
on men engaging in 
“feminine” tasks before 
doing what seem 
exclusively “masculine” 
pursuits: bullfighting and the 
posse. Men become 
spectacles, encouraging a 
homoerotic vision of their 


Eisenstein’s film, they highlighted her as a metaphor for 
revolution, thus inverting the traditional way in which the 
historic Left often associated the “masculine” with the 
proletariat and the “feminine” with the bourgeoisie. In other 
words, Eisenstein’s film provoked Left film critics to invert 
women’s metaphoric role, while at the same time Que Viva 
Mexico! failed to make the critics notice the more complex 
ways in which women operated non-metaphorically in the 
film’s episodes. 

For example, in regards to “Soldadera,” Seymour Stern 
highlighted women’s metaphoric role by seeing its central 
character, Pancha, as representing the growing revolutionary 
consciousness of Mexico in traditional “feminine” ways. 
Pancha initially marries a man of Pancho Villa’s regime. But 
Eisenstein viewed Villa as a problematic revolutionary figure 
since he revolted more for his own self-interests than that of 
Mexico as a whole. Unable to submit his egocentrism for the 
Revolution, Villa warred unnecessarily against Zapata’s troops 
for the spoils of victory. After Pancha’s husband dies about 
three-quarters way through the episode, she immediately 
marries a Zapatista soldier and gives birth to a child. Pancha’s 
new marriage represents, for Eisenstein, “the conception that 
strength does not reside in dispute, but uniquely in the union 
of all the people against the forces of reaction.” fiQ2l Stern 
emphasizes Pancha’s role as child-bearer by indicating that 
the climax of “Soldadera” “is the birth of a child by one of the 
soldadera hiding in a freight car, intercut in parallel montage 
with the triumph of the 1910 revolution in the desert through 
which the train is speeding. ”£103} Not even mentioned by 
name in Stern’s article, Pancha’s “motherly” role as child- 
bearer effaces her complex actions that challenge the mutual 
exclusivity of “masculine” and “feminine” realms. Because 
Pancha hovers between gender binaries, she occupies a liminal 
position that most working-class women held and the male 
historic Left had difficulty identifying: 

“... not fully feminine because she works, neither is 
she a worker, because she does women’s work. Her 
body is a site of the dual labor of productivity and 
reproduction and so appears outside the divisions 
constituting knowledge. ’’[104J 

Left film critics' effacing women’s more complex roles in Que 
Viva Mexico! is representative of their common belief that 
gender must function in a traditional or in a limited 
metaphoric way, in order to serve class solidarity. If it became 
a point of investigation in itself, it risked disrupting its 
metaphorical use in defining social classes. Pancha must 
remain unnamed in Stern’s article, since to assert her 
individuality would de-emphasize her metaphoric role in the 








bodies and pursuits. 
“Soldadera,” on the other 
hand, mainly focuses on 
women merging 
“masculine” / “feminine” 
realms in war. It is 
debatable if the women’s 
bodies would have been as 
spectacularized as these 
men’s. 



Day of the Dead plays an 
important role in the film’s 
epilogue, which shows how 
the festival can create 
ecstasy: a moment when 
the self is no longer divided 
from its surrounding. 



The holiday highlights the 
Mexican “vacillada” where 
the ridiculous and the 
sublime, the masculine and 
the feminine, the spiritual 
and the animal intermix. 


Revolution. 

But more often than investigating the metaphoric role of 
gender in the film, Left film critics metaphorically gendered 
their own description of the film. Sol Lesser’s editing of 
Thunder Over Mexico was considered, “THE RAPE OF ‘QUE 
VIVA MEXICO!'” making Thunder Over Mexico into “an 
emasculated fragment of Eisenstein’s original 
scenario. ..’ Tio^l Reduced from a potentially “manly” status, 
Que Viva Mexico! had been violated to become the 
(ef)feminized Thunder Over Mexico. Yet other critics 
considered Que Viva Mexico! as originally an object of 
feminine beauty despoiled by Lesser’s editing. Herman G. 
Weinberg in a June 1933 article for The Modern Monthly 
believed that Que Viva Mexico! possessed “ravishing physical 
beauty” that “‘died of an abortion’ performed by murderous 
hacks. ’ T106I Yet Weinberg continues to describe those 
“murderous hacks” as people “who had no more feeling for its 
[Que Viva Mexico!’ s] greatness of conception than so many 
mercenary ‘mid-wives. ’”£107] 

The various uses of “feminine” language in Weinberg’s article 
indicate that the “feminine” could be metaphorically applied 
both positively and negatively by Left film critics. The 
“feminine” is both violated and violator. It is the pristine 
object to be gazed at, but it is vulnerable to violation due to its 
objectified status. But if the “feminine” becomes active, it is 
then deemed a “mercenary mid-wife.” Within these 
descriptions of the film, we notice the assumptions made by 
many Left film critics who want to associate the “feminine” 
with the objectified and also see it as a threat when it takes on 
an active status—hence the threat of the bourgeoisie, which is 
deemed “feminine” by the Left yet nonetheless actively 
controls U.S. politics and economics. 

The concern of many male Left film critics to pose the 
“feminine” in such limited positions suggests a desire by them 
to pin down “woman” and the “feminine” in reductive ways in 
response to the newly predominant discourses of Hollywood, 
fashion, and the cosmetics industry that destabilized gender 
identities. By asserting women’s ability to purchase a certain 
gendered look, these materialistic discourses undercut the 
older belief that gender was “naturally” connected to one’s sex. 
As various feminist scholars like Kathy Peiss, Janet Staiger, 
Nan Enstad, and Shelley Stamp have shown, women became a 
central focus for the new consumer culture arising between 
1880 and 1920.1108] Sarah Berry notes how Hollywood 
marketing became intertwined with the fashion industry in 
the 1930s, which “contradicted older notions that a woman’s 
social status was defined by her father’s or husband’s social 
position. ’ T ioqI A few Left film critics were well aware how 











By challenging the 
categories and logic of 
patriarchal, capitalist 
Mexican society, Day of the 
Dead provides the potential 
to access collective ecstasy 
where people can re-vision 
society as a totalistic whole 
and where more equitable 
and pleasurable structures 
can be established. The 
recurrent motifs of the trinity 
and the circle dominate the 
epilogue, suggesting both 
(political and personal) 
resurrection (trinity) and a 
totalistic outlook (circle). 



Instead of seeing death and 
life as opposed to one 
another, the festival shows 
how birth and death are 
interconnected, as is seen 
with the little girl eating the 
sugar skull. 


Hollywood’s growing links to other materialistic industries 
actually destabilized traditional representations of women on 
the screen. Lewis Jacobs observes in his 1939 work The Rise of 
the American Film how 

“short skirts, boyish figures, silk stockings, step- 
ins, cigarettes, and drinking not only emancipated 
the modern girl from ‘woman’s passive role’ but 
freed her for masculine pursuits as well. ’ Tirol 

Although Jacobs’ observation suggests more of a role-reversal 
than an ultimate destabilization of the categories themselves, 
he indicates how “masculine” gender positions were open to 
women because of consumer discourses found on the 
Hollywood screen. Yet, despite consumerism’s ability to 
emancipate women from “passive” roles, 1930s Left film 
critics realized that such “independence” came with a price: 
Self-commodification precluded collective action and a 
systemic understanding of capitalism’s processes as a whole. 

Because they saw it as asserting individual desires over 
collective action, many Left film critics found the “women’s 
independence” asserted by consumer discourses as a 
conservative ideology. With a consumerist ideology, one could 
safely focus on individual wants and needs because such an 
attitude left the social processes that create such desires and 
the very concept of the “individual” unexamined. Yet these 
Left critics largely failed to see the dialectical nature at work in 
consumer discourses’ appeal for women. On the positive side 
"women’s embrace of style, fashion, romance, and mixed-sex 
fun could be a source of autonomy [from patriarchal familial 
structures] and pleasure as well as a cause of their continuing 
oppression.” And, in regards to working-class women, they 
could use aspects of commercial culture to productively 
inform their political practices and foster a politicized 
community as well as escape from addressing larger socio¬ 
economic issues, full 

Despite some of their legitimate ideological objections against 
a consumer-based practice of liberation, U.S. Left film critics 
were also personally unsettled by the numerous 
representations of powerful female figures in women-centered 
films that challenged their patriarchal authority and 
heterosexual assumptions. As a result, 

the new leisure culture changed the definitions of 
female identity in relation to the family, 
superimposing the values of motherhood and 
domesticity with the appeals of pleasure, glamour, 
and eroticism. ”[ii2l 

Mike Gold, who reported on Hollywood during the late 1930s, 







Through its totalistic vision, 
the epilogue shows how the 
fiesta turns traditional 
norms and structures 
upside-down. 



The fiesta exposes the 
military... 



... the police ... 


vented his frustration in a May 1937 column for the Daily 
Worker, where he critiqued the mothers who dragged their 
little girls to Hollywood to become the next Shirley Temple. 
Instead of learning proper “feminine” roles, these girls have 
“been taught all the worst mannerisms of a ham actress—to be 
consciously coquettish, vain, cute, and cunning. ”£113] 
Hollywood infuses these girls with a sense of “artificiality,” as 
Gold deems it, a knowledge about the performativity of 
“femininity” that Gold supposes does not exist outside the 
culture industry’s influence. But Gold’s real concern is not for 
the girls’ well-being but for the men who have to deal with 
them later in life. He asks: 

“Will any hard-working man want to marry a wife 
who has graduated from such training?” [11 4] 

Similarly, Robert Forsythe, normally one of the more 
sophisticated of U.S. Left film critics, throws a veritable 
tantrum about Mae West in his revealingly titled article, “Mae 
West: A Treaty on Decay.” According to Forsythe, West’s overt 
sexuality represents nothing less than “the breakdown of 
capitalist civilization ... [and] symbolizes the end of an 
epoch. ”£115] Forsythe does not represent female sexuality and 
desire as anything of value in themselves, but only 
representative of a decaying bourgeois age where “real” men 
have lost control. His column continues in an increasingly 
homophobic bent by seeing West’s sexuality opening the door 
to homosexual license. He writes, 

“If I make a point at all in this respect it would be 
to indicate that introversion [homosexuality] is 
essentially a class ailment and the direct result of a 
sybaritic life which finally results in profound 
boredom for lack of any further possible 
stimulation or titillation.’ Tnfil 

Therefore, anything other than heterosexual male desire is 
deemed as aberrant and symbolic of all that is wrong with 
capitalism. One can perhaps better understand, but not 
defend, Forsythe’s volatility when one keeps in mind that, he 
is writing at a time when heterosexual males feel most 
vulnerable and disempowered both economically and socially, 
at least, in terms of filmic representations. For during this 
time, as David Lugowski has analyzed gay representation in 
depression-era U.S. culture, 

“Hollywood is at its most queer [in terms of filmic 
representations] from early 1932 to mid-1934, a 
period that corresponds to the worst years of the 
Depression. ”£117] 


I highlight Gold’s and Forsythe’s articles not because I think 









... and the bourgeoisie as 
life-denying forces, merely 
skulls of humanity that lack 
any life-force of their own. 



The fiesta also exposes 
how those in power attempt 
to prevent the libidinal 
desires of those under 
them. (Yet this image has a 
potential to be an inside 
joke: Eisenstein’s own 
desire to reject normative 
heterosexuality that usually 
predominates in films). 



that they are necessarily representative of U.S. Left film 
criticism’s attitudes towards women and gender issues as a 
whole. Instead, the articles represent extreme examples of a 
general male anxiety that permeates the columns of U.S. Left 
film criticism. As I have shown, there were other critics like 
Lewis Jacobs and Morris Helprin who held more 
accommodating attitudes towards the analysis of gender in 
their writings. Yet by juxtaposing U.S. Left film criticism with 
insights made by Rebecca Pitts and the representations within 
Eisenstein’s Mexican footage, we can see that U.S. Left film 
criticism never accessed more sophisticated discourses 
available at the time that interwove gender and class analysis. 

Although U.S. Left film critics could identify the reified ways 
in which leisure discourses asserted women’s “independence,” 
their reluctance to adopt a more materialist understanding of 
gender might also be related to their own fears as men. At a 
time when many men were displaced from their traditional 
breadwinning positions due to mass unemployment, at a time 
when new consumer discourses emphasized women’s 
independence from home and men, at a time when Hollywood 
offered its most queer representations of gender within film, 
one cannot help but feel that the absence of gender in male 
Left film columns might have been an intentional silence to 
ignore how these historic conditions challenged their very 
sense of “masculinity.” And, in order to distance Eisenstein’s 
anti-Hollywood film from such practices, these critics might 
have, consciously or unconsciously, minimized in their own 
columns the importance of gender, and homoeroticism, found 
within the film’s scenario and footage. 

In this article, I have tried to emphasize three distinct but 
interrelated points: 

1. to identify the complex ideological analysis that U.S. Left 
film criticism held in interpreting the importance of 
montage’s ability to offer more systemic understandings 
of class exploitation and resistance than Hollywood 
cinema could provide; 

2. to suggest how Eisenstein’s Mexican footage possessed 
an even more complex montage structure than Left film 
critics identified in their columns by representing the 
inextricable links between gender and class equality; and 

3. to explore the multivalent yet problematic ways in which 
U.S. Left film critics addressed gender within their 
columns. 

By juxtaposing my analysis of Que Viva Mexico!, U.S. Left film 
criticism, and Marxist women writers, I hope to have offered 
an initial understanding of how gender played a much more 
multivalent role in the cultural and political workings of 1930s 


The final image of the 




epilogue was to be of a 
smiling child looking out to 
the audience. As Eisenstein 
writes, “A gay little Indian 
carefully removes his 
death-mask and smiles a 
contagious smile — he 
impersonates the new 
growing Mexico.” 

Left than has normally been assumed. Much more work needs 
to be done in placing the 1930s in our historical and cultural 
Imaginary, as well as in developing our understanding of 
Eisenstein’s works from this time. Like Eisenstein’s 
uncompleted film, I have assembled some fragments from this 
rich decade into a hopefully productive assemblage in order to 
indicate where more in-depth scholarship might want to 
follow. 

(Continued: Notes') 
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On the night before my basic training's final physical training 
test, the senior drill instructor, Sergeant Vasques, ordered the 
entire company out into the hallway. In the middle of the 
hallway he had placed a television monitor and a VCR, and he 
ordered us all to sit in front of it. "You know how after you 
watch a kung fu movie, you feel like you're a bad 
motherfucker?" he said. "You go outside and kick trash cans 
and maybe you fight with your friends, because you feel like 
nothing can stop you, like you're Bruce Lee? Well, tonight 
you're all going to watch Bruce Lee. And tomorrow you're all 
going to pass that test, because you're going to be Bruce Lee." 

Then he turned on the VCR and we watched Bruce Lee 
perform impossible feats of martial arts prowess in Enter the 
Dragon. After the film, we were so intoxicated with our newly 
found sense of invincibility and anticipation of the test to 
come that we stayed up all night long "kungfu-ing" each other. 
This happened in 1986. Although I can no longer remember 
whether we all managed to pass the test the next day or not, I 
can still remember the physical rush of empowerment that 
prompted us all to stay up fighting in the hallway after the 
film. In fact, the physical aspects of that night — the physical 
virtuosity of Lee, our own kung-fu fights, and the intensity of 
the following PT test — remain among my most vivid 
memories of basic training. 

I think that to some extent the vicarious association we 
achieved through watching Bruce Lee that evening did not 
happen just mentally. Our mental association with the 
invincible character we saw on screen expressed itself through 
our own physical actions as we consciously attempted to 
recreate elements of Lee's movement within our own bodies. 
This physical recreation of movement, in turn, constituted a 








type of muscular memory. 



If critics emphasize the 
star's body and physique, 
they may underestimate 
bodily motion's effect on 
audience response. Arnold 
Schwarzenegger began as 
a body builder, his role in 
his first film Stay Hungry. 
He went on to play action 
heroes, but he has never 
been known for his martial 
arts skills in the way that 
Steven Seagal and Jackie 
Chan have. 



The term "movement" 
implies continuous spatial 
and temporal flow. Martial 
arts practitioners wear 
loose fitting clothing that 


In this essay, I wish to address the degree to which this type of 
muscular memory plays a role in communicating aesthetic 
concepts. That is, bodily memory itself allows a certain type of 
communication to take place, and this communication itself 
may involve aesthetic concepts inexpressible through other 
medium. 

Paul Connerton describes bodily re-creations similar to those 
my fellow soldiers and I performed as "bodily practice" (72). 
He offers the supposition that bodily memory itself becomes 
expressed through some type of "action" or "practice" — that 
is, by doing something. This doing inherently involves some 
type of bodily motion. And such motion is central to my 
discussion of the action film. However, before talking about 
action cinema proper, let me clarify several obscuring notions 
in film studies about the action genre. 

Present scholarship on the action film usually understates 
bodily movement's effect on audience response. In fact, even 
essays about the action film that do not directly address 
questions of the action sequences' physicality still tend to use 
language which dismisses the movement inherent in those 
sequences. For instance, when Justin Wyatt discusses the 
primacy of marketing for "high concept" films (of which action 
films form a sub-group), he writes, 

"... high concept can be identified through the 
surface appearance of the films: a high tech visual 
style and production design which are self- 
conscious to the extent that the physical perfection 
of the film's visuals sometimes 'freezes' the 
narrative in its tracks." (25) 

In contrast, by describing the primacy of movement in several 
action sequences that occur in high concept films, I reconsider 
to what extent these action sequences actually "freeze" the 
narrative, or to what extent the narrative itself is primarily 
focused on them. 

Essays that addresses the actor's or star's body and physique 
likewise tends to understate bodily motion's effects on 
audience response. Instead, scholarship in this area has 
focused more on issues pertaining to a passive body-on- 
display. In this vein, action heroes often are described in 
terms of their musculature. Audience pleasure in watching 
action heroes is then described in terms of muscular display, 
of beautiful bodies displayed and gazed upon. Thus Yvonne 
Tasker describes action cinema as "muscular cinema" and 
coins the term "musculinity" to describe "a physical definition 
of masculinity in terms of a developed musculature ... not 












does not exmphasize body 
and physique, as seen here 
in the practice of hapkido. 



The sergeant in basic 
training did not want us to 
look like Bruce Lee but to 
act like him, to feel we 
could perform like his 
character and emulate the 
unstoppable nature of the 
action we saw. 



Jackie Chan is known not 
for his muscularity but for 
his martial arts skill and his 
daring as a stunt man. 

Here, in Rumble in the 
Bronx, the thrill comes from 
seeing him fly through the 
air. 


limited to the male body" (3). She describes muscular action 
heroes as "pin-ups," defined in part by "an insistent imagery 
which stresses hardness" (Tasker 77). For her, the action in 
action films (or muscular cinema) remains secondary to the 
display of muscular bodies: 

"...any display of the male body needs to be 
compensated for by the suggestion of action. Thus 
sports pin-ups and the portrayal of the feats of 
near-naked action heroes both offer the body as to- 
be-looked-at whilst refusing the 'femininity' 
implied by that quite passive position." (Tasker 77, 
citing Richard Dyer) 

Problematically, to focus on the action hero's muscular nature 
denies the primacy of motion inherent in the genre's "action" 
nature. While an action hero or heroine's muscularity often 
contributes much to the pleasure of watching an action film, I 
argue that in martial arts films the muscularity of an action 
hero's body plays a secondary role to the very fact of bodies in 
motion. Surely high concept action film stars do consciously 
display their muscular physique for viewing pleasure. But the 
critical language used to analyze action films often remains 
too static in nature. The critic may describe frozen moments 
or single images from a moving sequence. But without an 
adequate description of movement, scholarship in the area 
often cannot adequately describe much of the action it seeks to 
address. 

Movement vs. muscularity 

At this point, I want to establish a clear distinction between 
muscularity and movement. Muscles constitute part of human 
beings' physical makeup. Muscularity indicates the degree to 
which people develop these muscles and display them as 
developed. Muscles are the engines that allow the human body 
to move. However, in film criticism, movement itself does not 
inform the concept of muscularity. Discussions of actors' 
human muscularity tend to delineate a static, "pin-up" style of 
display that is frozen in time and space. The very definition of 
muscularity thus limits the critical presentation of movement 
to a series of static frames. Indeed, those frames can be 
described in terms of muscularity. However, such writing 
necessarily underrates or omits altogether analyzing 
musculature's potential for movement. 

Film movement consists of more than a series of static, frozen 
frames displayed one after another. Movement implies a 
continuity between frames. This continuity is more than a 
sequence of static moments; instead, the term "movement" 
itself implies continuous spatial and temporal flow. This is a 






A fight scene from Rumble 
in the Bronx... 



... shows how Jackie 
Chan's fight choreography 
is highly stylized and... 



... how the characters in 
Chan's films rarely seem 
injured as a result of the 
fight. Such scenes have a 
fantastical element and 
often incorporate 20 to 30 
fight moves. 


way of conceptualizing movement that stands as inherently 
incompatible with descriptions of frozen moments. For this 
reason, any critical discussion of actors' movement must 
develop a whole other argument separate from considering 
muscularity. For example, many dancers have lithe, muscular 
bodies pleasing to view; however, the dancer's movement 
makes him or her a dancer, not muscularity. In constitutive 
terms, muscles support and create movement, but they do not 
constitute the movement itself. 

To be sure, dancers and martial arts stars do display their 
muscularity. Bruce Lee, for instance, has often been depicted 
in various states of undress, flexing his well-conditioned 
musculature. This does not imply, however, that the primary 
aesthetic in Bruce Lee's films entails a passive display of this 
physique in "pin-up" form. Sergeant Vasques did not show 
Enter the Dragon to encourage us to emulate Bruce Lee's 
body; rather he wanted us to emulate the actions of the 
invincible martial artist we saw on screen. That is, we were not 
encouraged to look like Bruce Lee, nor meant to feel that we 
should look like Bruce Lee's character, nor encouraged to 
focus our attention on Bruce Lee's body. Rather the sergeant 
encouraged us to act like Bruce Lee or to feel as if we could 
perform like Bruce Lee's character. In short, he wanted us to 
emulate the unstoppable nature of the action we saw. That 
evening in basic training primarily focused on the degree to 
which we could physically appreciate Bruce Lee's apparent 
willpower and virtuosity of movement. The sergeant hoped 
that we could re-create some aspects of that power in the next 
day's test. Nevertheless, because Bruce Lee conspicuously 
displays his physique, any discussion of movement in Bruce 
Lee's martial arts films can easily become confused with issues 
of muscularity. For this reason, I have chosen to focus my 
discussion on other actors, particularly Steven Seagal and 
Jackie Chan. 

I have chosen this focus for three reasons. First, Seagal and 
Chan have become famous action film stars not for how they 
look but for what they can do. Although both clearly keep in 
good shape, neither are "muscular" in the manner of 
bodybuilding action stars such as Jean Claude van Damme, 
Sylvester Stallone, or Arnold Schwarzenegger. Indeed, any 
adequate critical analysis of Seagal's or Chan's films could not 
just describe the actors' muscularity without addressing their 
skills as martial artists and/or stunt men. That is, the two 
actors' proficiency as martial artists and/or stunt men largely 
eclipses the degree to which they are or are not "muscular." 

Second, the filmed fights of Seagal and Chan exist on opposite 
ends of what I call the "reality spectrum" of mimetic fights. 
Such a "reality spectrum" partly derives from the displayed 





The climactic fight scene in 
Conan is created in the 
editing, by a collage of 
single unrelated attacks. 


consequences of the fighters' movement. In a Jackie Chan 
fight, for instance, the characters rarely seem seriously injured 
as a result of the fight. In a Steven Seagal fight, on the other 
hand, the characters are almost always graphically shown as 
seriously injured, maimed, and even killed as a result of the 
fight. Seagal's fights, for the most part, are specifically staged 
and shot to look and feel like "real" fights. This shapes the 
films' marketing strategy. The audience knows that Seagal is a 
highly trained martial artist who claims to have been in many 
"real" fights. He is quoted as saying: 

"... many, many different kinds of people came to 
discredit me, kick ass or kill me, and it never lasted 
more than a few seconds. And I'm not the one who 
got hurt or carried away." (Richman 306) 

In the same fast-paced, decisive way, Seagal's films rarely 
incorporate more than three or four moves in any given fight 
sequence, and the filmed fights themselves are rapid and often 
have brutal conclusions. 

In contrast, in a single fight sequence, Jackie Chan's filmed 
fights often incorporate up to twenty or even thirty individual 
movements. These fight sequences have been described as 
evolving directly from the highly stylized movements of 
Chinese Peking Opera (Cinema of Vengeance). Thus they 
represent the opposite — or stylized — end of the reality 
spectrum from Steven Seagal's filmed fights. (I leave it up to 
the reader to decide whether or not these opposite ends 
necessarily indicate something about the rest of the 
spectrum.) 


In reference to genre studies of the action film, many critics 
often assume that fight sequences are constructed in the 
editing. And while this may pertain to some fights — especially 
those involving unskilled fighters — I argue that in martial 
arts films in particular, the editing serves not to construct 
movement talent where it does not exist, but rather to 
highlight the actor's movement talents as existing even beyond 
the editing. 


My point is that elements of reality and stylization never 
remain entirely separate in mimetically representational 
fights. To prove this, I will describe elements of rhythmic 
stylization in Steven Seagal's fights, and elements of real 
danger in Jackie Chan's. In a subsequent JUMP CUT article, 
"Violent Dances in Martial Arts Films." I will advance this 
analysis of kinesthetics and bodily memory by analyzing 
martial arts sequences from the films of Jackie Chan. 


Certainly a director can create a fight sequence by editing 
together a series of otherwise unconnected attacks and 




defenses. A good example of this occurs in the notoriously 
"muscular" film Conan the Barbarian (1981). The longest 
uncut attack sequence in this film consists of a three-move 
series in which Conan (Arnold Schwarzenegger) and Rexor 
clash their swords together three times on the high line. The 
climactic battle scene between the forces of Thulsa Doom 
(James Earl Jones) and Conan (Schwarzenegger) is created by 
editing a collage of unrelated single attacks. The effect reads 
very much like this: "attack"— cut — "attack" — cut — "close 
up on blood" — cut — "attack," and so on. 

This combination of editing and swordfights has nothing to do 
with any true attacks or parries, but rather it simply consists 
of a series of sword-bashes incorporated into the final editing- 
created fight. Steven Seagal and Jackie Chan's fight sequences 
bear almost no resemblance to such a postproduction-created 
fight. Steven Seagal executes authentic attack and parry 
techniques from the martial arts forms Aikido and Escrima, 
which in their filmed form can extend up to ten attack-parry 
reprises between edited cuts. Likewise, Jackie Chan's films 
incorporate authentic techniques from a wide range of martial 
arts including Wing-Chun and Hapkido; the filmed version of 
such techniques may extend up to a staggering twenty or 
thirty attack-parry reprises between edited cuts. I argue that 
the execution of these prolonged fighting sequences is not 
created through postproduction editing. Instead, the editing 
itself serves to highlight the performers' movement virtuosity. 

(ContinuediFiaht choreography and kinesthetics') 
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Fight choreography and kinesthetics 



In films like The Legend of 
Zorro, fight scenes tell a 
story, depict combat 
through codified 
movements, and draw on 
the social and historical 
meaning of what 
"swordplay" represents. 



Japanese Kabuki plays use 
a highly stylized form of 
fight representation called 
tachimawari. Here fights are 
performed as a sort of 


Because the static language of muscularity cannot adequately 
address concepts of movement, we need to find another form 
of discourse to describe these concepts. For such a purpose, 
stage and screen fight directors routinely use musical 
terminology to describe the rhythmic nature of many 
theatrical fights. Legendary fight director William Hobbs 
describes fight choreography in terms of "Fight Orchestration" 
(53). Likewise, fight director Dale Anthony Girard describes 
"The Sounds of Violence" (445), and fight director J. Allen 
Suddeth writes about "phrasing in fight choreography," as well 
as "patterns and tempo/rhythms," and "the music in the 
blades" (68-77). This sort of language describes 
choreographed martial movement in musical terms, which 
provides a useful alternative to static description. 

Theatrical fights differ from "real" fights partly because they 
try to convey a story. A theatrical fight is designed to be 
"intelligible" to an audience. That is to say, a theatrical fight is 
specifically constructed so that an audience can clearly see and 
hear what is going on. A real fight's tactics, however, often 
result in the complete opposite — since an actual combatant 
would face a severe disadvantage if his opponent could see 
what was about to happen. Real fights often involve hiding an 
attack until the moment it is launched. Any "real" fighter 
wants a single attack or series of attacks to damage or disable 
an opponent before the defender can counter. 

Clearly, a theatrical fight has a very different purpose from a 
real fight. In essence, theatrical fights represent real fights in a 
codified way. The theatrical fights are designed to convey a 
narrative story of conflict through representational 
movement. This means that any time a fight's primary 
purpose ceases to be about actually damaging an opponent 
and begins to entail presenting a movement-story to a viewing 
audience, a certain amount of stylization automatically is 
employed. One important aesthetic aspect of this stylization 
then becomes the musicality of the fight itself. 

"The illusion of 'the real thing' is best achieved 
when not only what the audience sees but what it 
hears and feels carries a ring of truth; when not 










musical dance. 



Practiced martial movement 
is different from unpracticed 
martial movement, insofar 
as the former implies a 
certain investment of time 
and training while the latter 
can simply result from one's 
reaction to desperate 
circumstances. Here, the 
practice of aikido, which 
often relies on joint locks. 


Shot analysis of the fight 
choreography in Steven 
Seagal's Out for Justice 



1. A combat sequence - 
which Seagal’s character 
easily wins - opens the film, 
establishing martial skill as 
a central theme. Similar 
opening scenes are 
common to many action 


only the look of the staged fight but the music of 
that fight — the held and released breaths, the 
running steps, the clang of metal, the voluntary 
and 'involuntary' vocal sounds, the lines and 
dialogue, the response to injury — combine to 
produce a vivid and believable impression. (Girard 
445, citing Raphael) 

The degree of stylization varies considerably depending on the 
medium or concept used. For instance, Japanese Kabuki plays 
use a highly stylized form of fight representation called 
tachimawari in which fights are performed as a sort of 
musical dance. Likewise, Chinese Beijing Opera combat 
involves a highly stylized display of acrobatics set to musical 
accompaniment. However, no matter how extreme the form, 
some degree of stylization and musicality always function in 
choreographed fights; and these fights themselves act as a sort 
of movement-narrative. This kind of narrative can convey the 
story of the fight through movement alone. 

Whenever stylization and musicality become expressed 
through a human body, a type of expressive movement is 
created that functions in many ways like dance. And from 
dance, we can get another concept particularly useful for 
describing the fight sequences in action films. A concept of 
kinesthetics (or kinaesthetics) exists principally in the realm 
of dance analysis and has become fundamental to any 
description of choreographed movement. It is a complex idea 
consisting of many different interwoven and related theories, 
including the interrelated topics of metakinesis and muscular 
sympathy. 

Metakinesis, as the term implies, is the process of transferring 
something through the medium of movement. A forerunner in 
this area of movement analysis, John Martin, describes 
metakinesis this way: 

"Movement, then, in and of itself is a medium for 
the transference of an aesthetic and emotional 
concept from the unconscious of one individual to 
that of another. This should not be as strange an 
idea as it seems to be. Back as far as Plato, and 
perhaps farther, it has been toyed with by the 
metaphysical philosophers. Kinesis is the name 
they gave to physical movement; we find that there 
is correlated with kinesis a supposed psychic 
accompaniment called metakinesis, this 
correlation growing from the theory that the 
physical and the psychical are merely two aspects 
of a single underlying reality. We are not here 
concerned with theories of metaphysics, and it 




films. 



2. An early action sequence 
again shows Seagal’s 
character, Gino, easily 
outmatching opponents. 
Here Seagal uses a wrist 
lock to disarm a man who 
had been pointing a gun at 
him. As guns are visual 
markers of power, the ease 
of the disarm marks Gino 
as especially dominant. 



3. Special effects - here a 
meat cleaver embedded in 
a prosthetic hand - allow a 
kinesthetic revulsion for 
abnormality. Intellectual 
knowledge that the effect 
isn’t “real” tempers viewers' 
physical response. 


makes very little difference what we may choose to 
believe about the relation in general between the 
physical and the psychical. It is extremely 
important, however, that we see in the dance the 
relation that exists between physical movement 
and mental — or psychical, if you will — intention." 
(13-14) 

Although this passage primarily addresses issues related to 
modern dance, Martin's definition of metakinesis can also 
describe elements of choreographed martial movement. 
Martial movements intended to be seen necessarily have an 
expressive design. The movement itself aims to convey a story 
or narrative. For example, a simple movement-narrative 
might enact something like, "Good guy throws a punch and 
hits bad guy in the nose." If I describe such a simple action in 
terms of movement-narrative, at first glance my strategy may 
seem too obvious or overly analytical. But the basis premise 
this example serves to demonstrate is crucial — that 
movement itself can be the medium through which a martial 
narrative is transferred. And this kind of analysis serves as an 
important basis for understanding other aspects of 
metakinesis in relation to martial movement. A key critical 
question then becomes this: If movement itself can act as the 
medium for transferring narration, what else can movement 
transfer? Martin's definition of metakinesis also implies 
transferring "aesthetic and emotional concept[s]." What, then, 
do these concepts comprise? 

One of these concepts related to martial movement entails a 
romanticized empowerment relative to a displayed level of 
skill and training. Practiced martial movement is different 
from unpracticed martial movement, insofar as the former 
implies a certain investment of time and training while the 
latter can simply result from one's reaction to desperate 
circumstances. Practiced martial movement can, in fact, 
deserve the label "martial art." Here, the term "art" in 
reference to movement qualifies the movement as specifically 
skilled or practiced. The time and training of practiced martial 
movement, in turn, implies a certain level of readiness for 
physical confrontation and thus results in the fighter's 
empowerment through increased movement potential. 

Such physical empowerment also includes certain romantic 
aspects anchored in the past. Paul Connerton describes 
practiced movement as a form of "memory": 

"Many forms of habitual skilled remembering 
illustrate a keeping of the past in mind that, 
without ever adverting to its historical origin, 
nevertheless reenacts the past in our present 








4. Aikido practitioners use 
joint locks to control 
opponents. Here an arm 
bar creates a kinesthetic 
impact in the viewer that is 
different from the impact 
created by the special 
effects meat-cleaver- 
through-hand seen in the 
background. Both images 
involve pain and both 
create a certain cinema of 
attractions, yet each has a 
movement that “feels” 
different. 



5. A prolonged bar fight 
provides the film's main 
action sequence. The 
choreography is neatly 
book-ended by showing the 
same man shoved into the 
same phone booth. This 
creates a structured way for 
audience members to 
“read” the fight within the 
film's overall narrative. 


conduct. In habitual memory the past is, as it were, 
sedimented in the body." (72) 

The practice of martial arts, in fact, seeks in part to make 
martial movement instantaneous and reaction habitual. 
Practicing martial arts has as one of its goals supplanting 
conscious thought with physical reaction. This "habitual 
skilled remembering," in Connerton's terms, then "reenacts" 
aspects of the movement's "historical origin." That is, certain 
types of movement (or "bodily practice" to use Connerton's 
terms [72]) may evoke romantic or idealized aspects of the 
historical origin of movement forms. 

Take, for example, staged swordplay — in theater, in child's 
play, or on screen. Swinging a sword might evoke images of 
knights on horseback or mythical heroes slaying dragons. 
Specific images of knights or heroes do not necessarily get 
evoked through the movement of swinging a sword, but the 
potential to invoke aspects of these images always exists 
within the movement itself. In other words, movement has the 
potential to reenact elements related to the historical origin of 
the movement itself. Since memory is "sedimented in the 
body," bodily movement can evoke memories of that 
movement's historic origins. The act of swinging a sword thus 
has the potential to invoke images from the history of 
swordplay. And since swordplay itself has become widely 
romanticized in history through art and literature as well as 
through the more general cultural and psychological practice 
of idealizing the past, romanticized images of this past have 
the potential to accompany this "reenactment." 

Likewise, Asian martial-arts movements may evoke images of 
Asia and, correspondingly, all the exoticism associated with 
those images. Romanticized aspects of movement are not 
necessarily invoked through this process of bodily sedimented 
memory, but surely a certain romanticism does accompany 
many people's perceptions of martial movement. This 
romanticism can take the form of an idealized longing for the 
past. Or we may see evidence of it in the longing for individual 
power through physical potential. Here, an idealized belief 
assumes that physical skill can solve a range of human 
conflicts. It is this type of simplified belief to which the term 
"romanticized empowerment" refers. 

Whether one agrees with the specifics of this analysis or not, 
Martin's description of metakinesis when combined with 
Connerton's description of "habitual skilled remembering" 
implies that both viewed martial-arts movement and 
performed martial-arts movement have the ability to "reenact" 





6. The bar fight's first 
sequence creates narrative 
tension largely through the 
use of syncopated sounds. 
Seagal/Gino randomly 
breaks glasses as he walks 
around the bar then shoves 
the bartender to the floor. 
The bartender’s fall pulls 
down even more glasses. 
This in turn escalates the 
fight's building rhythm. 



7. End of first sequence: 
Seagal/ Gino deliberately 
discards his pistol. This act 
constructs an atmosphere 
of heightened tension in 
which hand to hand combat 
becomes narratively 
inevitabe. 


elements of sedimented bodily memory. And certain 
movements, by referring back to their historic origin, can 
transfer elements of that origin to the fighters and to the 
viewers through the process of metakinesis. 

Practiced art of martial movement has an elite nature, which 
also contributes to martial art's empowerment potential. 
Connerton describes the elite nature of certain practiced skills 
historically, principal of which was "the profession of arms" 
(85). In the West, prior to the sixteenth century, part of what 
granted men honor from bearing arms was the distinction of 
class that the arms themselves signified. Since only nobility 
could wear arms, the act of wearing arms demonstrated the 
wearer's noble birth. Later, however, as the bourgeoisie began 
to rise in wealth and power and also began wearing arms, the 
nobility distinguished themselves as a class by also displaying 
the time they spent practicing the weapons' use. That is, a man 
rich by birth could afford to perfect the art of swordplay, while 
a man rich through business would not have free time to 
develop such refinements. Displays of practiced movement 
thus served to indicate class distinction. 

"Ceremonial avocations, no less than ceremonial 
privileges, display membership of an ancient 
group. These avocations represent an investment 
of time and skill in a particular type of symbolic 
capital: the objects endowed with the greatest 
symbolic power are those which display the quality 
inherent in the possessor by clearly demonstrating 
the quality required in their appropriation." 

(Connerton 87) 

Modern displays of practiced martial skill do not necessarily 
represent class distinction. However, martial arts films 
consistently privilege skill in physical confrontations over 
other class distinctions. In a martial arts film, what ultimately 
matters is how well a character fights. A character's social 
class or wealth does not matter, but rather simply how well the 
s/he performs in physical confrontations, from which viewers 
distinguish the characters' relative power. That is, in a 
martial-arts film, displays of practiced martial-arts movement, 
as opposed to displays of non-practiced martial movement, 
equal displays of "symbolic capital" through "investment of 
time and skill." Because the genre itself implies a visualizing of 
the concept of power, it is significant that the characters' 
relative empowerment can be discerned only through their 
movement. Ironically, both empowerment and negating class 
distinction are implied by practiced movement. Thus the 
process of metakinesis in martial arts films transfers a range 
of concepts in addition to narration. The genre always relies 
on aspects of practiced movement which are seldom 






8. The overall bar-fight 
slowly builds as a single 
man attacks and is easily 
defeated. This man’s attack 
was a single attempted 
punch, and Seagal/Gino’s 
response was likewise a 
single, almost effortless, 
throw. This quick 1-2 
rhythm establishes a 
choreographic foundation 
on which to build the 
multiple attacks that follow. 


considered part of movement itself, but which are also not 
easily articulated except through movement. 

Another aspect of kinesthetics, closely associated with 
metakinesis, is the concept of muscular sympathy. This refers 
to a physical, empathetic "feeling" evoked by the movement 
itself. With an arguable exception in certain cases of 
congenital paralysis, all human beings experience life in a 
human body that moves more or less like every other human 
body. Even if a human body becomes damaged in some way, it 
still shares basic structural similarities with every other 
human body. Every person who has a body thus knows what it 
"feels" like to move a human body through space. And every 
time a person sees another human body move, s/he implicitly 
understands what this movement might "feel" like. This 
feeling, itself, while expressed physically, includes emotional 
and psychological responses. An analysis of specific movement 
sequences in action films will help to clarify these terms in 
relation to choreographed martial movement. 

(Continued: Out for Justice) 
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9. Seagal/ Gino fashions a 
makeshift flail out of a cue 
ball and a bar towel. 
Improvisation like this 
shows his mental agility and 
tactical awareness. 

Likewise the cutaway shot 
explains to viewers how to 
“read” the movements that 
follow. 



10. Tattoo confronts 
Seagal/ Gino. Note how 
the shot composition 
establishes tension 
between the lone anti-hero 
on one side of the frame 
against an entire group of 
opponents on the other. 
This, in turn, establishes an 


Out for Justice 

Steven Seagal is known for his fighting skill, and the fight 
sequences in his films stand out for the sense of "realism" they 
portray. Seagal's characters use quick and brutal tactics 
fFigures l. 2) . Elbows are snapped with audible cracks in 
Above the Law, eyes gouged in graphic detail in Marked for 
Death, and bodies impaled with broken pool cues in Hard to 
Kill fFigure 3) . These graphic (some may say brutal) effects 
comprise part of Seagal's trademark and reflect his star 
persona fFigure 4) . In real life Seagal holds a sixth degree 
black belt in Aikido, and he claims to be "the first white person 
to operate a dojo in Osaka" (Richman 306). An article in GQ 
magazine describes this aspect of Seagal's star persona: 

"Can this martial-arts master [Seagal] really do the 
things we have seen on film, the eyeball-gouging, 
back-snapping feats that have the young punks in 
the theaters turning to one another and 
squeamishly moaning 'Oh, shit?" Seagal, matter- 
of-factly, says, "Absolutely." Dan Inosanto, who 
apprenticed under Bruce Lee and now operates his 
own academy in L. A., says, "I've watched Steven 
instruct. I've felt his blocks. I've seen a lot of 
Aikido, and his is right up on top. He can make his 
work. It's for real." Seagal versus Lee? Seagal 
versus Norris? My money's on the big guy." 

(Richman 232) 

As already mentioned, Seagal claims to have fought in real-life 
encounters with sudden, often violent conclusions. However, 
even though his filmed fighting sequences may appear 
"realistic," they are far from random or unstructured. To the 
contrary, they exhibit a choreographed aesthetic of form, 
rhythm and movement similar to dance sequences. Here I 
wish to offer an extended analysis of Out for Justice's barroom 
brawl sequence to illustrate this key concept for analyzing the 
dramatic use of movement in action films. 

In this sequence in Out for Justice, Gino Feline (Seagal), a 
police officer, enters a bar seeking information about the 
whereabouts of a murderer named Richie Modono (William 
Forsythe). The brawl that results includes self-referential, 









almost mathematical ratio 
of power - three to one - 
that the hero must 
overcome in order to win 
the fight. When he does 
(and we know he will), his 
character becomes marked 
as that much more 
“powerful” within the story. 



11. Begin regular rhythmic 
sequence: Tattoo initiates 
the first group attack by 
stepping back and drawing 
his knife. Although prison 
knife fighting tactics (Tattoo 
claims to be from “Attica”) 
usually involve grappling 
and/ or striking an opponent 
from behind, Tattoo attacks 
in a manner reminiscent of 
a martial arts training drill. 
His attack is thus primarily 
choreographic rather than 
martial: the increased 
distance makes the 
movement easier to read. 



choreographed, stylistically structured, rhythmic movement- 
sequences in the manner of dance. The first sequence begins 
when Seagal, as Gino, shoves one of the bar's patrons into a 
phone booth, at which point we hear the accenting sounds of a 
ringing phone bell and slamming booth door (Figure^}. 

Seagal then slowly walks across the bar and kicks the stool out 
from under another patron who tries to block his way. After 
briefly talking to Sammy (Gianni Russo), the unofficial leader 
of the gang inside the bar, Seagal slaps a man named Tattoo 
(Sonny Hurst) in the face. He then continues his slow stalk 
around the bar and shoves the bartender violently to the floor 
behind the bar; at this moment we hear the syncopated sound 
of breaking glass behind the bar ( Figure 6 1 . Seagal then breaks 
some more glasses and confronts the bartender again, 
taunting the bartender to fight. There is a brief, silent tension 
after which the bartender, a former boxer, attempts to throw a 
punch. Seagal immediately dodges the blow, blocks it and 
drops the bartender to the floor with a single, loud elbow 
strike to the face; once again we hear the syncopated sound of 
glass breaking behind the bar. 

A brief silence follows, after which Seagal says, "I dunno, you 
know, I'm starting to get in a bad mood." Seagal threatens to 
roust everyone in the bar, telling them to "get up on the table." 
He then fires two rounds from a semi-automatic pistol in 
rapid succession into the ceiling — followed by the sound of 
brief screams and shuffling feet as the patrons of the bar 
scramble for cover. Sammy then loudly announces that the 
only "balls" Gino/Seagal has "is that badge and gun." In 
response, Seagal ejects the magazine from his pistol and clears 
the chambered round. He pulls his badge from under his shirt 
and announces to the entire bar: "Here's your trophy. Come 
and get it." (Figure 7) The sequence ends as Seagal walks 
slowly back out toward the middle of the bar, twirling a bar 
towel between his hands. 

This first sequence serves several functions. It demonstrates 
Gino's blunt, outside-the-rules method of police work. And it 
provides a glimpse inside the character in whom we see a 
single-minded drive and purpose — a glimpse perhaps 
difficult to observe in any other way. Also, the seemingly 
effortless way in which Gino/Seagal dispatches both the man 
on the stool and the bartender displays both Gino's fighting 
ability and his use of direct, no-nonsense tactics. The relatively 
slow pace of the sequence — coupled with the syncopated 
rhythms punctuated with pauses — helps build a dramatic 
tension that did not exist before. And the repeated sounds of 
glass breaking and shuffling feet help to develop a shape and 
rhythm to the sequence as a whole — a shape and rhythm that 
will then be broken in later sequences for dramatic effect. 







12. End of regular rhythmic 
sequence: the fight is 
choreographed to be easy 
to follow. Here “crack, kick” 
is immediately and 
rhythmically followed by 
“throw,” momentarily 
removing the combatant 
from the fight and allowing 
a rhythmic as well as a 
visual narrative pause. 



13. “Sticks” is played by 
Daniel Inosanto, a world 
famous martial artist known 
for his skill at the martial art 
escrima (and for his 
friendship with Bruce Lee). 



14. Seagal/ Gino blocks 
and attacks from the 
ground. Advanced Aikido 
practitioners take pride in 
being able to fight 
effectively while kneeling. 


But perhaps this first sequence's primary function is to 
plausibly disarm Gino for the hand-to-hand combat. When 
Seagal, as Gino, puts down his pistol, a physical, hand-to-hand 
confrontation becomes, in effect, inevitable. The audience 
knows about Seagal's expertise at hand-to-hand combat. Even 
if members of the audience have not read about Seagal's 
personal claims to martial arts prowess, they have already 
witnessed Seagal's character, Gino, physically confront several 
other characters that set Gino up as a proficient fighter. 
Narratively, Gino's act of putting down the gun clearly 
functions to heighten the audience's anticipation of the 
physical combat to come. 

Significantly, consciously to construct an atmosphere of 
heightened anticipation before a fight sequence runs counter 
to the notion that in an action film narrative, the fight 
sequences somehow "freeze" the narrative in its tracks. Since 
movement alone, in kinesthetic terms, can convey both 
emotions and idea, the action film narrative does not usually 
stop or slow down with the outbreak of physical violence. On 
the contrary, it can he argued that this anticipated display of 
martial arts prowess is in fact the main narrative focus. The 
screenplay and direction both concentrate on allowing just 
this sort of martial-movement display. Or to put it another 
way, this martial-movement sequence develops specific 
narrative and aesthetic elements valued here over other, more 
conventionally communicated concepts. 

The second sequence in this barroom brawl demonstrates 
Seagal's famed talent to good effect. Once again, the action 
sequence employs kinesthetic elements and rhythmic 
musicality. This second sequence begins when one of the bar 
patrons attempts to attack Gino/Seagal from behind. Seagal 
sidesteps and blocks the attack, trapping the attacker's arm 
with the bar towel and throwing him over a railing in one 
swift, circular motion f Figure 8) . Seagal then quietly slips a 
pool cue ball into a fold in the bar towel and spins the towel, in 
effect, fashioning a makeshift flail (Figures). Four men gather 
menacingly around him ( Figure iol . Tattoo, the first of these 
men, pulls a knife and attempts to stab Seagal (Figure ill . 
Seagal immediately blocks the knife with his left hand and 
smashes Tattoo in the mouth with the cue-hall flail. A second 
man attempts an attack with one half of a pool-stick. Again, 
Seagal blocks the attack with his left hand and smashes the 
man on the head with the flail. A third man attempts an 
attack, but Seagal moves faster and smashes him across the 
face with the flail before he can strike. Seagal then kicks the 
man in the chest, sending him flying across a pool table. 
Another man attempts a running attack at Seagal's back, 
which Seagal simply catches, throwing the man over the pool 
table in one swift motion ( Figure 12 ). 












15. Here Seagal/ Gino uses 
a pool cue in the manner of 
a jo staff - one of the 
weapons traditionally 
associated with aikido 
training. 



16. Sequence 3 (quiet 
syncopation): Single staff 
vs. double-sticks, aikido vs. 
escrima in a competition of 
movement skill. This phrase 
choreographically serves as 
a “feeling out” section that 
narratively allows the next 
phrase's fuller commitment. 



17. The two phrases of this 
section are separated by a 
rhythmic break (both 


Each of these blocks and attacks is accented with clear, 
audible sounds. With each attempted attack, we hear the 
"swish" of air and the "thud" of a block; and with each attack 
of Seagal's flail, a loud "crack," as the pool-cue strikes like a 
drum on bone. These blocks and attacks have a regular 
rhythm — in direct contrast to the first sequence's syncopated 
sounds and pauses. Here, the sequence sets up a sort of 
musical rhythm ("block-crack, block-crack, crack-kick, 
throw"). This rhythmic sequence then ends the same way it 
begins. The first man, Tattoo (after spitting out his teeth) 
yells, "Mother-fucker, you knocked my teeth out!" and 
attempts an attack. Seagal blocks Tattoo's punch with his left 
hand and "cracks" him in the head with the flail in exactly the 
same rhythmic fashion as before. 

Tattoo's two attacks thus serve to tie neatly together or 
bookend this rhythmic sequence, allowing the audience to 
more clearly understand the progressive narrative of the 
greater fight. The second sequence has much faster action 
than the first, and rhythmically more regular action. This 
pacing establishes a contrast between the two sequences, in 
effect creating a rhythmic tension between them, but it also 
serves to develop a sense of flow within the fight as a whole. 

This sense of flow is further developed in the third sequence — 
which begins with the introduction of a martial artist name 
Sticks (Daniel Inosanto. Figure rH . As Sticks approaches, 
Gino/Seagal is struck with a pool cue on the back of the leg by 
the man he had earlier thrown over the railing, effectively 
dropping the protagonist to one knee. Seagal turns around 
and strikes the man in the head with the flail again, in the 
same manner as before / Figure 14) . Sticks then approaches 
and begins to attack Seagal with a half pool cue in each hand. 
Sticks attacks here with a variation on the double-stick 
fighting style of Escrima — a Philippine martial art. Seagal, 
still on his knees, abandons his cue-ball flail and picks up a 
full-length pool cue which he then uses in the manner of a jo 
stick to fend off Sticks' attacks /Figure 15) . Seagal and Sticks 
spar like this for several seconds. Their exchange is 
punctuated by the rapid sound of syncopated taps as each 
opponent attempts to find an opening in the other's defense 
/ Figure 16 T These "feeling-out" sounds then begin to build to 
a crescendo as Sticks closes in and delivers four hard, loud, 
evenly rhythmic attacks /Figure 17) . 

These attacks cumulate in a fifth blow which splits Seagal's 
pool-cue neatly in half and continue as each man confronts 
the other, double stick to double stick /Figures 18. iq 1 . We 
hear the sound of loud syncopated taps (a rhythm which can 
be described as "quiet syncopation, 1-2-3-4-Break, loud 
syncopation"). This loud, syncopated "double stick versus 











literally and figuratively). 
Sticks increases the 
pressure of his attack with 
four loud evenly rhythmic 
strikes, culminating in a fifth 
strike... 



18. ...that breaks Seagal/ 
Gino’s pool cue evenly in 
two. Auditory cues add to 
the movements' legibility 
(i.e. 1-2-3-4-break). 



19. Double stick techniques 
require a high degree of 
coordination - clearly 
evident in the movement. 
Here, as before, the editing 
does not “create” the fight, 
but rather serves to 
highlight the actor’s 
movement skill by 
displaying choreography 
within the shot. 


double stick" phrase continues for a full fifteen seconds, 
longer than any other phrase in the entire fight series. 

The tension within the ambient sound phrasing is further 
enhanced visually, with the use of several rapidly edited cuts 
in the film itself. The viewer's gaze rapidly shifts between 
views of Sticks, views of Seagal, and a series of wider views of 
the two of them in context fFigures 20. 21. 22) . These cuts 
come progressively more rapidly until Seagal is struck in the 
hand and partially disarmed. Sticks then runs in to attack. 
Seagal avoids the attack and catches Sticks' right hand, lifting 
him to his toes with the application of a finger lock f Figure 
23). We hear the Seagal film hallmark sound of breaking or 
separating bones. Gino then retrieves half his pool cue and 
dispatches Sticks with one swift, loud strike to the head in a 
way that recalls the second sequence. 

The sequence has an unmistakable rhythmic quality. During 
the rapid editing, for instance, the audience cannot see all that 
is going on, yet the rhythmic sounds continue and build 
throughout. In these instances, the fight storyline is told 
primarily through the rhythmic ambient sounds of the 
combat. However, this rhythmic pattern derives from fight 
choreography as well as from editing. 

To illustrate the choreographed structure of this fight 
sequence, I will note how different a structure it has than that 
of a fight sequence involving largely unskilled combatants, 
such as that seen near the end of Conan the Barbarian. In 
Conan's final battle scene, separate and largely unrelated 
attacks and parries are edited together in order to create the 
illusion of a longer fight sequence. In effect, the editing hides a 
lack of martial skill and creates a pattern that exists only in the 
final, edited version. 

In Out for Justice, however, the combatants engage in much 
longer attack-parry combinations between edited cuts. These 
longer sequences have a rhythmic pattern unto themselves, 
and thus they display the actors' level of martial skill. The 
editing in Out for Justice does not hide a lack of martial skill; 
rather, it emphasizes a level of skill already attained by the 
actors. For example, in the "quiet syncopation" section leading 
into and including the "1-2-3-4-Break," the camera holds to a 
single view over Seagal's right shoulder, clearly showing the 
action. Both men feint and parry ten times in rapid succession 
before the edited cuts to show Seagal's pool cue break in two. 
The shots in the "loud syncopation" section, likewise, stay on 
each man long enough to display up to nine individual attacks, 
feints, or parries with the double sticks before the edited cuts 
to the next man. The martial use of double stick techniques 
requires a remarkably high level of coordination — clearly 






20. The editing cuts back 
and forth rapidly between 
medium shots of Seagal/ 
Gino and Inosanto/Sticks. 
These cuts add to the 
rhythm of the presentation, 
heightening tension and 
adding energy. But here the 
editing does not create the 
choreography. 



21. One of the roles of 
editing in this fight - as in 
many martial arts fights - is 
to provide a clearer view of 
the hero's movements. 



22. The loud syncopation of 
the next phrase conveys a 
narrative of increased effort 
and determination by both 


evident in the movement itself. In this film, that trained skill 
can be seen and heard between and independent of any edited 
cuts. 

The rapidly edited cuts themselves thus clearly do not hide a 
lack of movement ability, but rather the editing directs the 
viewer's attention to specific details within the fight and 
further heightens the tension of a very skillful exhibition. 
Although the editing does, of course, dictate the fight's final 
presentation, the skillful exhibition of movement principally 
establishes the fight's rhythmic pattern and tempo, not the 
editing itself. Editing can enhance the audience's 
understanding and kinesthetic appreciation of the fight, but 
here it does not "create" the fight. 

After Sticks is dispatched, a fourth sequence develops which 
largely abandons rhythmic cadences for a more visually 
aesthetic display of bodies flying and tumbling through space. 
This sequence begins as one man runs in to attack 
Gino/Seagal from behind. Seagal, still on his knees, turns in 
time to catch the attacker's wrist, and with another turn of his 
body, Seagal throws the man back from whence he came — to 
the cracking sound of breaking or separating bones. The man's 
legs and feet spectacularly circle through the air in a high, 
graceful, yet painful-looking arc. A second man then rushes 
from the opposite direction and attempts to strike Seagal in 
the head with a beer bottle. Seagal once again catches the 
man's wrist and turns the man's body, throwing the attacker 
over his shoulder. And once again the man's legs and feet 
sweep in a high graceful arc through the air — again to the 
cracking sound of breaking or separating bones. A third man 
jumps up onto a pool table and attempts to kick Seagal in the 
head. Seagal stands and blocks the kick, momentarily trapping 
the attacker's leg. Seagal then punches the man directly in the 
groin and sweeps the man's other leg out from under him with 
a pool cue. As the attacker falls painfully to the table, his legs 
rise in a high arc directly over his head fFigure 24k This final 
attacker's end thus recalls both the graceful throws 
administered to the other two in this sequence as well as the 
emphatic ending beats of previous sequences. 

The entire fight then concludes as it began: Seagal approaches 
the man he had earlier shoved in a phone booth and once 
again shoves that man inside — just as before and once again 
to the to the sound of a ringing phone bell and slamming 
booth door f Figure 25 k This fight's structure, taken as a 
whole, is far from random. It has a clear beginning, middle 
and end, and it is set apart and neatly book-ended with the 
same man's being shoved inside the same booth to the same 
sounds. It displays a definite tempo and rhythmic patterns — 
characterized by a slow build to a climax, alternately 





parties. Double-stick 
versus double-stick: 
Seagal/Gino fights 
Inosanto/Sticks in the style 
Inosanto is famous for. 



23. This showpiece section 
ends when Sticks/Inosanto 
rushes in and is caught in a 
wrist-lock. In this film, 
aikido beats escrima in part 
because Sticks apparently 
forgot how to attack with 
both weapons at once. 
Here, as in many film fights, 
choreographic aesthetics 
trump martial logic. 



24. The final sequence 
extends the choreographic 
language of the fight 
through the spectacle of 
bodies flying through space. 
Large movements of this 
type provide a certain 
“cinema of attractions” as 
well as allowing a more 
“open” or “expansive” feel 


syncopated and regular rhythmic beats, and self-referential 
patterns that repeat within and between phrases. In addition, 
the editing is deployed not to hide a lack of movement skill, 
but rather to demonstrate the actors' high level of actual 
martial skill, especially the protagonist's. 

The spectacular throws demonstrated in the last sequence 
characterize Aikido, the martial art for which Seagal is 
famous. Aikido techniques utilize a system of joint locks and 
circular throws. In addition being effective, these circular 
movements are inherently graceful and spectacular. Their use 
here functions to show Gino's unbeatable martial quality. But 
more importantly for the action film as a genre, the 
movement's spectacular, circular nature — the bodies' flying 
head over heels through the air — functions as a kinesthetic 
cinema of attractions. 

Theories of kinesthetic response imply that the spectacular, 
gracefully arcing throws seen in the above brawl's last 
movement sequence will inevitably evoke in the viewer some 
form of physical, emotional sympathy or response. John 
Martin expresses this idea in the following way: Through 
kinesthetic sympathy the viewer responds to the dancer's 
impulse which has expressed itself through a series of 
movements. Movement, then, links the dancer's intention and 
viewer's perception of it. 

"To a certain degree it is possible to say that no 
movement can be made by the human body which 
is not wholly non-representational. The body 
cannot conceivably be made to do anything, in 
other words, which the body cannot do. Even in 
the case of the acrobat and the contortionist we are 
made to feel, through muscular sympathy, the 
strain, the difficulty of the tricks performed, and 
hence to have a corresponding sense of courage, 
skill, superiority, or sometimes revulsion for 
abnormality." (12) 

Since every human body intrinsically knows what it feels like 
to move a human body through space, movement itself evokes 
a "feeling" through a process of the viewer's muscular 
sympathy or empathy. The aesthetic appreciation of the 
movement does not occur entirely mentally. The body itself, 
through empathic physical sensation, participates in the 
process of understanding the viewed movement. Martin's 
description implies that this process extends beyond even 
what we normally consider "physical sensation" — implying 
that physical sensation includes elements normally considered 
"emotional," such as "revulsion," and also abstractions such as 
"courage," "skill," or "superiority." In addition, Connerton's 






to the end of the fight. 



25. Beginning and end: 
Seagal/Gino shoves the 
same man into the same 
phone booth to the 
accompaniment of the 
same sounds. 
Choreographic “buttons” of 
this sort “punctuate” the 
fight narrative by telling the 
audience when to stop 
“reading” the choreography. 



26. Before confronting his 
main adversary one on one, 
Segal/Gino deliberately 
discards his pistol. As 
before, the film thus 
heightens the hand to hand 
combat to come. 


earlier description of bodily-sedimented memory implies that 
these emotions and abstractions have something to do with 
individual, physical memory. In other words, physical 
empathy expresses itself through emotional response based on 
prior, personal experience. 

In "Between Memory and History: Les Lieux de Memoire," 
Pierre Nora also describes "memory" in terms which place it 
not in the mind, but in the body itself: 

"[T]rue memory... has taken refuge in gestures 
and habits, in skills passed down by unspoken 
traditions, in the body's inherent self-knowledge, 
in unstudied reflexes and ingrained memories ... 
[Memory is] spontaneous; psychological, 
individual, and subjective..." (289) 

In kinesthetic terms, this means that individuals may 
experience different aesthetic sensations to the same 
movement based on their own unique history. For instance, a 
person confined to a wheelchair may experience a different 
emotional response to watching another human body run than 
a fully able-bodied person watching the same movement 
might. Likewise, a person who has experienced joy on a high¬ 
dive platform may feel differently about watching a high-dive 
competition than might a person whose "memory" includes a 
great fear of heights. Through the process of physical memory, 
then, the process of kinesthetic sympathy occurs in specific 
ways based in part on individual differences in viewers' bodies 
and experiences. 

We can analyze the last movement sequence in Out for Justice 
as kinesthetic spectacle. We might describe both a "revulsion" 
apparently felt by the "young punks in the theaters turning to 
one another and squeamishly moaning 'oh shit'" and also a 
vicarious thrill of power or superiority felt by the viewer. We 
would consider the possibility that "memory" has an 
individual, physical aspect expressed in part through "bodily 
practices" (in essence, movement). Such an understanding of 
the mechanisms of viewer response suggests that an 
audience's aesthetic understanding and appreciation of 
martial movement in the action film exist on several heuristic 
levels. 

For example, some viewers are themselves skilled or aspiring 
martial artists. This is evidenced by the many martial arts film 
stars who grace the pages of the many "Insider Kung-Fu" or 
"Black Belt" style magazines. This segment of the viewing 
audience derives a certain level of enjoyment and 
understanding that draws on their own prior knowledge or 
aspirations. The kinesthetic effects produced in these viewers 
may include a sort of "insider" muscular sympathy. That is, 





27. Richie (William 
Forsythe) is neither the 
model of muscularity nor a 
realistic challenge to 
Segal/Gino’s martial skill. 



28. Richie hits the wall. As 
in the final sequence of the 
bar fight, the spectacle of 
bodies flying through space 
creates an unique 
kinesthetic “feeling.” 



29. Kinesthetic responses 
are governed in part by 
personal experience. We 
physically understand the 


any members of the audience who know what it feels like to 
throw someone through the air, or who have themselves been 
thrown through the air, will experience a more specific 
kinesthetic response relative to their own prior knowledge 
than will someone who does not have such prior muscular 
memories. 

In addition to this insider level of appreciation, most viewers 
experience the more general kinesthetic reaction discussed 
above. Even if most viewers do not have prior muscular 
understanding of what it feels like to hit someone with such 
force or to be hit themselves, they will still experience a 
certain level of intrinsic understanding of the movement itself. 
This segment of the audience, even without prior muscular 
memory of the specific type of movement displayed, will still 
experience through "muscular sympathy" some 
"corresponding sense of courage, skill, superiority" or possibly 
just a "revulsion" for the "abnormality" displayed through the 
visibly broken limbs and the bodies flying through space. In 
other words, any given segment of the audience, although 
lacking insider muscular memory or prior knowledge of the 
martial arts, will still get enough information through the 
viewed movement to experience some type of kinesthetic 
response. Even though they may not have physical memories 
of specific movements, they may still physically understand 
the movement enough to turn to one other and "squeamishly 
moan, 'Oh shit."' 

Another level of kinesthetic appreciation comes from viewing 
things that can not normally be seen any other way. This is 
like the joy of watching a cinema of attractions. Enjoyment on 
this level comes from understanding, however tenuously or 
imaginatively, the "difficulty of the tricks performed." In this 
way, we feel a kinesthetic appreciation for the performer's 
virtuosity. Since "the body cannot conceivably be made to do 
anything ... that the body cannot do," any time we see 
someone do something that we ourselves do not believe we 
can do or that we have not ever thought of doing or are afraid 
to do, we may inevitably feel something — a sense of awe, 
perhaps, or a vicarious rush of muscular sympathy. The 
virtuosity of the movement itself evokes the viewer's 
kinesthetic response. 

When audience response is analyzed in terms of these 
heuristic levels, Out for Justice's action sequences entail much 
more than "display of the male body." In fact, muscular bodies 
on display do not predominate anywhere in the entire film. 
Seagal is neither overtly muscular nor does he appear to 
"display" what muscular development he does possess. 
Throughout the long fight discussed above, he appears 






images by degree, 
according to our own 
experience with the type of 
movement displayed. 
Although few viewers 
probably know what it feels 
like to be hurled into a 
closet, many people 
nevertheless physically 
understand the sensation of 
falling down. 



30. Richie introduces a 
knife into the combat: a new 
obstacle for the hero to 
overcome. 



31. Richie is hit in the head 
with the frying pan he 
himself had recently used 
as a weapon. The fight 
narrative shows the hero, 
Seagal/Gino, deliberately 
allowing himself to be 
tested in this manner. When 
he succeeds, the narrative 
both demonstrates his 
physical dominance and 
allows the establishment of 
a particular type of “justice” 


dressed in long dark pants and a baggy long-sleeved shirt. 
Most of the bar patrons also wear baggy winter jackets or long 
sleeved shirts. Only two bar patrons wear what could be 
considered a variation on the standard muscle tee shirt; one of 
them is fat, overly tattooed and ugly, and the other is young 
and rather scrawny. Neither of them, in short, correspond to 
the model of muscularity even though they dress according to 
that model's prescription. 

I would argue, therefore, that far from offering a "suggestion 
of action" in order to "compensate" for a display of a "passive" 
body, the movement sequences provide Out for Justice's main 
attraction. To discuss displays of muscularity in the films' 
action sequences is either irrelevant or at best secondary to 
the incidence of movement. I will explore this aspect of my 
argument in more detail by providing a close analysis of the 
film's last major fight sequence. 

Near the end of Out for Justice, Gino/Seagal engages Richie in 
a final hand-to-hand fight sequence. At this point in the film, 
Seagal has either killed or incapacitated all of Richie's 
henchmen and has Richie cornered in a bathroom. Richie 
emerges from the bathroom and throws down his empty gun 
saying, "What are you gonna do? You gonna arrest me? I'm 
out of bullets!" Gino/Seagal still has bullets in his own pistol. 
Instead of arresting or simply shooting Richie, Gino ejects the 
clip from his pistol and removes the remaining chambered 
round f Figure 26 k It is a movement reminiscent of the earlier 
bar room brawl. Gino says, "That's a shame because those 
bullets could have saved you a lot of pain." 

Once again, the script clearly demonstrated the scene's 
narrative intent by having Seagal discard his pistol. It gestures 
that the fight sequence which ensues exists solely for the 
pleasure of watching Steven Seagal, as Gino, demonstrate his 
martial-arts prowess. The fight's outcome is never in doubt. 
The audience has already seen Gino/Seagal single-handedly 
destroy every other adversary — sometimes entire rooms full 
of them — and well knows that Richie stands no chance of 
winning. Seagal has, in fact, already won. He simply abandons 
one avenue of beating Richie for another, a hand-to-hand 
engagement. Richie himself is fat and slow and seems to 
display no martial arts skill at all f Figure 27) . And yet the fight 
sequence lasts for a full two minutes — almost as long as the 
entire bar room brawl sequence and many times longer than 
any individual fight within the brawl. 

This Richie-Gino fight sequence begins when Gino throws 
Richie across the length of an entire room and backward into a 
wall fFigures 28. 2Ql . The rest of the fight progresses in a 
similar manner, in which Richie never succeeds in seriously 







within the film’s story. 



32. Seagal/Gino is in 
complete control throughout 
this entire fight. Here Richie 
is about to be kneed in the 
face. 


injuring Gino/Seagal in any way even though he attempts to 
attack Seagal with his body, his fists, pieces of furniture, 
knives, frying pans, and finally a corkscrew fFigures qo. 31k 
Instead, Seagal takes each of the weapons Richie finds and 
beats Richie with them, throws him across tables and through 
windows, and hits him up to five times in rapid succession 
before Richie can even hit the ground fFigures 32. 33. 34 ). 

In the end, after Richie dies with a corkscrew driven through 
his forehead, the audience essentially has gained no new 
narrative "information" or answers to plot enigmas (Figure 
35). The audience knows that Richie is doomed before the 
fight begins. Any pleasure in the scene comes simply through 
watching the fight progress. The story of this fight is simple: 
the hero, Gino/Seagal, deliberately allows the villain, Richie, 
to test the hero in physical confrontation. In the course of this 
confrontation the hero overcomes a series of obstacles (body, 
fists, pieces of furniture, knives, frying pans, etc.) and 
reestablishes justice (of the "an eye for an eye" sort) on a level 
playing field (no gun) in a manner reminiscent of a medieval 
trial by combat in which God alone is judge. 



33. Richie is beaten so 
badly during this fight that 
he is often hit multiple times 
before he can even hit the 
ground. Richie never 
succeeds in martially 
challenging Seagal/Gino in 
any significant way. 



Although neither Gino/Seagal nor Richie "display" their body 
for the audience to view, they act out an enormous amount of 
movement. This movement, in and of itself, creates a 
kinesthetic spectacle which communicates meaning and 
emotion to the audience. The movement itself conveys the 
narrative as well as any aesthetic concepts or emotions 
involved. The effect can be either pleasing or revolting 
depending on individual preferences and bodily memories, 
but the kinesthetic effect itself is the primary focus of the 
scene. 

Conclusion 

The theoretical description of spectatorship in this essay is not 
intended as general theory of film spectatorship or expected to 
have universal application. Rather I wish to introduce a 
heuristic device to allow a discussion of martial movement as 
movement in kinesthetic terms. Theories of bodily memory 
imply that the aesthetics of viewed human movement has 
some physical impact on the viewer's body — that movement 
aesthetics themselves are "felt" as well as "thought." 
Conventional Western paradigms of "thought," however, 
largely exclude kinesthetic experience. Philosophers through 
the ages have wrestled with the juxtaposition of psyche and 
body without clear success. In contrast, all theories of 
kinesthetics imply that the Cartesian split represents a false 
dichotomy. Kinesthetic theories assert that certain mental or 
psychical elements have physical manifestations and that 
certain physical movements likewise have mental or psychical 














34. Much of the fight 
choreography is almost 
deliberately redundant. 
Here a badly bloodied 
Richie is thrown through a 
window, only to be then 
dragged back into the room 
and beaten some more. 


referents. 

Clearly, Steven Seagal's film Out for Justice includes a 
spectacle of movement which cannot be analyzed in terms 
strictly limited to either muscularity or narrative plot function. 
In martial arts cinema, it seems that the spectacle of 
movement is itself paramount. To analyze films of this type, 
then, means to discuss and analyze movement. Fortunately, 
methods of dance analysis have been and are being developed 
which allow just this sort of analysis. 


(Continued: Works cited) 
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35. Final justice in this film 
is neither poetic nor pretty 
and Richie’s death provides 
little narrative information. 
Instead, this moment - like 
the man being shoved into 
the phone booth earlier- 
functions as movement 
“punctuation,” telling the 
audience when the 
spectacle of the fight is 
over. 
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Black Journal : 


"This ain’t no junk" 
Recuperating black television 
in the “post civil rights” era 

by Devorah Heitner 

Christine Acham. Revolution Televised: Prime 

Time and the Struggle for Black Power. 

Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 2004. 

Revolution Televised: Prime Time and the Struggle for Black 
Power offers readers an accessible analysis of African 
American representations in the 1970s. In doing so, this 
volume critically updates scholarship on U. S. television’s 
representational economy. Research on African Americans 
and television is a surprisingly understudied area of television 
studies, yet it is crucial both to television history and to 
African American studies. The “Black Power” or “post civil 
rights era” saw increased black visibility on the networks, 
public television, and local television. However, many African 
Americans, who had criticized television for its exclusion of 
blacks, were also critical of these new representations. In 
attempting to contextualize these new representations, and 
the critical discourse around them, Acham challenges classic 
but overextended texts on African American televisual 
representation, such as J. Fred Macdonald’s Blacks and White 
TV and Donald Bogle’s Prime Time Blues. A review of these 
texts exposes the limitations of stereotype analysis, which 
tends to lump representation into the categories of “positive” 
and “negative” without looking for more complex 
interpretations or allowing for the possibilities of resistant 
reading. Acham goes beyond stereotype analysis to examine 
the class-based notion of “racial uplift” that informed the 
critical discourse around this wave of new programming. 


Unlike earlier works on black television, this book considers 
television from a perspective that allows for considerable 
black agency. Acham opens up a dialogue around shows that 
have been all but forgotten, such as NET’S Black Journal , an 
advocacy-oriented documentary series, and the Richard Pryor 











Show, a short-lived experiment in which allowed Pryor, a 
comic artist known for searing critiques of U.S. apartheid and 
white hypocrisy, to have his own program on NBC. Not 
surprisingly, that program ended after four episodes. Acham 
also examines programs that some African American 
audiences considered to be “selling out,” such as Julia, a 
program whose protagonist, a nurse and Vietnam war-widow, 
seems to live in a racism-free universe, and The Flip Wilson 
Show, which, despite having writers such as Richard Pryor, 
was not as biting in its criticism of racism as some would have 
hoped. Acham recuperates and reassesses black family 
comedies such as Sanford and Son and Good Times, which 
have been maligned by critics as offering a negative view of 
blackness and black life. She attributes this negative 
assessment to middle-class bias wrapped in a notion of racial 
uplift. 



Richard Pryor 


By focusing on the class dynamics that influence whether 
critics view a text as “positive,” or “negative,” Acham situates 
her work as a critique of the politics of respectability that some 
cultural critics have employed in an unexamined way. This 
middle-class bias obscures “the history of black popular 
culture in which residual resistance exists in what may seem 
on the surface to be antiprogerssive texts.” (Acham 2) Moving 
beyond the categories of positive and negative, Acham asks, 
according to whom are certain television texts negative? This 
is an important question, as this conflict has been deep and 
lasting. For example, while the NAACP protested Amos’ n’ 
Andy, the program had many black viewers, many of whom 
did not appreciate the idea of someone else telling them what 
was appropriate for them to watch. 



Acham grounds the history of seventies television in a black 
performance tradition that reaches as far back as the slavery 
period, tracing developments such as call and response 
technique and modes of mimicry and humor through the 
black theaters which eventually became the “Chitlin’ circuit.” 
This lineage is demonstrable but the analysis here could have 
been extended. The Black comedic traditions that circulated 
on the “Chitlin’ circuit” were demonstrably related to the black 
television comedies of the seventies. Radio and the race 
records industry also provided an outlet for these artists. 

While this history is not the focus of this work, a brief history 
of this relation would have been illustrative. 

However the class divide in taste cultures that Acham traces 
back to this performance tradition is certainly relevant to the 







Julia 



While the family on The 
Cosby Show must 
nostalgically recall the 
sixties and the civil rights 
movement to address 
racism, their immediate 
television forebears did not 
have to look as hard to 
find examples of racism to 
respond to, whether directly 
or indirectly. 



Redd Foxx and Demond 
Wilson on Sanford and Son 


critical discourse around television. For example, these 
performances were avoided and criticized by middle class 
African Americans but appreciated and supported by working 
class African Americans. Building on Mel Watkins 
groundbreaking work on black humor, Acham argues that 
African Americans created humor and satire in their own 
communities that was unrecognizable by others.JjJ The 
evolution of the black road show, with its roots in minstrelsy 
and vaudeville provided the first outlet for Black musicians 
and comedians such as Sammie Davis Jr,. Dewey “Pigmeat” 
Markham, Moms Mabely and Ethel Waters. 

Moreover, Acham is able to draw stylistic and textual linkages 
between this history and black television in the seventies. This 
lineage is more than theoretical, as some of the performers on 
black television in the sixties and seventies were shaped by 
their involvement in these black performance spaces. Redd 
Foxx, a comedian whose Los Angeles comedy club was a venue 
for comedians ranging from the more mainstream Bill Colby 
to the controversial Richard Pryor, was also no stranger to 
controversial and “blue” material. While he apparently did not 
have a large white following, NBC saw the lucrative potential 
in brining him on board to star in Sanford and Son , a comedy 
starring an African American family based on a British sitcom. 
Redd Foxx played a widowed patriarch and his son Lamant 
was played by Demond Wilson. The two lived on a meager 
income in Watts, Los Angeles, made famous by the black 
uprisings there in 1965. While many criticized the show for its 
“negative” stereotypes about blackness, Acham points out that 
Foxx was able to use the venue to offer a showcase to a 
number of lesser known black artists who would make 
appearances on the show. Additionally, she points out that the 
white character was far more caricatured than the black 
characters and therefore, his portrayal represented a form of 
social critique. 

Acham argues that the types of humor seen on television in 
the 1970s have their origins in “communal black spaces,” 
which were produced by the color line and Jim Crow 
segregation. Acham sees the emergence of these performance 
traditions from these spaces to the publicity of television as an 
emergence into the public sphere. She argues that this 
transition from African Americans laughing amongst 
themselves to sharing humor with a multi-racial television 
audience challenged white racism, celebrated working class 
black aesthetics, and made middle class blacks very 
uncomfortable. 

While the forms of Black humor originating on the black 
theater circuit signaled resistance to white norms and white 
oppression, these forms were not designed with a white 







Sanford and Son 



Sanford and Son 



The Flip Wilson Show 


audience in mind. Thus, Acham argues, when comedies with 
their roots in this theater tradition began to circulate on 
television, a middle class concern with racial uplift informed 
critics’ dismissal of African American comedies such as 
Sanford and Son. 

While her historical interpretation is based in secondary 
sources, Acham’s original contributions are evident in her 
close reading of the programs. Her class-based argument 
allows for new readings of texts that have been maligned and 
dismissed. Despite the tremendous structural racism in the 
television industry, Acham sees a possibility for resistance, 
and is able to demonstrate it convincingly. Significantly, she 
also focuses mostly on comedies, and situates enjoyment by 
black viewers as, itself, a possible form of resistance. She sees 
this enjoyment as politicizing rather than palliative. 

“I highlight the many ways in which black people 
used the media, specifically television, for 
community purposes, as a political voice for social 
change, for enjoyment and for self affirmation” 

(Acham 20). 

In the move from the near invisibility of African Americans on 
television in the forties, fifties and sixties to what Acham 
terms the “hyper blackness” of the late sixties and 1970s 
something important happened. Where some middle class 
critics see “jokesters,” Acham finds the possibility of 
resistance. Building on cultural history such as the work of 
Kevin Gaines, Acham ties the notion of uplift to middle class 
African Americans. She claims that middle class ideologies 
dominate the critical dialogue around black televisual 
representations in the seventies and lead towards dismissal. 
This is a mistake, as television was doing important political 
work during this revolutionary period in black history. 

The later chapters, on Good Times, Soul Train!, Julia, Flip 
Wilson, Sanford and Son and the Richard Pryor show are 
particularly strong while the discussion of news and 
documentary are limited to a single news documentary on the 
Watts riots and a single episode of Black Journal. The later 
chapters assess programs as they changed over time, a key 
technique for television scholarship and a highly relevant one 
in these cases. 

Thus, a significant contribution of this volume consists of in 
providing the history of understudied programs such as Soul 
Train and The Flip Wilson Show. Acham demonstrates why 
Soul Train has held up over the years while Flip Wilson has 
not. Flip Wilson’s show was a comedy/variety act. Wilson, 





























The Flip Wilson Show 



The Flip Wilson Show 



who grew up desperately poor, joined the service at 16 and 
began a comedy career in the 1950s. By the 1965 he had 
appeared on the tonight show and had a considerable 
following. His work eschewed overt social critique of racism, 
which may explain why his show survived four years, while the 
far more overtly critical Richard Pryor was allowed only four 
episodes. While Acham argues that Flip Wilson’s more 
integrationist or mild stance made him more palatable to 
whites, she does not label him a “sellout.” Instead she points 
out that this “palatability” enabled him to bring a broad range 
of African American characters into U.S. living rooms. Pryor, 
of course, was not able to do this. In fact, he was somewhat 
demoralized personally by his experience of television’s 
hegemonic control. 

In her discussion of Flip Wilson, Acham cites responses to 
certain Wilson personae such as the oft-repeated Geraldine 
Jones, originator of such famous phrases as, “What you see is 
what you get.” Despite Jones' popularity, Ache writes that 
some critics saw her as analogous to Sapphire in Amos n’ 
Andy (and therefore negative) (p 76.) Acham reclaims 
Geraldine: “Geraldine was strong, sharp, stylish, and had a 
cutting wit and a sense of self assurance.” However Wilson’s 
portrayal of working-class African American archetypes was 
distasteful to many middle class African Americans. Acham 
does an excellent job of demonstrating how Wilson was at 
once a symbol of African American success while 
simultaneously reminding viewers of vaudeville and even 
minstrelsy. 

In addition to resistant performances, actors also exerted their 
influence by creating public discourse outside of their roles by 
giving critical interviews in magazines. Dianne Carroll did 
this, by speaking out against racism in magazines and making 
it clear that the rosy view that her character, Julia held about 
race relations was not one she shared. Good Times’s Esther 
Rolle, went several steps farther. First, anxious to avoid 
stereotypes, she refused to be part of CBS’s Good Times unless 
a black father was provided for the family that was the subject 
of the sitcom. Secondly, she spoke out very critically and was 
sometimes able to obtain script changes when she found 
objections to certain plots. And finally, she left the show for a 
time when the character of her son “JJ” played by Jimmie 
Walker, got too out of hand. She only returned to the show 
after concessions were made, but by then it was too late to 
save the show form its poor ratings. 

Acham’s extensive description and analysis of the very short¬ 
lived Richard Pryor Show rounds out the text. She then 
concludes with an analysis of Chris Rock’s television work, 
which she clearly sees as inheriting the legacy of the black 













Good Times 



Good Times 



performance tradition addressed throughout the book. This 
conclusion and the arguments throughout the book are an 
important addition to work such as Herman Gray’s Watching 
Race, which celebrates the possibilities of the Cosby Show, 
but does not extensively address how social class affects 
spectatorship. Indeed, read against the Cosby Show’s blithe 
ignorance of day-to-day racism, the poverty and daily 
struggles portrayed on programs such as Good Times and 
Sanford and Son read far more strongly. While the family on 
The Cosby Show must nostalgically recall the sixties and the 
civil rights movement to address racism, their immediate 
television forebears did not have to look as hard to find 
examples of racism to respond to, whether directly or 
indirectly. 

Ultimately, this book would be important simply by being the 
first monograph on black television in the seventies. However, 
Acham’s insightful class analysis offers fresh insights to 
programs that may be uncomfortable viewing for those with 
middle class sensibilities. This book is an important reminder 
that there is no monolithic black aesthetic, and that class 
interests must be kept in mind when evaluating a history of 
black criticism of black performance. By going beyond the 
positive/negative binary and exploring the possibilities of 
resistance, Acham has opened up a new discussion not only of 
black television in the black power era, but also of television’s 
representational economy. This economy is not simply raced, 
it is also classed. Without focusing extensively on reception, 
Acham is still able to stand up for audiences who loved these 
shows, even while the shows were denounced by critics. 
Undoubtedly, some of the program’s fans will read and enjoy 
this book, which is written in an accessible style making it 
appropriate for lay readers and undergraduates as well as 
scholars. 

Notes 


Good Times 


1. On the Real Side: Laughing, Lying and Signifying, the 
Underground Tradition of African American Humor 
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Roy Grundmann’s book, 
Andy Warhol’s "Blow Job,” 
deals with white gay male 
identity in postwar United 
States. 



Andy Warhol’s film Blow 
Job (1964) — a single shot 
of a young man’s 
movements against a brick 
wall — facilitates a gay 
reading of its scenario 
without confirming any one 
interpretation. 


White gay male 
identity and Warhol 

by Quinn Miller 

Grundmann, Roy. Andy Warhol’s "Blow Job." 

Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 2003. 

Gender and queer studies books are famous for apologizing to 
the various groups they gloss over or exclude. If a study 
intends to address sexuality, for example, and ends up being 
mostly about white gay men, reasons are given for leaving out 
lesbians, people of color, and sometimes the poor. Roy 
Grundmann’s recent book, called Andy Warhol’s “Blow Job,” 
is different. Grundmann is admittedly interested only in white 
gay men, but not for a lack of evidence about lesbians or 
because addressing ethnicity along with sexuality seems 
daunting. Instead, he believes that the specificity of white gay 
male identity has not yet been adequately thought out. 

With this book, Grundmann wants to find ways of 
understanding identification, desire, and performance that 
account for the whiteness and maleness of white gay men, as 
well as their homosexuality. The blow job referred to in the 
book’s title is Pop artist Andy Warhol’s thirty-six minute black 
and white film. Grundmann sees this 1964 film as 
commentary on his topics of interest: subcultural practices, 
psychosexual processes, the currency of images, and 
constructions of the Other. His central concern is the 
relationship of white gay men to the U.S. public sphere during 
the postwar period. The book engages issues of spectatorship, 
self-censorship, subcultural visibility and discourses of 
Othering. 

Grundmann uses a promotional photograph (figure 8), for 
East of Eden (Ray, 1955), as a touchstone throughout Andy 
Warhol’s “Blow Job .”The author sees this shot as a visual 
analogy for Blow Job, as well as other Warhol work, and 
popular culture generally. First, it represents the simulacrum 
of mythic imagery the film seizes on and re-circulates. In a 
second sense, when Warhol aestheticizes an image, 












Grundmann explains, it becomes 



Is the man in the frame 
receiving a blow job? 


“a kind of spiral, its central theme spinning out in a 
potentially endless series of part myths, particular 
narratives, and appropriations” (80). 

This image also fittingly represents Grundmann’s own 
scholarship on this spiral of cultural images and the role of 
white gay men in it. He sees gay identity as a productive 
cultural force that is itself produced by cultural forms such as 
the tangled myths around Dean’s image. His analysis appears 
out of this same spiral and feeds back into its abyss. 



Who is giving it to him? 



Does he come? When? 


Grundmann’s analysis of the work Blow Job does on 
spectatorship, gender, sexuality, and race is submerged in his 
larger agenda, but his critiques ought to be highlighted. He 
argues, 

“Blow Job’s reflexivity makes spectators intensely 
aware that seeing a film means projecting onto and 
investing into the image a part of one’s own self, 
which is always a socialized, acculturated self’ (19). 

The film denaturalizes gender by presenting masculinity as 
one of the many myths it mobilizes. Its star’s “repetitive 
motions and irregular twitches suggest the incredibly 
laborious—if compulsory—character of the assignment called 
gender” (36). Blow Job foregrounds whiteness as a construct 
by “literally throwing into relief the codes and tools by which 
white culture produced its own dark sides” (186). In using 
icons to allude to illicit sex and gay male practices, the film 
“subversively rearticulates masculinity” and “homosexualizes 
a spectrum of masculinities” (107). 

Grundmann uses the terms “passing” and “posing” in his close 
readings of Blow Job and in his historical work on white gay 
male sexuality. Here, “passing” refers to white gay men’s 
ability to present themselves as straight white men. “Posing” 
indicates a set of practices gay men used to identify and 
eroticize each other, such as in cruising and pornography. The 
position of white gay men in relation to homophobic public 
spaces influenced gay styles, signifying practices, sensibility, 
and communities. 


Grundmann tracks “gay performance” as opposed to “the 
closet” to historicize the tension between visibility and 
invisibility during the 1950s. He argues, 


“Much of the decade’s overall textual production, 
whether authored by dominant or subaltern forces, 
required 'reading into' a text for the figuration of 
homosexuality” (83). 









The book reproduces early 
Warhol sketches, 
illustrations (including two 
book jackets the artist 
designed), paintings, and 
silkscreens. It also features 
many large stills from Blow 
Job. 



Grundmann shows us many 
of Warhol’s personal 
photos, some of the artist 
himself. 


In this way, Blow Job becomes an idiom of passing, posing, 
and of gay performance generally. While watching the film, 
the viewer participates in the processes that produced gay 
male cultural modes in this period. 

Grundmann refers to Blow Job’s star (the only figure in the 
frame) as a “poser” because regardless of whether or not he is 
actually receiving the blow job the film’s title suggests, the 
audience is aware of his performance. His image remains 
ambiguous: 

“the moment one becomes invested in a specific 
reading’s plausibility in terms of the cultural 
assumptions that one has imported into Blow Job’s 
image, passing turns to posing.” 

The film “passes” in self-censoring the illicit act it takes as its 
title, but its openness requires the audience to imagine what is 
or is not happening off screen. Viewers, in doing so, are made 
aware of the assumptions they make in a way that reproduces 
social tensions around the visibility and invisibility of 
homosexuality, around public anxieties about oral and gay 
sex, and about self-censorship like Hollywood character codes. 

In Grundmann’s account, psychoanalytic and popular 
concepts of “hypochondria” mark a middle ground between 
invisibility and visibility, passing and posing. In the postwar 
period, dominant culture understood homosexuality as an 
unhealthy link between mind and body manifested in 
effiminacy, but “hypochondria” also describes tactics white 
gay men used to communicate with each other. Grundmann 
explains, 

“even though hypochondria was typically 
mobilized by such dominant texts as Tea and 
Sympathy to relinquish the concrete phenomenon 
of homosexuality, it arguably carried at least the 
potential of becoming a structuring paradigm of 
gender performance and its fluid relation to sexual 
identity. The positing of a continuum of manners, 
behaviors, and habits across the divide between 
hetero- and homosexuality bore out what gay men 
had known all along—that body movements, 
mannerisms, and certain cultural practices and 










The book includes 
Hollywood poster art and 
publicity shots of James 
Dean. Grundmann finds this 
headshot metaphorical. The 
wire tunnel creates an 
optical illusion in which the 
actor both appears in a 
black void and is magnified 
by it. 


lifestyles can always be read in more than one way” 

(95). 

Hypochondria thus indicated an alternative masculinity that 
camouflaged and communicated sexual orientation and 
provided the basis for a gay sensibility. 

In engaging the figure of the sad young man (as described by 
Richard Dyer) and other cultural myths and postwar 
stereotypes, Blow Job becomes 

“both a record of historical masculinities and a 
trendsetting image. It represents postwar images 
of masculinity at the moment of their 
subordination to the multifarious spectrum of 
significations that constituted the 1960s” (63). 

Some of the book’s most insightful arguments are about the 
category of masculinity as an historical construct. Grundmann 
identifies cultural overlap between gay men and “playboy” 
bachelors in the 1950s: 

“gay-bashing and homophobia notwithstanding, 
what gay men had in common with heterosexual 
bachelors and stags was the freedom to celebrate 
their socialization as males” (110). 

Grundmann notes that gay print media were emerging at the 
same time as ethnographic interest in homosexuality was 
accelerating, and 

“both dominant heterosexual culture and the gay 
subculture partook in some of the same tropes, 
discourses and stereotypes, albeit with very 
different goals” (89). 

He argues that the gay beefcake “resignified heterosexual 
macho masculinity,” “interjecting gay specificity into 
dominant culture,” through similar forms but different 
performance codes. Despite their different treatments of the 
male body in physique magazines, a comparison to straight 
porn shows that 

“the dynamics of gay male and straight male 
identification are not as mutually exclusive as are 
their objects of desire” (110). 


A tension persists in this book between Grundmann’s desire to 




The book explores relations 
between cultural myths and 
gay men’s desires. 



establish the importance of Blow Job and of gay masculinity 
to postwar U.S. culture and his desire to explore the 
constraints on Warhol’s art and gay culture. Grundmann, like 
many who write on Warhol, mistakenly animates the artist 
and his film—makes it active, ambitious, and demanding. In 
his account, Warhol’s appropriations are uncharacteristically 
active. Grundmann takes up Roland Barthes and Robert Stam 
to show how Blow Job “robs” culture, “snatches” myths, and 
plunders the post-war visual landscape. In doing so, he 
overlooks the possibilities for “innocent” appropriations more 
in line with Warhol’s oeuvre. Grundmann’s analysis at times 
takes the passivity out of the poser and makes the ambiguity 
of his performance dependent on the film itself as opposed to 
its viewers and the social context in which they watch. As 
Grundmann writes, it is the audience’s uncomfortable 
experience of “sexuality” as a discursive construct and 
instrument of self-understanding that makes Blow Job so 
effective. 


According to Grundmann, 
Warhol appropriated the 
"sad young man" 
stereotype. Here Warhol 
looks effeminate, sacred, 
sexual, and self-absorbed 


Grundmann's approach sometimes overwrites what many find 
most appealing about Warhol: the extreme passivity of his 
public persona and the demand that his work be written upon 
by others. It undermines the critical aspects of Warhol’s self 
effacement, and the brilliance, I think, of Blow Job. 


Despite his skilled riffs on the varied, flexible, unstable, and 
complicated responses we have when we watch Blow Job, 
Grundmann ascribes the film’s effects to its aesthetic, instead 




Blow Job confirms the 
“sexual nature of the 
broader context in which 
the arousal is 
performed”(39). But it 
refuses to provide proof of a 
sex act. 
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Grundmann argues that the 
film’s lighting invokes a 
perverse satanic fantasy, 
suggesting that repressed 
Others support the power 
and pleasure of whiteness. 



Blow Job’s minimalism is an 
“aesthetic response to the 


of its audience’s paralysis in a web of eroticized intertextuality 
(though he suggests that Warhol may have realized the irony 
of his film only after watching it himself). 

Taken as the norm, white gay men have not been studied with 
adequate specificity. For Grundmann, this leaves a gaping 
hole in work done on homosexuality. His book attempts to 
bridge this gap. In one section, he considers men’s phallic 
identification with respect to pornography, deconstructing the 
relationship between the penis and the phallus. The “gay 
phallus” of “masculine-identified men” is one of the crucial 
sites for understanding gay identity that queer theory shied 
away from. Grundmann emphatically avoids the post- 
structural blurring that characterized queer theory, but in 
briefly relating work by Jean Baudrillard, reminds us of our 
complex relationships to “either/or decisions”: 

“we manage ourselves in the social also by leaving 
things open; by remaining vague, irrational, and 
illogical; by giving two contradictory responses at 
the same time; by reversing decisions halfway and 
tentatively” (48). 

These methods of indecision were Warhol’s expertise. The 
desire to sustain these complex relationships remains a 
priority of queer media studies. 

Grundmann’s book contains excellent work on the circulation 
of images and the production of masculinity in terms of race 
and sexuality. His close readings are remarkable and the 
context he gives is outstanding. Grundmann does not simply 
consider several different historical discussions together; he 
clarifies the cacophony of U.S. voices on homosexuality during 
the postwar period without compromising their ambiguity. 
That said, this is not a book written for queer studies scholars 
or postwar historians, or for fans of underground film and 
people working on Warhol. Andy Warhol’s “Blow Job ,”is a 
queer studies book aimed at critical theorists who are—like 
Grundmann—skeptical of cultural studies. In a sense, it 
apologizes for the politics of queer history with theory. 
Grundmann’s goal is 

“to infuse politically partisan appropriations of 
images [such as his reading of Blow Job, but also, 
clearly, work he implicitly critiques] with new 
methodological subtlety and strength” (15). 

He demands queer scholars make their work deserving of 
acceptance, attempting to achieve this legitimacy in the 
overtheorized discussions that dominate his book. In order for 
queer studies to “survive in the current era of potentially 
homophobic “post-identity discourses,” Grundmann writes, 











quandary of ‘invisibility’” 
(89). 


“their limitations must be attended to with critical 
acumen and their virtues must be explored and 
pushed into new directions” (15). 


Thus he concedes the impressive historical contributions of 
his study, and disavows the political value of Warhol’s passive 
tactics. 
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The film depicts gay 
iconography, but obeys 
taboos about sexual 
representation by keeping 
the sex — if that is in fact 
what is causing the man’s 
movements — offscreen. 




When we watch the film, we 
may see Blow Job’s poser 
as a teenage rebel, a 
demon, a Jesus figure, or a 
gangster. Small movements 
invoke these and other 
icons. At times, we see the 
poser as all of these things 
at once. During other 
moments, we may question 
the associations we make, 
and see him simply as a 
juvenile delinquent again. 















Warhol explored similar 
themes in his later 
paintings. Here, The Last 
Supper/Be a Somebody 
with a Body (1986). 



JUMP CUT 

A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 



The last word 
Education under attack 

by Chuck Kleinhans, John Hess and 
Julia Lesage 

When George W. Bush became President, he announced 
that education would be his highest domestic priority. 
Obviously that changed with 9/11, but his “No Child Left 
Behind” program was passed with great fanfare. Today 
that program stands revealed as a drastically underfunded 
project that fails to solve the problems it was supposed to 
change, while creating many new ones. 


The Right’s attack on education is broad and multi¬ 
faceted. Bush’s words and actions mark the terrain. At its 
broadest and deepest level, the Republican administration 
and Congress have led a steady attack on science and 
scientific thinking. Bush weighed in on the creationist vs. 
evolution issue by saying that “intelligent design” should 
be taught as a plausible counter-position to evolutionary 
science. Of course, he means in high schools in Kansas and 
Pennsylvania; no one expects that intelligent design will 
enter the science curriculum at the President’s alma 
maters, Yale and Harvard. Similar foolishness was offered 
by Senator Bill Frist (R-TN), an M.D. and famous heart 
surgeon. On the Senate floor he claimed that Terri 
Schiavo’s doctors were wrong in saying she was in a 
persistent vegetative state. His basis was looking at family 
video footage of the comatose woman, presumably on the 
parents' (terrisfight.org) Internet site. One doubts if he 
would accept a medical diagnosis of his family members 
made in a similar way. Earlier, on a TV interview show, he 
repeatedly dodged the question of whether HIV-AIDS 
could be transmitted though sweat or tears as some 
conservatives have claimed, contradicting mainstream 
medical science. 


Foolish public statements are not the crucial issue. Rather, 







they are simply the surface mark of a deep distain for 
science and rational analysis. The administration has used 
its executive power and control of Congress to reject 
received scientific knowledge and to try to find any 
possible alternative to bolster conservative policy changes. 
Most notoriously, the lead example has been the attempt 
to deny that global warming exists or in any way poses a 
danger that must be addressed. Government scientists 
have been muzzled or removed. We see a concerted roll 
back of industrial and environmental regulations, and an 
effort to remove scientists on regulatory and review panels 
who are not amenable to corporate agendas. 

The Presidential disconnect between receiving information 
and action that was so visible in Fahrenheit 9/11’s 
depiction of Bush’s inability to respond to the World Trade 
Center attack was repeated by days, not minutes, of stasis 
in the face of Hurricane Katrina. Another disconnect 
appeared when the President spoke at Kansas State 
University in January in a rare talk to an audience not 
carefully selected and ideologically groomed. When a 
student asked about the pending legislation to cut $12.7 
billion in student loan programs, Bush pretended not to 
hear the question, and then claimed ignorance of the 
matter. Rep Ron Wyden (D-OR) pointed out afterwards 
that the amount cut from student loans was precisely the 
same amount needed to make permanent the tax cuts for 
the super-rich that Bush had earlier promoted. 

When Bush claims to support education, a second look 
reveals his sleight of hand. In the 2006 State of the Union 
address, he promised $5.9 billion to math and science 
education and research budgets at federal laboratories. 

But it turns out that two-thirds of that money — $4.6 
billion — consists of tax credits to corporations for 
investing in research and development. 

During the Regan era, cultural conservatives pushed an 
academic agenda of fighting for tradition, the classics, the 
canon. They opposed the intrusion of media and cultural 
studies, along with considerations of race, class and 
gender in the arts: all of which represented to them a 
deterioration of standards. The first decade of the 21st 
century presents a clown show devolution of conservative 
“values.” In his congressional hearings for appointment to 
the Supreme Court, Samuel Alito claimed he couldn’t 
remember anything about his membership in a Princeton 
alumni group actively opposed to the admission of women 
and minorities, even though he prominently and proudly 
presented this fact in a job application to the Reagan 
administration. Even more conveniently, he seems to have 



forgotten that a few generations earlier, he would have 
been at best framed within a quota system and perhaps 
disqualified, despite his merits, from Princeton's 
admission for being a Catholic and Italian-American. 

While neo-conservatives proclaim the market the answer 
for everything, and the supreme arbiter of justice, there is 
one market they seem to have trouble with: the 
marketplace of ideas. Thus one current conservative cause 
has been to call for an “academic bill of rights,” demand 
compensatory hiring of politically conservative faculty 
members, and enlist students to record and complain 
about professorial bias. Red diaper baby turned neocon 
David Horowitz has been promoting this project by 
“proving” that faculty must be biased because they often 
register as Democratic Party voters in primary elections. 

In line with rabid Right talk show hosts like Rush 
Limbaugh, unacceptable radicals are no longer just 
Communists, Socialists, New Leftists, Black Power 
militants, and any and all feminists, but now the 50% of 
the voting population who supported Kerry over Bush. 

Horowitz brings forth horror stories of discrimination 
against conservative students and of professors forcing 
far-left politics down student throats. Yet actual 
investigation has shown some stories are bogus. When he 
was questioned during a Pennsylvania legislature 
committee hearing on his “academic bill of rights,” 
Horowitz finally had to admit that stories he presented as 
factual were just hearsay and he hadn’t actually 
investigated them. His organization’s website allows 
anonymous posting of student complaints of bias and he 
points to it as evidence of his claims. But a visit to that site 
also discovers that many of these complaints are clearly 
made up by pranksters and actually mock conservatives 
and their politics. (Like research, irony doesn’t seem to be 
one of Horowitz’s strong points.) 

If the “academic bill of rights” seems to address a mirage 
problem, other conservative academics, amplified by Fox 
News mouths, have tried to convince the public that the 
academy is so skewed to the left that the only viable 
solution is to mandate hiring conservatives to achieve 
parity. While opposing “affirmative action” to overcome 
racial/ethnic and gender biased practices and results, 
these folks feel no compulsion about using quotas to 
achieve political “balance” on the faculty. 

Horowitz and others also call for an inspection of course 
curricula: readings assigned, lecture topics, assignments, 
and exams. One of Horowitz’s former staff set up a website 



which calls for students at UCLA to tape record lectures 
and duplicate all course materials of suspicious professors, 
with a bounty of $100 for a complete set of materials. 

At a more intellectually profound level, one could ask what 
exactly the Right wants in terms of “fairness” and 
“balance” and “equity” in media analysis. And why they 
don’t have it. Certainly one reason would seem to be that 
there are very few media professors who are producing 
scholarship that undermines the historical and aesthetic 
position of Eisenstein, Vertov, Pudovkin, and other 
directors and theorists of the Soviet 1920s. And figures 
such as Renoir and Bazin were certainly too far left to 
please neocons. And don’t even think about those postwar 
Italians, the French New Wave, or Cuban cinema. What 
would a film history course suitable to a Right agenda look 
like? You’d be hard pressed to find any documentary 
filmmakers except for Leni Reifenstahl you could teach. 

What the Right can’t seem to deal with is that perhaps the 
field itself is a left-friendly place. Maybe the history of 
cinematic art really is a history of progressive thought and 
expression for the most part. While we might view John 
Ford’s Young Mr. Lincoln as a solidly conservative 
statement of values (to follow a famous analysis by Cahiers 
du cinema), we’d still have to question Ford’s credentials 
given The Grapes of Wrath , which seems to be biased 
toward the downtrodden and skeptical of the capitalist 
system, not to mention Cheyenne Autumn as being way 
too sympathetic to the plight of Native Americans and 
critical of the U.S. government and military. Too bad we 
can’t call in the Bureau of Indian Affairs Officials for 
Truth, or the Plains Cavalry Veterans for Truth to give the 
politically correct (Right) line. 
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